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PREFACE. 



The first century of raodom miBaions has closed 
The great societiBs have contmemorated. tLeir paab hy 
centenary celebrations. The modera imperial spirit, 
especially in the United Eingdom and the United 
Si&tes of America, ab laat recognizea their results 
and co-operates with them, Gometimea prepanng their 
way, but more frequently entering through the doors 
which missionaries have opened. 

It 13 time to recall the names and to perpetuate 
the deeds of the pioneers. Tho Twelve hero scJocted 
belonged to several regimenta of the great Catholic 
army, Anglican and Roman, Prcsbytoriaa aad Con- 
gregational. They were of many races and nation- 
alities — Spaniards, Hollanders, and Swiss ; Englishmen, 
Scotsmen, and Irishmen ; Brahmans and Parsis. They 
were of all ranka : two of the twelve wero nohles of 
ancient historic families, four were pcasanta or handi* 
craftsmen, the rest were of the middle class. One 
was a woman. Six of the Twelve wore scholars 
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honoured hy uniTerdties, nnd some of them hy 
kings alsa All save two, who were cut off in the 
vigour of earl7 manhood, lived and worked without 
reat till near, or even bejcmd, tiireescore and ten. 
Two were majrtyrs for the £aith ; all were confessors 
BXid witnesses of the one Master, The methods of 
all, in the centuries from the thirteenth to the twen- 
tieth, were inspired by the one Spirit of Wisdom and 
Might 

As we enter the twentieth century, let tis ever re- 
member that we are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses. Let oa, like them^ be witness-bearers. 
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TWELVE PIONEER MISSIONARIES. 






fi?ANT8H A?OftTLE OP THR LOVE 0? CTITITST TO THK 
U0HAU31EDAHB, 

RAYMTOTD LULLI, or Loll, was tho Honry 
Martyn o£ the Middlo Ages. The old 
Spcmiard who vfOA atoned to death by the Moham- 
meclajis of NortK Africa at the a^ of aeventy-nuie, 
early in the fourteentph century^ was reproducei3 in 
the young man who died to make Girist kaown to 
the Mohammcdane of Asia early in the nineteenth 
century, BotK were themselTes converted to Christ 
m manhood. Both laid all their famo as men of 
science at the foot of the Cross. Both eTq)erienced 
the passion of human love in its extremist form, only 
to b« disappointed. Emptied thus of self, both con- 
fl€crated their whole nature and poases^ona to tho 
eervice of the One whom they loved with a burning 
devoUoa Both, with an interval of five centuriea 
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between them, aeeing iB laUm tlie gre&l ftpostia87, iho 
chief antiehrist, wrote their books, maJe their trAJis- 
JatioDs, f^^ spent tbeir lives in evangelizing the 
Mohftinraedans. To this hour botb stand alono in 
the hiatory of Christendom without n rival or on 
equal in vifldom ajid zeaL By Mohammedan and 
Jew alike Christ, is still rejected. Tha Church still 
looks in vain for the third apostle who is to take up 
the maotlo that woa dropped by Lulli at Bona, and 
again by Martyn at Tokat 

Bub HAymnnd Lulli was a far more remarkable 
Qian than the Cornish missionary who burned out 
for God at thirty. At that age the Spanish noble 
only began his e-poatolate, and it lasted for half a 
century. Lulli had time to develop the many-sided 
genius which raisod him to the firat rank at ODCc of 
the achoolmcD, the theologians, the Arabic scholars^ 
and the chemists, aa well as the preaching Franeiscana 
and martyrs o£ his age. If Henry Martyn ia the 
only modern missionaiy worthy to bo placed after 
him, aa yet, tlierc are three great names whom hia 
story euggcata in its different abagea —Augustine, 
Francis of Assiai, and Roger Bacon. It was from 
the same youthful sensuality which the first of the 
Latin Fathers has crucified in his Conf&asi&ns, nailing 
hia ains of the flesh to the Croaa of Chriat, that Lulli 
passed into the Kingdom ; and it waa close to the 
ruins of Hippo that Lulli twice preached tho Son of 
God till he was there atoned to death. It wils not 
the stem Dominic, whose spirit still pervades the 
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Church o£ Spain, bat the loving Francie, then but a 

few years dead, wbose teaching made Lulli the mis- 
aionaty c>f love to the Moor, the Jew, and the intoler- 
ant Chriatiaji alik^. And Rayround Lull! w&» at one 
with the Ettgli.ih Roger Bacon, almost his contempo- 
rary, not only in the study of phyaica, but in ineisting 
on "a complete scientifie education for missionaries, 
and particularly in insiating that missions undertaken 
without any correct ideas of geography and eth- 
nography raost prove failures/ aa Neander writes. 
Alexander von Humboldt, in bia CoJtTnas, authorita- 
tively suma up the character and aehievetnenta of this 
greatest pioneer of misaionaries, ^hon he dcscriboa 
him as the singularly ingenious and eccentric moji 
whose doctrines excited tlie enthagiasm of Giordano 
Bnmo when a boy, and who was at once a philo- 
fiophical syatematizer and an analytic chemist, a 
skilful mariner* and a eucceast'ul propagator of 
Christianity, 

In tlie year 12S5, on the twenty-fifth day of 
January, TEamou or Bayinund Lulli was horn iQ 
Palma to Don Raymund Lulli and Bofia Ana de EiiL 
There his festival is still obaor\'ed, as tho patron of 
the island of Alajorca, on tho thirtieth day of June, 
the day of his death. Seven yeara before his birth, 
his father had been foremost in helping the heroic 



* In hii book, Ttnii dt lai MaravUloM dtt Orbt. ptjbliBhed m 12S6, 
Lulli nouirka thftt the uatnsn of hifl time emploj^ " iaiCruTDcntii di 
BuaniraiDBDt, Hk-cturts, tnd th» magnetic naedle. " Lulli'a own iwoplA, 
the Ghtftluu, mifcdB earLj voyages to the north 90^ of SootlLDd uuJ to 
Wat AfricL (S» Cftfvwf, vol IL (Bohn), p. BSO.) 
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James tho First of Anigoii and C&t&lonia to dri 
tbe Moors ont of the Tich island; be had haen re* 
warded by two eetfttea in the north, and one in the 
south-east of the inland Hb firstborn son bccamo 
a page of the brave king, who, with Ferdinand tho 
Third of Caatile, cleared Valencia also of the Moham- 
medans reinforced from Tiiris, and mailc Cordova 
Christian. From the Spanish conquest of the Moham^ 
medona issued the firab and gioatcet missionary to 
lalam. 

The caitle of Belbez, near the city of Palma, waa 
renowned aa the seat of pleasure, of splendour, and of 
power. Among the young noblea Raymund Lulli 
was the foremofit, so that he was advanced to be 
grand acneachal of the coutt "H'ith boon companiona 
he spent the first thirty years of hia life, in the 
thoughtless licentiousnesa to which the chivalry of 
those days gave a delusive eanction. He lired only 
for love in its lowest form, and he became the poet 
of that passion. When composing a love aonnct, the 
ime^e of Christ on the cross, suddenly presenting 
itfielf before bis eyes, arrested him^ and thereafter so 
persistently haunted him as to seem to him a call to 
devote himself to the service of Christ He was en- 
couraged to lay himself on the altar of consecration 
by the thought : " Christ invitea all einners to Him- 
self j therefore He will not reject 5iie, notwithstanding 
all my sins," In his great work on the Contempla- 
tion of Qod, like Augustine in his Confessions, Lulli 
tella more delicately the talo of his earlier life: "I 
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BGs, O Lord, that tha trees every year bring forth 
flowers and fruit, by which men are refreshed and 
nonrished; but it is not so with me, & ainnQr, For 
thirty years I have bome no fruit in the world ; yea, 
rather, I have injured my neighbouis and friends. 
Now I hope, by Thy grace, my works, contemplations, 
and wishes relate to glorifj^g Thee" Like Francis 
of Asaiai, who died just before he was bom, and like 
his remarkable countrymen, Ignatius Loyola fljid 
Francis Xavier, three centuries after, Efi-ymund Lulli 
thenceforward Jived in the love of Ood, and bore the 
message of Hia love to sinful men. 

The life of Raymuud Lulli was written with hia 
conaent. and probably by a companion of his mission- 
ary journeys, aa we find it in the Acta Sanctorum, 
Tlie Fntncisran anrallsta, writing a few year's after 
when he joined the Order, record tletwls of his con- 
version, which he himself doubtless supplied at that 
time. The vision of the Crucified came to him aa he 
sat one evening, with hia cithern on hia kncca, compos- 
ing a Aong in praise of the Dcuo. Ambrosiu. dl Castello^ 
ft married lady of Genoa whom he pursued with eager 
solicitations. Whilst ha was watching under her 
window, the breeze disclosed hor throat and bosomj 
&nd he at once wrote hia verses on the sight. Sum- 
moning liini to her presence, the lady revealed to him a 
hideous cancer which was consuming her breHst, &nd 
then, giving him her hand, pleaded with him to set 
hia atfections on the Creator alone^ and not on any 
creature. 
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4^ «MtMl tiK« tbe dying Christ appeared to htm 
1^ ^oA. " R&ymmid, foUof^ lie/' aa be 
H^ Ivft iba court and his compojuoos^ and 
W «9«^l quietude of souJ &t ComposUilla, where he 
M^mft K^ H4V« first planned a mission to the Saracena 
df Nuffib .\frioa. For this he resolved to prepare 
kfepMtf >nd Chriatendom by writing a book to 
A|HMBatnktc the truth of Christianity, and b}' founds 
bb| qlMhtra of Ambic and other lajigu^e^ of the iri' 
Uib in the imiverslties of Europe. But the old 
»glp)fMiri ihnd Imbits proved too strong for the new 
lifti At the first Not all at once did he, any more 
Ihftii AngUfitine, become cleansed. More than three 
latvitlia tiad passed by aince the twice-repeated heavenly 
vUion, when, on the fourth of October, Um day of SL 
ITnuicifii be entered the Franciscan church at MnJorc&. 
Thvre he heard the bishop tell the fascinating story, 
then ao fresh and ever new, of the great saint's re- 
nunciation of the world. Ho hesitated no more. 
Selliiig all he haJ, and providing for his wife and 
two children, he left hia home as he believed for 
ever, determined to carry out the mission to Islam to 
which Christ Himself had callad hiui. 

In solitude and a coarae dress, accompanied only for 
& time by a Moor, a servant or slave, who taught him 
Arabic and then attempted his UFe, Raynmnd retired for 
nine yeara to a cell on Mount La Hauda, in the south- 
east of Majorca, There ho lived close to God, receiving 
spiritual revelations, which find exquisite expresdoo 
in those works that place liim in the front rank of 
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tie mystics. There he preached to the flimpla and 
ignorant peasants m their CatalciQ dialect, composing 
for them tho Cat&lonion Thjmcd provcrba and the 
religious romance Blanquema. which have given 
this many-sided lui&'^ioDaFy a high place in the his- 
tory of early Spanish literature,* There he thought 
oat the philosophy through which he eprang into 
fiuddcn fame- The love of Christ, in those nine years 
of preparation, made him, like St. Paul, and like 
'William Carey long after, a new force, stirring to its 
depths the latent powers of his extraordinary mind, 
because consecrating all to the one aim of persuading 
and convincing the Mohammedans to become Hia 

Raymund Lulli's first success was in inducing the 
King of Majorca, Rousilhjn, anil &tontpelier, James the 
Second, to found and endow a missionaty college. 
At Miramar, on his old estate, and around his retreat 
on La Kanda hill, embosomed in laurels which gave 
the mount its name, and overlooking the sea, there 
arose, in the 3'ear 1275, a college of thirteen Frates 
Minores, under the king's sanction, confirmed after- 
wards by a bull from Pope John the Twenty-firat 
There he taught the brothers Arabic and Hebrew, 
and indoctrioated them in ths details of hia great 
" Ara Univei-sfllis." There he wrote his two Arabic 
treatises, Atchindi and Teliph, to demonstrate the 
falsity oF Islam, and other works, some of which 
have beon lost to ua, The college wa^ dissolved long 
after; but a chapel, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 

* HeMerich : E. LvB und die AnfUmge Atr CatalQH\Kktti Liia^t^sr. 
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occupied tbe site of Rajmund'a cell down to thia 
century. The spot, said still hj tlie peasantry to 
emit a divine fragrance, must bo named and visited 
by the miaaionary pilgrim along with lona, lindis- 
famo and LerinSj Canterbury and Serampore. 

In his BlanquGi-na* and ite supplement. BlctTV- 
^uenuL de Amico et Atniito, m which lie delicately 
veils !iJ3 own experiencBs, Raymuod reveals himself ; — 

" While Blanqucrna was in hia hermitage, he got up 
at midnight, and, opening the windows of his cell, set 
himself to contemplate the he&vena and the stars. 
He then proceeded to pray with all the devotion that 
he could feelj that his noul might rest only in com- 
munication with Ood, and his eyes in tears and 
mourning. After spending much time in conterapla- 
ticn 6jxd weeping, he entered into the church and 
aoonded the bell for matins ; and when his deacon 
came to hut as^'iistaneej he aided him to perform them, 
and at daybreak be celebrated mass m h. devoted 
manner, and spoke to his deacon of God, that he 
might fall in love with God. While both were thua 
talking of God and His works, they wept together 
for tlie great devotion which those reasonings made 
them feel. The deacon then went to the garden, and 
employed himself in cultivating the trees that were in 
it ; and BlanqTiema, coming out of the church in order 
to refreab his spirit, already fatigued by the labour tliat 
it had undergone, stretched forth his eyes over the 
mountains and plains Then, after feeling refreshed, 

* Fabllflbod at ValcDcu Lu 152L 
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he set to pray and to uieilitat^, and to read the Holj 
Scriptures, or the grand bfwk of co-nteni^tlatlon, and 
thna he remained till the moment arrived for the 
hours of ierce, eicctt and none^ At the conclusion of 
prayer the de&coa dressed Bome herbs and vegetitblea j 
and meanwhile Blanquema directed his steps to the 
garden, where Le employed a few short mDments of 
leisure in cultivating aome pTentfl, and in this exerdse 
improved his health. Ho then dined, and immediately 
entered alone into the temple to manifest to God hb 
gratitude; he then went out into the garden, and 
parsed on to the fountain, or by those apot'^ which 
gave him most pleftsuro, giving himself up, later on, 
to sleep, in order to gain force to sustain the fatigues 
of the night. When he was awake, he washed his 
face and handg, prayed vespers %i'ith the deacon, and 
then remained alone, thinking on what plea^d liim 
most, and what most disposed him to enter into 
prayer. At aunset he went up on to the terraee, and 
there remained in long meditation, with his spirit 
devoted, and hia eyea fixed on the heavens tmd on 
the stars, discoursing on the greatness of God and the 
evil waya of men. In this state Blanqaema re- 
mained till the hour of the first sleep ; and eo great 
was the fervour of his contemplation, that even on 
hia bed be appeared to ho in mystical intelligence 
with the Almighty- Thas passed happily the life 
of Blam^uerna, till the people of the district came 
to visit with devotion and frequency the altar of the 
most Holy Trinity of that church, and this interrupted 
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aod flisturbed tbo con tempi atioa of Blanquerna ; but 
he, not wishing IfO prevent thoir coming there, in order 
not to chill their devotion, transferred his cell bo the 
height of a neighljounjig mountain " 

Again he reveals himself in his poems, especially 
Desconort, where, after detailing his conversion, and 
hiB resolution to become a missionary of Christ as a 
service of gratitude, ho writes (afcanza 55): — 

''Kermib, I have already recounted to you the 
means by which God might be more beloved by men. 
This is, that the Fope indnce many strong men of 
letters to be willing, for God's sake, to suffer mortyr- 
dom. that thus in all the world He might be under- 
atood and honoured, and to each of tliem the gift of 
language might he navealed, according as was ordained 
at Miramar (anil he knows full well in his heart who 
caused that to fall), and that they may journey abroad 
with all the graces that the clergy cjkd bishops poa^ 
BC33, and so continue till the Holy Sepulchre be taken. 
A book on this point is alrea^Jy in order" 

His missionary methods were remarkable for that 
time. First of all, led by the spirit of the Schoolmen 
to whom he belonged, he sought in philosophy the 
most efTectoal means to convince the world of the 
divine truth of Christianity. As Carey and Duff iu 
later days used Western truth in the English and 
vernacular languages to confute heathen ey sterna 
of roh^ouj and aa Schwarts and Henry Mortyn, 
Pfander and John Wilson, held disputations with 
learned Orientals, after the manner of Paul iu the 
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school of Ty^annus, ao Raytnund Lulli in the thir- 
teenth century devised his Lnllian Art. or logical 
method, to prove that revealed religion ia in agree- 
ment with the nature of the human mind, and that 
therefore all ineii sliould accejit it on irrefmgahlo 
evidence^ He conceived that such a demonstration 
of iii& truth of Christianity should win the Moham- 
medans to the Christian faith. Ho induced hia friend, 
Thomas Aquinas, to write hia famous miasioinLry- 
SumiTnaTy agwiixsi the Qentiles on the same lines. 
We now appc^al to the internal evidences of Chria- 
tianity ; our fathers^ notably Dr, Chalmora back to 
Grotiua, used the external cvidcncoa. Lulli^ schocl- 
mon-like, applied the logical evidences. The Spirit 
of God has hleased all three at different tiraes — 
specially the internal The learned of his own day 
applauded him as a philosopher, and applied his 
method to things purely secular. But he himself 
thought only of hia Christ- commanded mission. In his 
introduction to the Nece^at'la HGtnonat ratio Articit- 
lorutn Fidel, he writes: " Raymundus thinks that if 
he hut succeeds in refuting all the Saraeen objections 
to Christianity, tlicoj eince they would not be able to 
refute hia ar^ments in defence of Chriation truth, 
their learned men and s&geh muat of necessity become 
Christiana." 

Truing in 1271 from his nine years' retirement 
and preparation, thus inspired and e<iuipped, Ray- 
mund Lulli made & tour of the universities and courts 
of Europe, to propagate bis opinions and call forth 
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permanent support for his missioiL At Montpeliei, 
and for a time fit Pa.riH, he von For himself the Dante 
of the *' TUummated Docton" EncourHged by the 
approval of Europe, he translated hia Ars Magna' 
into Arabic, and then gave himself to hia second loia- 
aionary ta^k — that of training spiritual cmsadera for 
the converaion of Talam by founding colleges for the 
Ktudy of Arabic. This also finds its modern parallels 
in the educational missions and evangelbtic lectore- 
ahips of Carey and Duff, Wilson and Bishop Talpy 
French. The Crusades had failed alike as political 
and Christian enterprises. Monachism was beginning 
to manifest the corruption whicli culminated in the 
Reforraation of Luther. In some of his most eloquent 
appeals (in Latin) to the successive popes and aov- 

• " The duo Ut the Ara Mapna in mmhiTutinn. 'Ryfry Hcieccv faAt ito 
tiwn principle! ; there are alFiu BPiural principlea, ipplitablH genprtlly to 
nil REJnnDn; %nd in the gt^nfira] priTicipCm ntiDmon to nJI gciencfl th€ lefiu 
eaXe priqdplAfl B-re ccntiuned, u the ip*ci&l w c^sntnin^ m tha univetvol. 
Through tha generxlva God ouFwny into the appcift! andseptnite. Lulli 
di900ven ID tbeunivBTEQ gpnerally nin^ subjA^tH — God. \ngv-\, HofLtca, 
Mui) thfl linjiiginativo PriEciple^ tho Senaitive, the Nt^gativo, the Kle- 
mcntaiy^ luid the InAtnimental ; ninfi Abvolutfl FredicarcB^ ^hich ha 
Ammgea in a- circlo— QoodnceB, Magnitude, Dumticjk, Ttvar, Wiadom, 
^VUI, ViTtao, Truth, uid Glory ; uid nino fielfltivQ ^^dicaUH arranged 
in three trJanglat— IKfTerenoe, CDnoonl, Coatrari^tyt BtglnaiiLg, Kliddlfl, 
jBd(1| (f&joiitj, llqiiolitj', Mincirity, To Chojia be oA^ ten qucftloiiB — 
Wiiitiier? WhiLtr "^Vhcnca? Wti j ? Hnw Lirget Of What Kindt 
When? Where? HovT With WKn ? Each Subjoob, Predicate, and 
Queftttoa ia rejireaented bj a letter of the alphfLbet. Trutli Is aotight hf 
qocKt^Dna anil fi^und hj ana^eni. B; a deMtprcua dombitULtion oE thcno 
liffurea an intiaita number of qa»doba inAj be oaked ; nod tt the Art haa 
b«m pnjperif n^oatured, the; aiu^l be correctly acHnux^. But without 
thu three frimds, Subtlety cf Totdlect, Heuon, and Good luCeution, aa 
on? can maflter tbo Art ; and thfi failure of thoBO who tied it inipossLbla 
to follow IfuUi thrcmg'h tho TDtricacieo dE Ha method muat be attributed 
to tho abwaue of ono of tbti three. With rarv XBtLetoaitT-, LuUi Fully 
■vckooedbD iuH»tiiig them «11 UDOiighiii infidel Advi:nArkii.'' 
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ercigas of his day, LuUi called For an ordinaiicc " that 
the monka ehouM learn various languages, that they 
might he able to go out and aurrendcr their lives ia 
love to Thee." Again — " Monka of holy Uvea and 
great wisdom should form matltutiona in order to 
learn various languages, and to be able to preach to 
unbelievers," Hia own king, James of Majorca, did 
found a convent for the inatrucLion of Franciscans 
in Arabic, antl the Council of Vienne decreed that 
Oriental professorships be instituted in the Univer* 
aities of Oxford, Paris, and Salamanca. He antici- 
pated the Jesuits in urging two successive popes to 
found the Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith, which Gregory the Fifteenth f rst established 
in 1$22, long after 

But 03 a man fired with the enthusiasm of humanity 
in its divinest form, Eaymund Lidli stood alooe, as 
Francis had done in the generation before him. 
Europe rang with the praises of hia philosophic art, 
but remained irresponsive to his missionary appeals. 
The cvidcueea of Christianity and the knowledge o£ 
languages are splendid weapons only when they are 
wielded by a true apostle, detemimed to know nothing 
BBTG Jeans Christ, anti Him crucified. Such was 
LuUi. 

Having written his eecond great spiritual treatise 
On the Di&covery of Trutfi, he put in practice the third 
and greatest of mis.sionary methods, which we may 
call *'Love to the Death," like Henry Martyn'a and 
Livingstone's and Ion Keith-Fsiconer's long after. 
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This ia how ho described it: "Of alt methods of 
convoTting unbelievers and reconquering the Holy 
Land this is the e&sieat and speediest^ which ia moat 
congeniaT to love, and is so much mightier thaji all 
other kinds and methods in the proportion that 
spiritual weapons ate moro offectivo than carnal 
onea" 

Disappointed by pope ajid aovereign alike, Ray- 
muntl Lulli went Forth alone tts the one inissionnry to 
the Mohammedans, In hia fifty-fifth year, in 1291, 
after hesitating for a time ot Genoa, ho aculed for 
Tunis, fall of ardour, strong in body after aore sick- 
ness caused by mental conflict, and filled with the 
peace that paiseth understanding TnvU'mg the Mul- 
lahs to the discussion of Christianity, as <iefended by 
his arguments and proved by his method, ho declared 
that if ho found tho reasons for Mohammedanism to bo 
the stronger he would embrace Islam. The Mullahs 
expected an easy victory, eapeclally on the two doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the Incarnation of the Son 
of God. Without the.^e, he showed, men cannot 
understand tho perfection of God and the harmony 
hetween His attributes. His argoment for the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is still of interest* Such waa 
the persuasive effect of his burning aeal, as in the 

• *' without tho dooCrioB of the Trinity wo ahoald bfl driven to aappoH 
an FtcimiJ creation; atberwiBCt ^o mnet datiuoG from the id^ft of 6od'« 
perf^ctLaD. The gw>dii»6 of God tannot be Duncdvcd aa inQpoF&tiv&^ 
but withont the doctrine of the Trinity we Hhould bo oompcllcd to ra|>rf>- 
HUt it to oufhIvh bo being do until the creation^ Self -cDmmuni cation 
betdn^ to ihe Tcry ovence of tho high««t focidDcan, Tbu «a be cou- 
voivpd fw a perf»t ut only iu the doctrine of tbo Trinitj." 
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caae of Henry Maj-tTG among the Sufia and Mujta- 
hida of Sliiraz long after, that the leading Maulvi of 
Tunis represented to the ruler the danger to Islam of 
allowing the Christian to continue the controversy. 
He wa2 cast into prison till he could be sent out of 
the country. Resolving to return, ho loeanwliile 
sought to evangelize Majorca, itself, then Cyprus, then 
Ainienia. After again suramoning the univerfiifciea of 
Europe * to such a mission to the people of Africa as 
David livingfitcne has called forth in our day, hd 
retoraed thither and sottlod in tho city of Eugia or 
Bona. Here the mob rose against the man who 
attacked their Pi-ophet, and he agcdn fonnd himself 
in prison for six months, where ho wrote an Apology 
for Christianity, and sent it to the authorities. Hia 
aecond ejection led the rich citizens of Pisa and of 
Genoa to subscribe, at his eloquent appeal, that he 
might return a third time, in IS15, to the converts 
he had made. Undaunted, he Htood once more in the 

* It 1VU tt PuHi, rm thiHtoi]r,thatheiiu.Jd tobaTGUiiide thaEioqaunt- 
&nee of Duns Scotiis. ^t ono of whoao Iwturce he murniMrDd dieapproTiU 
of kh ATgumpati Looking round, tbo SubtU Doctor api^ ths □fFt.'U4l4!r id 
\he dompr, Abd thpii chaJlim^ed him: "Dotninui qime pun?" Tg which 
ikfi DtamiiiLted Doctor pro[D|>tIj replied : '^ Domiaua arm eat pBia, sed 
at toCom." The two became faab frieuda, and Rafmund wrote hia book 
Di^minvt qaitt Fartf 

To tbti Cmancil of TieoTwi (ntar Avignon), convoltpd hy Clernetit the 
Hfth iq 1311 to dincuAfl lie Onter uf tho T«ii plum aod their i^huses, he wenb 
full of hope Lhjht he would induce tlbmun Lhui tbrceliuudtedarcli bishops 
•nd bJihopo to do three thiDgri — to Fuund minioijaty colJeK^ ; to unite 
kU thf hijIlIbe^ ordPTB into cne brothsrhotid foi tho fl[dnt<u4Ll ctinquni \it 
Iel«Q iMtd thn Hdj Land ; imd to farbid the use in the ec]iiio]a of tho 
books of AvQrnwo, the Muhuuiue<Un IrnDiUtcr of Ariatatle, whu hK] 
died A century before in Moruccu. Te thn firat And thiid [H^uefito the 
Oi>TincD B^eed. but the Order of the TeaLiiUn vas aboEiahed. Raymuod 
ihcTEUpuq wiotflhji Dt Farticipatkmc Chriitianontm et SamoenoFum. 
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fitrcete of Bugm, and amnmoned tho poopio to repent- 
aJice and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. It Is a 
pathetic yet brave eight — a parallel to Francis in the 
preaeace of SalaJin — this old nnissionaiy of seventy- 
fiight, oDCd the lustful seneschal and poet of a disso- 
lute Spajiish court, preaching in Arabia to the Uo- 
haDimedana tho lovo of Chri.^b, os Stephen did to the 
Pharisees of Jerusalem. His fate was the same. 
Stoned till he aeemsil to h& dead, friendly hands 
earned hia body to a ship in the harbour whtf*h was 
about to sail for his native shore. He is fiaid to 
have recovered for a moment to testify to Him 
whose love had oaved him as it had purified tlie 
Kagdalone. 

A word must be aruil of Raymund Lulli as the 
alchemist. Here, too, he had but one passion, for 
the Stone is to be found only by the divinely ilium- 
inabed, as he is said to have found it. When at 
Moiitpelier LulU msjle the acquaintance of the famous 
Amauld de Yilleneuve, who introduced him to the 
Secret of transmuting metals, found only by the pure 
in hcartn 

The fact is undoubted, and its interest lies not only 
in the literature of the subject, but in the invitation of 
King Edward the Second to Lulli to come to England, 
and lodge in Westminsber Abbey. That he did this 
ie probable, from his allusion to the visit in hia Te^Ui- 
'mentTim, received by some bs authentic, and his Book 
of ExperiTnentB. He loved knowledge, hut he waa 
too shrewd to say more of alchemy than this^ in his 
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I>9 Mirahilih\i9 Orins, that what alchembt^ produce 
is only something like gold. To thoae who seek for- 
tace in the crucible he applies one of hia early Cata- 
loDion proverba — "Better & penny in the pocket than 
A pound in the pot*" The story of John Cremer, 
Abbot of "Westminater, who brought Lu]li to England, 
tempting him with the hope of winning over the king 
to lead a new crusade for tie salvation of tlie Mo- 
ha-muiedajia, Is of value only as another proof of 
the singleness of heart and aim which marked the 
great misaionary in the opinion of hi3 contem- 
poraries* 

The magnificent &nd widespread reputation of 
Kaymund Lulli in the fourteenth century, and e^^en 
till the middle of the eighteenth, is seen in the col- 
lection and editing of his writings, and of the many 
books ttserihed to hia pea 

Eight printed folio pages of the Catalogue of the 
British Museum Library are covered with the titles 
of the works of the great school inaii -in iftsiouBry, and 
of books concerning him. TTie edition of the col- 
lected works published at Moguntia (Mainz) by Mayer 
in 1721 is unique. "J. C./' in a memorandum on the 
flyleaf of the first volume, writes : " Of this edition 
1 can trace no other copy in any public ot privata 
library in this country. The seventh and eighth 
volumes were iitjvcr publbhcd, and nearly every copy 
of the others was lost by a fire. The rarity of 
these eight volumes ia excesaivCi" The following is 
the general title-page: — 



so 
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BEATI 

RAYMUNDl 

LVLU 

DOCIOBIH ILLUKUfin 

£T 

hah-tyeis 

OPERA 

QuiDqn" SaecuIoruiD ViciEaitndlnlbTii 
llliMA eb InCoirra Serviiba 
MiaBiiIbiii TezranuD Orbu pnrtibua JAm colli^tm re-co^iU n mcndta 
ptuffttft tt in ununi «'rpiu oduiiAU, in quibus iiMciuai B. Attihor bipaaib 
MbulruidaiD vt u^m bumach iuduHtria mi^ euptrmj ]umiu« uqulaitadn 
9cietl[<iuuL Stolen tij^ruin et Artsm Artiiuii. * nuu puucls la vuium im^iuE'- 
nubuui L EimUie l&uda^iillter iQveati^ut&ui, eb ei purtein^^fiiiUuUt a Dboiiatt 
vnu bd Bupremum i-erfecciDuia uiiicem aidiuBuloDivoAutfaoruturtluctaaj 

in qua 

Deux et GreACura. Inlinitum fit FiQitnm 

UiTc mndn conAuLint in ilililiei Otiiii ^Apif-ntiu K ^raentioQ 

SiipicntibuB nt Fmdpntihiin hiij ha ^^lofvuli ahuconditam 

Furvulia Aubeiu revelatum ft muiifiutiim 

Cum Prjirilegio Hactue CMaweae MftjesUtifl 
bI PdiQiiAin] SupifriuTuiiL 

Thifl edition has, with other figures and illustratioi^, 
& tine full-length portrait of the missionary writing 
bis Ars Qtncralis, &nd looking up to a ccucifix while 
he utters, '*0 Bonitaal" and a lialo encircles his head. 
The painter 13 J. F. Don ben, and the engraver 
D. nossetti, A life and chronologicaJ Hat of his 
one himdred and forty works, written from 1285 to 
1315, with much more explanatory matter, b given. 
The t-estimonies of illustrious men and writers to the 
value of his writings and character cover fifty-two 
folio pages. Tlie edition ia a treasury of LuIIi and 
fr worthy monument of the missionary- philosopher. 
Hia treatise De Oentili et THbvs SapieTitibuB proves 
his careful preparation, by study &ad zeal^ for his 
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mbsion to the Mohammedans. The fourth book, De 
F'n]j& Sai-acertior-U'tn, is a tuasterlj' sunimai'^ for tliat 
time TTift debate with tbt^ S&raceri Hamar, covering 
Torty-seven folio pages, reminda one of the controver- 
sial writings of Heory itartjTi and John Wilaoa, Dr, 
Ffander and Rev. Imad-ood-deen, D.D. 

The Genoese merchants who carried the body of 
Raymond LulH to his native city were welcomed hy 
the people of Palma. In eolemn procession the em^ 
balmed reinaiiia were Lorno to the family cbapel in 
Si Eulalia's Church, But he had helonged to the 
third order of St. Francia, hO the Fianciscans claimed 
his body, and laid it in a side chapel of their church." 
There & Capuchin friar, when saying mass one morn- 
ing, rediticorered it. On a wooden image, well carved 
and coloured, he saw the words inscribed, '' Bcattia R. 
LuUiua 1 " and billow, the triangular device uf three 
lighted torches with the motto, "Dommus TMumin- 
fttio Mea." The body is now enshrined-f- in the 



* Id tho cinnuiutoncn of their buriAl, u in tbr^ir life for tbo poopleof 
Africa, LulH and LivjngitoDO ettftn^ljreKiabk cacL other. lalBllttjo 
body of the SpbDiah misaiMuuy ^t^m ejihnmedi th^l it m^^ht be idoufiRi"] 
for the rile of caaimirjkticn. The doctorB reported tioceit of four blova do 
the hew], twa of them from stODCfl, fu^d two awcrd-ruta, bcaideA blowe on 
the rail of the bodj. On the deatnictton of ttie Doinliucftn conv^al at 
Pal]n&, la a book catle^i Ai-i Mftajth}/iit*ilii wu foimd inKirt<-d iho 
"OfflcLUDi Gloriutii tt douctjHnLcui Martjna Mii^ldtri Raymmidi LuUiL" 
Tho btHt pupulnr aketch of Lidlj, iw lava h-uA vritfr. dppenrnd in The 
DtAilm U-nivcrtitg AtiiftutTK fur July 1371, ai^ucd L. HuL9toiif<, ju^.i 
nho writ« : *' ^lOLjgh Dr. Cbitliiierit tia^'ii hin wurka nre not worC!i rejwl- 
ing, be hbs a remirhnhle niAU and a benefactor bo mankind-*' 

-f In Volume VII. vi the Acta SanL-tarurn, puhlUhed at Parifl KJid 
Bomo in 18^, bru tbrva fk^llu vntrmvinpfl ■yiuboligal of bifl sevenfold 
gilu, Aud repref«DtijiK tiht- " MbuiDLcum Indifuv." wherewhh tYte umate 
uid pajplv of Mjtjorca hthva liouuured tlKur patruii ulut iLiid QULttyr. 
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Cathedral of PalmfL. Half a century after hia death 

the process of his conotiizutiou ai Rome was arretted 
by a Dominican inquisitor, who discovered so many 
her»)ieH in liia wrttiDg^, from Iha Koinan point of 
view, that Pope Paul tlie Fourth placed his works in 
the Index. The Kenasccnce restored him to ortho- 
doxy 8o far that tlie Council of Trent gladly used the 
miraculou3 Jegenda of liis later story to buttress the 
cliurcli. His countrymen in Majorca cite Pope Leo 
the Tenth as their authority for observing his festival 
every thirtieth day of June. 

What Goethe wrote of Rouchlin, a later marvel of 
learning and truth -see king, ma.y well be eaad of 
Lulli— 

'* Wflr ffill fitrh ilim vflTS^eichan t 
Zn winu Zeil uln WundenaichflD. " 

Hay he live for us more and more in hia successors, 
who, fflnce Georg Schmidt and Joba Vanderkemp, 
K-rapf and Rebmann, Peter Greig, Ross and Livingstone 
wont to Africa in these later days, have not couatod 
their lives dear unto tliem that the gospel of God 
may be made known throughout the dark continent! 
Rai/THimd Lvlli'a Gi^eitt E!.lxir, an aoonynious 
dramatic poem, published by Hekering in 1869, 
closes with these words in the mission ary-alchemiat'a 
lipa; — 

" Thm hencw ! >Mt Dtit the landi thi-t lie id dukstti. 
And ^v* thy»1f a|oTt«, for light 1 O Lord, 
I thank Tbw lor Thy gift of Mdlesa dnyt 



Tbe Spirit mlleth ma— 1 fcno* not whither 1 
To vfowk Kjm« bct<r work — I Icuov not vb«T« I ' 
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B&ymund LuUi was the Augoetine of the tbirteentti 
centur7; &i the dose of the mnetoenth he £tiU 3'ields 
an example and a Btimulu3, which may be summed 
up in these words from hie own great book ; " He 
who loves not lives aoti he who lives by the life 
cannot die." 

The latc^ visitor to Palma dcsciibes the city of 
Eaymund Lulli as it was on Christnitui Eve 1898 : — - 

^' Palma is a city of about CO, 000 iDhabitanto, 
beautiful inileed for siluftbion, washed by the blue 
watera of the Mediterranean, Eind protected by the 
rugged, purple mountains that rise behind the town 
to a height of from 5,000 to 7,000 feet There are 
numerous £ne chnrches* and a massive cathedral, 
dfitmg from the thirteenth century. From the top 
of tho high tower a splendid view was obtained of 
the city and the surrounding district. Tlie whole 
place is, of course, ^ven up to Komaniam. and ia 
under the rule of Spain. As far aa I am aware, 
there is no evangelical wort tliere except a smal! 
effort of the Wesleyans, and even this appears to bo 
suspended just now. 

"The outward and material beauty of thia lovely 

spot is in strong contrast with the inward moral and 

spiritual darkness. Our hearts yearned for the Light 

of the World to be known there. As we visited one 

cf the churches, that of San FronclscOj we found thera 

a momoriat to Raymond Lulli. One was stirred 

afresh at the memory of such a one, in whom tha 

light and love of the gaspel burned so brightly in 
aeoQ 3 
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the thirteenth century- Lulli ! the Au^atmc of the 
Middle Ag&j», saint, scholar, philosopher, &ad ciia- 
tfionary, yea, and martyr too. Hb awoke from the 
sleep of ain, arose from the dust of death ; on him 
Christ shined and gave hioi light. Then followed 
study, research, and prayer, ending in the journcye to 
preach Christ to the Moalema of Totii^ and Algeria, 
where, after noble testimony given, and aoula won 
from Islam, the aged apostolic man fell a victim to 
Moelem hatred of the gospel. And they atoned 
Kaymund Lulli calling upon Christ. After the lapae 
of aix centuries we atood on his native shore^ about to 
travel Lu Tunla &n he did, to find it atlll, as he did 
then, fast bound la the awful bondage of Mam, 
though, thank God. there are now rays of gospel 
light. As we travel his path we pray, ' God, to us 
may ^ace be given to follow in hia train.'" 



These pa.ssage3 from the genuine writings of the 
missionary- mystic have an abiding power end beauty, 
eapecially in the original Latin; — 

" Let Chmtiaoa, consumed with a barniug love 
for the cause of faith, but consider tliat since no^ 
thing has power to withstand the truth, which by 
the strength of arguments is mighty over all things, 
they can, with God's help and by His might, bring 
back the intideU to the way of faith. Thus the 
precious name of our Lord Jesus, which is in most 
regions of the world still unknown to men, may h& 
proclaimed and adored" 
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"As mj book (Ars Ulagna) was finished on the 
vigils of John the Baptiat, who was the herald of the 
light, and with hia finger pointed to HJm who is tho 
True Ligbtn so may it pleaao our Lord JeBUa Clhrist 
to kindle a new light of the woikl which may guitle 
unbelievers to their conversion, ths.t they, with us, 
may go forth to meet the Lord Jesus Cbrbtj to whom 
be honour and proiae, world without end." 

" A true serv&nb of Christ, who has experienced 
the truth of the Catholic faith, ought not to be 
appalled hy the fear of death when he may lead 
souls to salvation." 

'* I had a wife and children; 1 was tolerably rich \ 
I led & secular life. All those things I cheerfully 
resigned for the sake of promoting the common good 
and diffusing the holy faith. I lentned Arabic ; T 
have several times gone abroad to pi-each the gospel 
to the Saracens; I havo for the sake of the faith 
be^n cast into prison and scourged ; I have lahoiirod 
forty-five yeara to gain over the shepherds of the 
chuTch and prineea of Europe to the common good of 
Christendom. Now I am old and poor, hut still I 
am intent on tho same object. I will persevere in 
it till death, if the Lord Himself permits it." 

" Thy servant woiild choose, if it please Thee, not 
to die a natural death ; he would prefer that liis life 
should end in the glow of love, &s Thou didst, in love, 
offer up Thy life for ua." 

"Thy servant is rc^ady to offer up himself and to 
pour out hia blood for Thee^ May it please Thea, 
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therefore, ere he comes to die, so to unite him to 
Thyself that he, hy mcdLtation ttnd love, may never 
be separated from Thee-" 

" LorJ of heaven. Father of all times, when. ThoD 
didst send Thy Sen to take npon Him human nature. 
He and HLa apostks lived in outward peace with 
Jews, Fhcriaecs, and other men. Of this peace they 
availed thcmaelvca to bring the erring to the know- 
ledge of the truth and to a commumon of spirit with 
themselves. And so, after Tliy example, should 
Christians conduct themselves towards the Saracens." 

•' Elevate thy knowledge, and thy love will be 
elevated- Heu.ven ia not so lofty as the love of a 
holy man. The more thou wilt labour to rise up- 
ward, the more shalt thou rise upward.'* 

" Tlie Christiana lend no aid to the conversion of 
the Mohammedans; hence it comes to pass that for 
one Saracen who becomes a Christian, ten Christi&as 
and more become Mohammedaaa. It becomes those 
in power to consider what the end will be of such a 
state of things. God will not be mocked." 

" Thou true light of all lights, as Thy grace 
through the true faith has enriched Christians before 
unbelievers, so they are bound to demonstrate the 
tnie faith to unbelievers. Bnt since we, O Lord» are 
occupied with vain things, we forget our obligation 
to love vjibdiEverB, to help them, and to guide them, 
since through our fault they remain blind in the 
darkness of unbelief. Hence they will accuse us to 
Thee, Lord, ab the day of judgment." 
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" If the churches of wood and stone and earth are 
bGaatiful, tbo Holy Church, which coiisiato of the 
80u1a oE just Catholic men, would he far more beau- 
tifol if theie were men acquainted with dltferent 
languages who would go through tbo earth, that un- 
righteous and unbelieving men might become prftisera 
of Thy glorious Trinity, and of Thy blessod hamanity, 
and of Thy p&mfnl [>asaian/' 

" Often T liave sought Tbee on the cruciGsj and 
my bodily eyes could not finJ Tliee there. I have 
sought thee with the eyes of my soul^ and by think- 
ing and remembering my bouJ has found Thee ; and aa 
Boon as I found Thee my heart began to grow warm 
with the glow of love, and my eyes to shed tears, 
and my mouth to praise Thee/' 

" All gold is not to be compared with a sigh of 
holy desire," 

" Desire^ and thou wilt live." 




IL 
WILLIAM CAEEY. 

(17^1-1834.) 
BVOUAH FOU^rDEQ OF THE UDDT;]t?f »]B9[05JlET RNlBBrSiaiL 

FOUR centuries and a half sprin the histoiy of 
Cbriatendom from the death of Ra}'mund Lulli 
to tho birth of WUliam Cftrey, in 17Cl,in the obecare 
Engliah village of Piiulorspury. The 'world was 
waitLng, unconsciously but not the less really, for the 
event when, in 1792, Carey founded his Society for 
Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen- 

I. The time was tho third of thrco cpochQ, when 
the human race made a distinct leap upward. The 
first of these waa in the y&ara B.a 55 to a-d. 51, in 
the former of which Julius CtB^ar Inndecl in Great 
Britain, and in the latter, .St Paul, the apostle of the 
nations, passed from Asia into Greece. Europe, and 
particularly the English -speaking peoples^ then entered 
on the miaaionary career which has made them the 
gnidoa of the dark races to Christ, 2. The second 
of these new-hirth tiine^ of the race was from 1492 
to 1534, when Columbus revealed America; Indift 
waa opened up to Europe ; Eraamua gave to his age 
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the New Testnjnent in the origlnnl Greek, with a 
Lntm brELQslation of hh own; ant] Luther pabH^hed 
the vemocul&r Biblej which is in every land "The 
GreOpt MiasioDfiry." Europe thus ChrisUflJuzod, and 
its churches nnew vitdiaetl by the living oracles of 
God— a double proccM which occupied eighteen cen- 
turies — ^had not beguo its Appointed duty, as the chosen 
aervFUit of the Lord, of evangelizing the world, which 
lay in dumb hclplc^nees and pathetic ncedn 3. The 
third epoch, covering th© years 177£)-17D2, is mwked 
by the namee of two men, William Carey and George 
Washington, In 1779 the former, a journeyman 
cobbler, eighteen yeara of age, began to pray every 
day, and to work ft>r the ealvGtion of the heathen and 
the freedom of the alavca ; in 1792 his prayers were 
anawei-ed in the Srst defeat of the slave-traders by 
the English Parliament, and in the foundation of the 
Rociety which sent him forth, the Grat Englishman o£ 
modem times, to ^ve the gospel to the peoples of 
Asia. In 1782 George Washington's work had been 
accepted by OrejLt Bntain in the Treaty of Paris ; and 
the United States of America^ independent for ever, 
became the seeonc^ great factor in the evangelizing of 
the world. The same epoch was that of the French 
Revolution, On its secular side an eruptive force 
which has not yet spent its influence, it was divorced 
from religion; while the American Revolution wa-s 
saturated with the salt of Christianity by its Puritan 
f^tber^. On the apiritual side the French Revolution 
was the foe of the missionary enlerpriee, becoming to 
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the new Chriaiian revival much that the apoDtuy of 
Julian hail vainly hoped to bu to the Pauline apos- 
toUte, and all that the Mohammedan apostasy haa 
been to the churches of Chrysoatomj Nestorius, and 
Auguatine. 



THE THUEE NEW BTBTH EPOCHa 



RO. fi5— A.D. fil- 
Opened Gnut Brctojii, 

of EugliBL-apoibkia^ 
varld-Futsro. Paul 
tevultd Christ to lh« 
Wast ttirouirh Gteeoa, 

CeTclabiaJi ni work. 



OoLUUBTJft opPQOd 
America, aod India fol- 
lowod. EoABHua and 
LcrrtiEa wciatmod the 
churcEi and gave the 

M "Thtj Gnat Miwion- 
Aryt" ba»ii]^ «]! oit tlie 
Nicfflw Creed vt the 
Ohurcb, A^ontcdic aixd 
Oittbclic 



AIT. i:79-17m, 
WABaiHUTOv mode 
the Cnitsd Statca the 
Dtcond minftioabry 
centre, WrLLUuCABBT 
piayed For aUm luid 
heathen, uid becjum 
the fint Kn^liflb nia' 
ftiunAry and nihlstrut*- 
lator fur Aaia, dtiriag^ 
the Apontiuiy of the: 
French EteroJvtion. 



We Bee the Lord's leisure working through the first 
two epochs slowly, because the faith of the Church 
wa>s 80 weak, \ta love so little, ltd obedfenee f¥J fitful. 
We who are entering the second century of the third 
epoch are the children of the men who saw William 
Carey and upheld his hands, who caught hia epirit 
and created the Biiaeionary organizations cf the prea- 
ent day. The world is older and needier, and sal- 
vation ia nearer than when first we believed. Are 
WB, in the opening years of the new century, to rest 
content without proving the other side of God'a eter- 
nity — the Lord's haste ; "" One day is as a thousand 
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years 



"1 



This wan the pofiition of the founder of modem 
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missions in relation to the history of the world and 
of the Church of Chmt, Net lees distinct vraa it oa 
to the literature of the Englbh lang^age^ which, by 
preaching and teaching, by translating and printing, 
ho was to anticipate all others in giving to Southern 
AaiEL He came from a comer of tiie MidJands in 
which tha poet of nature and of Chriatian philan- 
thropy hod found a refuge. As a lad be studied 
tlieology, nnd learned to lead tho prayera of Christian 
men and women under Sutcliff, in OIney, not a atone's- 
throw fi-om the Orchard Hon^a of William Cowper 
and filrs, T^nwin, It waa in writing hi-^ aisty-cight 
Olney Hyrcins that Cowper'a genius recognised itaelf. 
It was in the seven years from 17S0-S6 that he 
poured forth his Progress of Error, his Truth, his 
Tabu Talk, hia Expostulation, his Hope, hia Charity, 
his Convereatioiit his Retirement, and then The Tctak, 
which placed hiiu for ever in the rare position of the 
poet'a poet, so that Mrs. Browning sang at bis graver 

O Clidfitiana, $.1, yoac ctohh nf hope a ho|>eI(.'« band wad dining I 
O Eivn. thih uibu in brotherhcux) yoai we&ry fuLlid be^iiliDfr. 
Orou^ iaiy wliila ha Uiught yita iJTact!, uid dlud while ye wora 
miilin;! " 

Cowper heads the proceaaion of the century's poets 
and prose writers with his hymns of sclf-ftTir render, 
his strains of hope, his trumpet-call for the slave, his 
ptawe of the evangelicals whom the world despised, 
has asaertion of the right of every man to know the 
love of God in Christ. 

If the world waa waiting for such a man as William 
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Carey, the church w&b a,i^Iccp. In Enp^land the Wes- 
]cys and Whitefield, m Scotland the " Marrow " divinca 
and Secession fathers, in South India Huch workers ba 
Schwartz, in ice-houni America and the Weat Indiea 
the devotion of the MoraviaJi Brethren, had led Cow- 
per to sing of the first echo of goapel-proaebJag : — 

*• Tbil Boniid bMpwki aalvation cm ila v»y, 
The triumph d a 1iff>-n%tDr!iig da]f ; 
TEt hebrd wtcre En|;laad'i Kust-^M glorj ntimei, 
And Id ihv gxdia uf her ComutfltD mmo, 

Asd itOI Lt ■I'RAdL" 

When Caxay himself, four years after, wrote hia 
aurvoy of the religious atato of the world, the only 
names of what would now bo called foreign niisaion- 
ades that he could give were, Mr. Eliot of New 
Englpjid, so long before as 1632 ; Mr. David Erainerd. 
who did not live long enough to diapen.ge with an 
interpreter; Mr. Kirkland and Mr Scrgcujit. John 
"Wesley is naraed as having "lately made an effort ux 
the West Indiea;" but a generation was to pa^ 
before tho Methodists, who had a tnkaionary of some 
foresight in Coko, were to follow the example of 
Carey's Society, about 1817. Not an En^liahmaa 
could be foond to be sent forth by the Church Mia- 
aionary Society till the Bame year. Tlie Church uf 
Scotland heard foreign missions denounced as pre- 
pOBteroua by a nkinUter whom it raided to the chair 
of Moikrator of its General A-^seinbiy; while Dr< 
John Erakiue, the friend of Sir Walter Scott and 
correspondent of Cai"ey, was ona of tJie few who 
protested against such bla-'iphemy. Carey stood alone. 
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He took the thirteen long years of hia early tnanliood 
— from 1779, when he began to pray, to 1792 — to 
convince twelve ministers and laymen of the North- 
ftrnptonshire Union, while to the ]&si he fitiled to niave 
the Baptist lenders in London to do anything. He 
found sympathizere rather in Church of England 
evongulicola like John Newton, Cbarlea Simeon, and 
Hftweia of Oldwinkle ; in Anglo-lndiana like Charles 
Grant and the Clapham meii^ whom he inBnenced ; 
and in the ministers and elders of Scottish Presbj- 
teriEinism, who worked outaide of tlie church, or, like 
the Haldaiies, left it in disgust. Andrew Fuller, 
when he woa rorsed by the niissionary cntorpriae from 
that spintual lethargy of which ho complained, woe 
the best colleague and secretfiry ever an evangelist 
had ; but he was alow to convince at the fir^t. The 
elder Kyland publicly rebnked the " younf,' man " who 
had dared to suggest that these poor Midland Baptists 
should ever discnaa the duty of converting the world. 
The one Friend Carey had was the "sei-apbic" Pearce 
of Birmingham, and he was *lying of hereditary 
disease, eUe he might have accompanied him to 
BengnJ. 

When these men did become bis coadjutors, they 
were generoi:s and humble enough ; nor was hie 
stronger cnllesgue in the work in Serampore, Dr. 
Joehna Marshman, leas so as they reviewed the won- 
derful history long after. What did Andrew Fuller 
wiibe aa the very first words of Na 1 of the Periodical 
AccojLniSt when he published a nairative of the first 
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eatabliahment of tbe aociety ? " The on^pn ol' this 
society will be found in the workings of cur brother 
Oarey's mind, which for tho la^tt nine or ten years 
has been directed to this object with very little inter- 
mission. His heart appears to have been set on the 
convcrsioa of tho hoathon boforo ho camo to rcsido 
at Moulton in 1736." But Carey'a favourite sister 
carrier back his concern for tho milljona ignorant of 
Jesus Christ almost to the time of hie converaion; 
when, having given himself, he must needs save 
others. His wife'a Bistor, who accompanied them to 
Didia, "waa witness to tho extreme anxiety of Mr, 
Carey on the subject" long before any steps were 
thought of for establishing a foreign mission. Slie 
gives TX3 the significant picture of the young shoe- 
maker, her father's apprentice and successor, " standing 
motionless for an hour or more in the middle of a 
path in the garden, abstracted from outward olijects 
by the ' working' of a mind that had begun to devote 
itself to a vast and newly contemplated project." 

This originality of William Carey under the oppo- 
sition of tho learning and the eccleaiaatidam of his 
time must be understood, not only that justice may 
be done to the most modest of men, but that we may 
see the direct operation of tho Spirit of God, who 
called him, aa the Master bad called to the Divine 
apostolotc the fiahcrmcn and the tax-gatherer of Gali- 
lee, Like Daniel, he " wm greatly beloved/' and, like 
Cornelius, who "prayed to God alway," it was snJi! of 
him by the heavenly watchers, " Behold, he prayeth ( " 
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Not even in the Scriptures is tbere a clearer cose of 
a proviJential ca.il tlirough prayer to a world-witle 
enterprise than tlie Carey chapter of the pa§t century's 
contiDUHtioii of the Acts of the Apostles. Let us 
look at it. 

Three times in the opening thit-d of the eighteenth 
century the British people in the United Kingrlora 
and in America observed the first naticral prayer- 
ooncert on record — in 1712, at the critical juncture 
which ended in the Protestant anccesalon in the House 
of Hanover; in 1732, and (^fain in 1735. The two 
loMi prayer -concerta were observed in Scotland, with 
the result tliat in 1742 great revivals of religion 
quickened the ministers and people of its western 
counties The ministers who had received the new 
light rcaolvcd to make the union perpetual, and to 
extend it all over Oi-eat Britain and America as a 
foreign mission union. They called it a ^' concert to 
promote more abnndant application to a duty that is 
perpetually binding— j>m^«r ihtt our God's Kingdom 
may covie, joined tidth prais€8" The time waa every 
Saturday evening and Sunday morning, and more 
solemnly on the first Tuesday of every quarter, begin- 
ning with February 1746. The niemorial vroji sent 
to Jonathaji Edwards, A.M., then *' minister of the 
gospel in Northampton, New England," and five hun- 
dred copies were distributed in almost every county 
in wliat was then known as the Maaaachu setts Bay. 
and in other provinces. The year after Jonjithan 
Edwards wrote, and five Boston ministers published, 
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with a preface, An HumUs Attempt to Promote 
Explicii A(/rr:enient and VisiUe Union of God's 
PeopU in ExtraoTdiiuit^ Prayer for tlis Revival of 
Helifjion and Uie Adva'nceitient of Chriit'9 Kingdom 
on Earth, Pursv^ani to Soripture Pt-omisea and Pro- 
pfotjiea Oanceming iiic Last Time. The five miniatera 
declined to be bound by Edwarda'a " ingeniona obfler- 
vationa on the prophecies/* but added, *' If such a 
terrible time U coming in Europe, which wo, in 
dcfoading America, arc likely to aharc in, the more 
need vre have of joining in earnest and constant 
prayers for eitraorJinQiy suffering graces for ouraelvea 
and others" Ths Amencaji tind French Revolutiona 
more than justi6ed the wfitchfal instincts of the man 
who, as saint and thinker, was without a rival in any 
land. 

The pentecoatal spirit that breathed from Scottish 
Cambuftlang to New England's North&Tcpton, was 
wRfted back again by prayer to "Northampton ia 
Old En^knd." In 1784 tbo aesociation of Baptist 
minietcra and mcascngcrs in tho countica of North- 
ampton, Leicester, etc., meeting at Nottingham, re^ 
solved on the firet Monday evening in every calendar 
month to pray for the general revival and spread of 
roHgion. January 21, 17S8, was kept as a private 
fast in John Ryland's study, when, as his diary 

records, "Brethren Fuller, SutclifT, Carey, and I 

each prayed twice — Carey with singular enlargement 
and pungency. Our chief design was to iioplore a 
revival of the power of godliness in our own souls, in 
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our churclies, and in tlie churcK at large." To War- 
wickahire and Yorkahire, and among Catholic Chtia- 
tuinfl* the concert apreod, till, on May 4, 1789, John 
SiitcIiJf eont forth From Olney his reprint of tho work 
of Jonatlioa Edwards. Carey hod beca baptized in 
the Nene at Northampton, below Doddridge*s iiieeting- 
bonse, in 17S3, and had rmticipatod Byland and 
Sutcliff by a year in hb praying for the whole worlJ. 
Wh&n he publbhed hia »ow famous Inquiry, ho 
declared that the eighb year?)' concert of prayer had 
led to the opening of lands to missions, the upread of 
civil and religious liberty, and the noble effort, made to 
abolbh tho inhuujan slave-trade. But he added what, 
up to that time, no Engl iah -speaking Christian, not 
even Edwards, hod attempted: "Suppose a coinpanj 
of «eriou» Christiana, ministers, and private persons, 
were to form themselves iuto a society ? " 

Prayer waa tho expecting of great things from 
God ; tho society, and Careya goiog forth to India a» 
ita first missionary, w&a the attempting great things 
lor God. At Nottingham, on May 31, 1792, after 
publishing hfs Tnguirt/, he preached from Isaiah liv- 
S* 3, the great sermon which so clearly pi-oved "tho 
Griminality of our supinene!^ in tho cause of God/' as 
Ryland confessed, that Fuller and ho both yielded. 
At Kettering, on October 2, 1792, the ministers* 
meeting founded Carey's Society of members, sub- 
scribing £10 at once, or lOfl. 6d annually, with 
thiH coinmittoo of five, three to be cmpowcrod to 
act — John Ryland, Reynold Hogg (treasurer). WilK 
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iam C&rey, John Suicli^ ajid Andrew Fuller (aecre- 

Thus, by catholic prayer, Scotland tegan, New 
England cootioued, and tho English shoemakerj 
William Corcj', by his society, completed the modem 
missiooary entperprise of 1792, Where waa he to 
begin ? 

The same hand which guided Columbus to America 
when he set out for India, led William Carey to India 
when ho had desired to go to Tahiti, So» three- 
quarteiB of a century later, David Livingstone deter- 
mined to be a mediciJ misslDnary to the Oiinese, but 
God kept him for AfricsL When Carey was mastering 
seven languages, as he sat in his cobbleta stall at 
Hackleton and Moulton, or atnon^ his dowors and 
birds opposite his chapel in Harvey Lane, Leicester, 
the surgeon of an Ea,^t Indi&man, John Thomas, was 
rudely trying to eonverfc the natives of Calcutta and 
Bengal. He had no ficholarahip, and little comraOQ 
acnae, but he yearned for the soula of men, and in hie 
thre& voyages he had learned the local facts. Filled 
with thfse, he met Carey, when they embraced each 
other with tears of joy, and Bengal was chosen aa the 
scene of the mission. Carey and Thomas went forthj 
two together, one an ordained and tho other a medical 
missionary, with their families, and £150 a year 
between them, to win to Christ the Hindus and 
Mohammedans, first of a Province in which these now 
number eighty millions, then of all Northern, Central, 
and Western India, and then of the half of Auia, 
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from the Gulf of Persia to the Yellow Sea of CTjma. 
Wbile we tbajik God fot Carey's faith and lov©, 
wliich the delays of twelve years had only int<^nai£cdi 

let us not blame the thirteen ministers who, at Ket- 
tering, subscribed £13, 2s. G*\. whtLrtwith this mighty 
enterprise was began.* As with a few loaves and 
Gahes the Son of Man fed the multitudes of His day 
again and again in the wildemesa, so the Bieen Lord 
and Beignlng King multiplied the Rrat ntites then 
cast into His treasury, till before he died Carey saw 
them grow to £400,000 a year. Ai^d now, after a 
centcry, we reckon them at £3|250,000 a year, and 
count that all too small, Carey a minimum for '* every 
person*' waa lOs. Cd. a year, which these poor atrug- 
gling ministers mere than doubled at fitarting; and if 
every coraniunicant of the evangelical churches had 
given oven tho minimum in the last hundred years, 
there would nob be a thousand mUltons of human 
beings alive who know not Christ It was the poor 
of Climt^s Bock who sent forth the firat Eiigli&h- 

*T1ujI is tha e*«r m^mcAbl^ liat of th> pione^ BubHriben :— 

JohnHjUnd, NorthamptoQ. - £3 2 

RpjnDld Hng7. ThrapBlono-, 2 2 

Jolin SiiCrliff, Olnej... „ 110 

Andrew Fizllnt, Kt^irflfinff..... „-,,...- 110 

AbrshHTn GreMivniort, Oakhitn. ,....„„._ 110 

Kdmrd ShAiTDiin, Cotteflbnnk „. 110 

Johna Burtoa, FoiMn 010 A 

&nmu4] P^Arce. Birrriin^huzi. 1 1 

Thnmai Eltmdflll, AnTshy, D 10 a 

William Heighton, Road „..„. 30 H 

John Eyrcjij Brfcybma[f,...„..«,._^.<,^._«,,.^, 10 A 

Joseph Timma, K.etCerin;. .., 110 

A Cuntributor-, □UD«i]at noorded {Oimf *),,., 10 6 
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Speaking miflaionaries, ajid who have supports their 
aiicccsaors all through the century. It is still thi3 
comparabivelj poor who raise every year the three 
and a quarter millions sterling admimstered by the 
misaionary churches and societies. 

WOliam Carey was thirty^three yeara of age when, 
on November 10, 1793^ ho landed at Calcutta, and 
began there the forty-one years of hia mlssioaary 
career. After monblis of poveity and b&rdaliip^ cuu^-^ 
mg iiiiaery to his wife wliich soon atfected her reason, 
yet himaelf ever working for his Master amoDg the 
natives, Carey found himself nominally an indigo 
planter in the service of the godly Bengal civilian 
of Malda, George Udriy, of a famous Scot? family^ 
on :E950 a ye^r. No apprenticeship could have 
been better than the Beven years which he spent 
anieng the Hindus of the district now known as 
Dinajpore. He had been ejected from the East 
India, Company's ship in which hla first pasj^e 
had been taken, nnd had reached Calcutta un- 
observed in a Banish vessel As a missionaty he 
would not have been allowed to land, or, having 
landed, he would have been deported as some of his 
successors were. As a planter, daily doing missionary 
work, he was not interfered with ; while he not only 
supported himself at no cost to his society, which he 
urged to send misGionaries to Africa with the old 
salaries of Thomas and himself, but he gave moro 
thsji half his income to extend his own mission. 
The self-supporting system was that on which thfr 
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only evoDgelical mUsionary agency thou known — 
that of the Mora^■iaIl Brethren— waa conducted ; and 
Carey and his coUeagaea bo carried it out till they 
died thattheyperaonally gave £90.000 bo their mission. 
The first letters of Carey and Thomaa were not 
received by Andraw Fuller, the secretary, till the end 
of July 1704, and they were little more than a 
modeab record of toil at the languages, of conversa- 
tions with the natives, of hardNhips from the climate, 
and of the hypocrisy of the one Bengali whom 
Thomas had previously attached to him self as a 
catechumen and interpreter. Earn Bose. But Carey's 
faith and aocrifice lighted up the whole evaugelioil 
world of Great Britain — Anglican, Nonconformist, 
and Preabj-terian — when Fuller published No. I. 
of his Penodical Accounts relative to the Baptist 
Miflsionary Society, following Francke's Pietist ex- 
ample of 1710, Charles Grant, John Newton, and 
the Clapham men in London, aj^d Charles Simeon in 
Cambridge, were delighted, and resolved to renew 
their former attempt, which in a few years resulted 
in the establishment of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, Ryland, in Bristol, called friends like Dr. 
Bt^ue to rejoice with him and spread Carey's letters 
before the Lord^ so that the London Missionary 
Society soon sprang into being. In the far north Dr. 
Enkine and GreviUe Ewing founded Iho Scottish 
Miaaionary Society ; and Robert Holdane, selling 
the beautiful estate of Airthrcy, in the Ochils, laid 
£25,000 at the Lord's feet Every true Christian 
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in the land w&a moved o^ successive numbeis of tha 
Periodicctl Accounts appeared, till in the two Qaar* 
Urli^ Sydney Smith scoffed and Soathey rebuked 
bim, while even the doubting churches began to 
deluge Parliamenb with petitions, which ended in 
the comparative toleration aecured by the E&sb India, 
Company's charter of 1813. 

Carey's own society was not idle, for Fuller and 
Rylanil wore its executive, who had vowed, by prayer 
and toil, to hold the ropes while ha worked below in 
the gold mine of the unconverted aouls of the millions 
of Southern Asia, Before the eighteenth century 
closed four colleagnes and their familiea were sent 
out to him \ but going as misaionariea, they could 
not then sail in b British ship or land on the East 
India Company's territory without the licence or 
pa^bporb refused them. Again the hand of God 
appeared guiding the infant mission. At the very 
time when Carey's position in the Company's territory 
was becoming so intoleriLble that he seriously pro- 
posed to cross tho Himalayan frontier into Bhootan, 
Charles Qrant, a director and twice chairman of the 
Company, fulvised the four to seek the protection of 
the Danish fla^ at Serampore, fourteen miles up the 
Hoogli from Calcutta. They shipped in an American 
vessel, the Criterion, cf which a Presbyterian elder 
of Philadelphia, Captain Wickea, was captain ; he 
sent them ofT in boats just before entering the port 
of Calcutta, and they landed without difficulty at 
Serampore on the "Lord's day, October IS, 1799." 
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Next Lords day the Danish governor, with hia staff, 
wcTshipped at their £rst aervice. Denmark ev«r 
Aiter protei^Led them, and has not ceased to be proud 
of its trust up bo the present sovereign, although, in 
1845, Serampore became Brittah by purchase. Under 
a Danish pasj^port, Ward, whom Carey hiinoelf had 
chosen when a pi-inter and editor at Derby, went off 
to Dinajpore to perenade him to ahare the security 
of auch a centre. January 10^ 1800, found the ^vq, 
afterwards joined by Thomas occaaionally, united in 
loving fellowship and toil in what has been called 
the Canterbury of Asia, 

When Carey tranfiferred bis India mieaion to the 
forei^ centre of Berampote ho waa in the perfection 
of hia powers. Forty years of age ; seasoned to the 
climate ; master of the grt^at Hindu languages of 
East and West, Bengali and ]^n,rathi, and having 
the key of Sanskrit from which they spring ; know- 
ing and loving the people of evory class, especially 
the peasantry, artisam, and Brahmans ; familiar with 
their intellectual and ecoaomic condition, their re- 
sources and H^icultural wants ; in command of the 
printing press and all its appliances 5 ha^'ing tran.^- 
lated the New Testament and written vernacular 
works; above ail, yearning for the salvation of every 
man the more he knew the misery and the ignorance 
of all, William Carey stands before us at tlie opening 
of the nineteenth century the greatest of the thou- 
sands whom Evangelical Christendom has sent to the 
conquest of the world. 
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For the six missionarieB and their families Fuller 
had promised £S60 a year ; but Carey had not been 
■with them more than eight days when they tcok the 
first steps to form a Brotherhood, by adopting "n set 
of rules for the government of the family." On the 
eu-ly death of three of them, and as the othera made 
the common fund not only Gclf-supporting', but the 
means of planting new missions^ their £Lg;reemcnt 
took the form of IfiOa, Hpiritual and adminiatrative, 
under which, In loving unity, they nought to win 
Asia for Chriat. Of their eleven "great principles" 
this was the firat: * It is abaolutoly necessary that 
we set an infinitrC value on immortal souls;" and 
this the tenth : " That we be constant in prayer and 
the caltivation of personal religion, to fit us for the 
discharge of these iaborioua and unutterably impor- 
tant labours. Let us often look at Bralnerd, in the 
woods of America, pouring out his very aoul before 
God for the pcriahing heathen, without whose sal- 
vation nothing could make him happy." In the 
eleventh we again trace Carey's experience and 
languor : "No private family over enjoyed a greater 
portion of happiness than we have done since we 
resolved to have all things in common. If we are 
enabled to persevare, we may hops that multitudes 
of converted souls will have reason to bless God to 
all eternity for sending His gospel into this country,^ 

Krishna Pal woa the first of these "multitudes/' 
ascertained hy the India census of February 1891 
to be 2,284,000, or above two millions, if we confine 
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GorsetTes to natives, besides the miUione of redeemed 
Aai&tica who have joined the multitude which no 
Tuan can number. He waa an intelligent adult only 
a few years younger than Carey; a cajpenter who 
read one of Carey'a tracts as ho lay with a dis]oca.ted 
arm ; an inquirer whom T1ioma.a healed, and who 
came, the first-Fruib of Bible and medical miaslona, to 
Jesus. He became a missionary to his countrymen 
in Calcutta and Assam, and a writer of auch hjmins 
Bfi that which, in ite English veraion, many sin^ 
Itoaidca those who use the Baptist Hymnal : — 

"O ihoa, my soul, forjirptno more 
Tie Friend who »n thy mliery bora : 
Let every iduE be lorfgoi -, 
But uh, my vjql, target Him pot ', " 



Krishna Pal's baptiem, along with one of Carey's 
HOns, in the broad Koogli Kiver, besiiie the mission 
house, on the last Sabbath of 1800, in presence of 
the Danish governor and his native subjects, was to 
the long-waiting and often disappointed missionary 
of eight years' staiiding an event "of great joy* I 
had the Imppiness to desecrate the Qunga {Ganges) 

by baptizing the first Hindu, I addressed the 

people in Bengali, having sung a Bengali translation 
of the hymn 'Jeau3, and shall it ever be^' and 
engaging in prayer after the addres.^, I administered 
the ordinance of the Lord's Supper/' Converts 
followed slowly at fir^t, and then faster from all 
cflst^ flad classes — fi-om Brahmana ba well as Mo- 
hammedans ; from Eurasians and Europeans; from 
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English soldiers and high officers. 8ir Henry Have- 
lock AJid Sir Donald McLeod were of the last class. 
Calcutta city and its neighbourhood became quite as 
much the scene of hia missionary labours as Danish 
Serampore, for in the moat intolerant Umcs Carey, as 
profea-^or in Lord Wellesley's College of Fort William, 
was to the authorities a persona iputa, and as the 
years went on active Opposition ceased. Like every 
wise missionary since St Paul, and unlike many igno- 
rant cntics of missiona oven in the pre^^cnt day, Carey 
followed every method, if by any means he might 
'win men and women and their children to ChrisL 

But his three methoda of evangelizing the natives 
and Eurasians were teaching, preaching, and trans- 
lating- From the Srat he and Dr. Marshman opened 
schools, Bengali and English, From the first he and 
all his coadjutors, English and Bengali, pi-eached 
Christ in season ajid out of seoson in the country 
languages. Carey's college, paid for oat of his earn- 
ings as professor chiefly, is still the noblest educa- 
tional building in India. He never depreciated 
educationcJ evangelizing based on grants-in-aid from 
the State, which he was the first to take, and he 
encouraged young Ale^cander Duff to follow the same 
method in happier circumatanoea in the metropolis 
of Caleutta. 

When, in his great work, the Annals of the Bti- 
glish Bihte, Christopher Anderson reviewed the prin- 
cipal tmnalations oE Holy Scripture which Carey had 
made into the languages of the peoples of India and 
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Southern Asia, he declaimed that that generation Hved 
too near the object to be able to descry the ptopor- 
tions or estimarto the value of the work. "Fifty 
years hence the character of i\\vi extraordinary and 
humble man will be more correctly appreciated" 
Dr. F. A. Cox, the historian of tlie first half century 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, wrote about the 
same time that Carey might have been a Luther or 
a Newton had he lived in their age, "but his faced- 
ties, consecrated by reli^on to a still higher enJ, 
have gained for him the sublime difitinction of having 
been the ti'anslator of the Scriptures and the bene- 
factor c£ Asia." Catholic and evangelica.! Christen- 
dom, after another half century, gratefully adopts 
the eulogy as its owa 

As a man and a mi^ionary William Carey's forty- 
one years' apoatol&tc in India formed an all-round 
career. His plodding — the only merit he would 
admit; his natural genius; his consecration to the 
highest good of the dark races; hia faith in God and 
personal love to Je^nis Christ; bus splendid health 
and capacity for patient toil; his simple self-denial, 
free alike from coQ^ciousnesa and asceticism for its 
own sake ; his chivalrous atFcction to family and 
friendd, and his courtesy to his friends' enemies — he 
had none of his own — all constitute a character 
ne&rer perfectnesa than any aince the inspired John 
died at Ephesua, But if analysis leads ns to study 
Qftch great service that he was called by the Spirit 
oE Qod to render to the church and the worlJ, we 
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h&ve no diSculty !□ selecting these two a>^ the 
greatest — the fouading of his society in 1792, and 
the broDHlatioQ oF the Scriptures into thirtj-eijc Asiatic 
Ifljiguagas. If RoLert Hull could, amid the contro- 
versies of hb lifetime, declare Carey to have been, 
even then, " the instrument of diffusing more religious 
knowlcdgo tbaji has fa-IIen to the lot of any indi- 
vidu&l since the Reformation," and if Southey could 
challtiiige his own Church of Eln^land, cU combined, 
to show the like, w}mt shall ba the verdict of evan* 
gelical Chrifltendom now ? 

Carey was tlie pioneer translator of the Word of 
Qod into the languages of Southern Asia in this 
aense^ that he was the first — except into Tamil and 
Telugu — and that, not knowing how aoon he might 
be called away, he niuRt make haste to give every 
people the good news of God in their own tongue. 
He worked night ond day for this end, while neglect- 
ing no other imperative duty except his personal 
correspondence. To one lady he excused his silence 
thus — that every letter he wrote meant the sacrifice 
of a chapter of the Bengali Bible J 

The providence of God liad, unconsciously, trained 
him for this work far more effectually than if he had 
gone to college like Henry Martyn. When, a thought- 
less hoy in the church of which Kis father was clerk 
and schoolmaster, he knew the Scriptures- ^Tien, at 
eighteen, he sought food for his new spiritual life 
among the Nonconformists, he so studied the Bible 
for himself that he "formed hU own system" of 
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belief From its BeTf-eWdencc or self^revealing contenta, 
and found in it whAt all the reformers and univer- 
fiities o! the past centuries had failed to aee — the 
miaBionnry call. As tho youth leo-med each new 
language, he re&d hb daily momlEig chapter in it, till 
the number became seven. He might preach with 
the voice and teach with the lips, and the etfect might 
pass away with liis own life, which must be brief at 
the longest. But hia translations of tho Scriptures, 
the first into the Oriental vernaculars, would, if once 
made, be improved on by others, and would carry the 
message of God to man far and wide where no mis- 
sionary could go, and down through the ages when 
the pioneer was forgotten, Carey loved to preach, 
bub he thirsted to translate. He worked sixteen 
hours out of every twenty-four, because he ha^^ted to 
send out from the press the portions and then the 
whole of the vernacular Bible, while neglecting no 
other department of tho missionary's duty that fell 
to him. And God so accepted Hia servant's work 
that bis holy ambition yroA realized beyond oil his 
yearning, and In a rapture of thanksgiving he said to 
Marfihman as he lay a-dying: "I have not a wish 
left uneatietiod." God eo hleEecd His Berviint'e self- 
denial and toil that He enabled him to contribute 
personally £46^625 to the creation and extension 
of the Serampore Miasion^ ao that he saw before 
his death " twenty-six gospel churches planted in 
India within an area of about eight hundred 
mi1», and above forty labouring brethren raised up 
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on the spot amid tbeiu/' as his surviving coUeajpie 
wrote. 

Lot it nob be supposed, however, that Carey ne- 
glected either tlie erudition of scliutftrMhip or the 
delicate vfiriations of literary style and colloquial 
idiom in hia O dental ism. Compatativo philolo^ 
woa only coming to the birth as a science in bis 
day, and his la the merit of having done more to 
prepare the data for its generalizations, oji well as 
to apply its laws to the m*mtering of other tongues, 
than any contemporary or prcdeceaaon Sir William 
Jonea, the Christian judge, who diod all too early 
at thirty-four, alone was before him. 8ir Charlca 
Wilkina and the elder Halhed had made the drst 
translations fi'oni the Saii-skrit and the Persian, iind 
the former had cut the first Bengali types, Henry 
Colebrooke, greater than all, and inspirer oE the 
German Orient&lists* was Carey's immediate contem- 
porttry and sometimes tallow -worker. The sllglitly 
later scholar, Horace Hayman Wilson, who became 
first Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, and was 
no friend of Miaaions, has more warmly eulogiaed 
Carey's Sanskrit scholarship and fluent and correct 
speech than any other, remarking that "it waa not 
in Dr. Carey's nature to volunteer a display of his 
erudition ;" the marvel is ho^ even he could tind 
time for his transktions of the Sanskrit G]nc-% the 
metaphysical treantiaea, and still more for hb many 
and magnificent dictionaries and gnunmars. But 
the motive accounts for it all when he confesses. 
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in 1811, in reference to his JJnivgrsal IHetionary 
of the Oriental Languages Derived from tlie Sanskrit, 
wliieh vas buraed in the grea,t fire of the Soromporo 
Press soon after, the desire *'tc> swaist biblical atudtnts 
to coiTect the translation of the Bible in the Oriental 
langTiages after we are dead,'* 

His knowledge of tho many dialocts and sven 
patois of the widespread Bengali and Hindi peoples 
was unexampled^ and has probably nsver since been 
equalled- For he was a missionary who daily worked 
among them, and among the lowest as well as highest 
classes of them. He had facilities for learning their 
very slang and vocabulary of abuse, which no one 
has ever since posaessei in Bengal save the revenue 
settlement officials who may happen to love lan- 
guages, and the people in other provinces. That rare 
book, Dialogues Intended to Facilitate the Acquiring 
of tlte Bengalee Language, with its curious preface, 
published by Carey in 1818, throws a flood of light 
on the life and beliefs of the eighty milliona even at 
tlie present day, too long neglected. In one hundred 
and thirteen parallel pages we have tho talk of every 
class, learned and illiterate; the '* grave style" and 
the "common talk of Jabouriog people," the language 
of women "considerably differing from that of the 
men, especially in their quarrels ; " the proverbial 
expressions and the very irregular talk of fiahennen. 
Some of it is atmoat too coarse for repetition even in 
English; but fiJI, including diiblogues which set forth 
" the domeaMc economy of the country/' forms a 
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prico]e89 revelatioa of the inner life of the dumb 
tnillioDa of Bengal, wid no less a testimony to the 
wonUei-full/ humfiji tcDdemesa and lumutpe knowledge? 
of the first English missionary to India, Williain 
Carey used to exhaust three Pandits daUy as hb 
fimanuen^es and fellow- work era. Ho had the power, 
like some great gencnUa, of falling asleep in a mo- 
ment and for a fixed tiioe. Each Pandit had instruc- 
tions to rouse him for a new spell of work should ho 
not be awake at the boor ; and when the Oriental's 
reluctance to summon fl sleeper back to lifo pre- 
vailed occaaionally, the eager fjcholar never failed 
to reprove him. Only tlien waa the perfect temper 
ruffled, for the translator had been allowed to steal 
time from hU work For God and for posterity. 

If the science of comparativo gramniar had not 
been formulated in Carey's time, still less was that 
of biblical criticism in the modern sen^e dreamed ol 
Theology, though the queen of the sciences, was then 
a^ little studied as the active lifo of godliness was 
pursued in Christian churches and communities, 
Carey accomplished his splendid work with no {tppar- 
aius crittcita worthy of the name in those days, and 
with the help of no commentary more critical than 
l)oddndge's Family Expositor, which had appeared 
in 1738, His Greek concoi-doJico was always at 
his aide- An interesting parallel might be drawn 
between him and Henry Martyn, his young contem' 
porary and neighbour for a time, at the translating 
work. As to Hebrew, like biblical eritieism, a 
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scholarly knowledge of that on an/ eitensitfe aceJe 
IS only Qow coming into existence ; but Carey w&s 
at the level of the best HebraiBta oC bis day. The 
grammar waa known then ; oxcgctical mcthoda are 
of to-day. The problem whicli God gave to the 
church in the evangelical revival a century ago was 
that of evangelizing the dark races ; and to-day there 
has been added that of consecrating all recent know- 
ledge and a-itical inquiry by evangelical fidelity to 
the bme inapiration of the Scripturea. The more 
that Carey toiled at his translating, the nearer be 
was drawn to the Spirit of Gocl, and the more his 
faitb was fed by the revektiun and the teatLmony 
o£ Jesua Chriat 

William Carey's two greatest translations of the 
fiible were that into Bengali for the bhnJ millions, 
and into Sanskrit for their blinder leaders. In fout 
years after landing at Calcutta he bad made hie flrat 
experiraental Bengali version of the New Teataraent 
from tbo original Greek. After four reviaiona of 
the MS., read to natives of all classes, be had received 
hifl first printing-press. The printer landed at Seram- 
pore in the person of William Ward ; and there, in 
February 1801, the first edition of two thousand 
copies appeared. Ward himself and Felix Carey set 
up the typea in nine months; four Hindus worked 
the press. Tbo whole^ on roughs country-made paper, 
cost £620. The rare and precious volume is now a 
curiosity as it rests on tho shelves of Seramporo 
College Library. The drat page in Matthew's Qofipel 
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w&fl struck Dfl^ at press by Carey himself, and this 
one Gospel was publiahcd at once, that the Bengalis 
might not for a day w«,nt a complete and inspired 
life of the only Redeemer of uiuiu TliJa first edUiou 
was presented to KJng George the Tliird, at tha 
instaiuse of Earl Spenc^er, owner of the great library 
then at Althorp; and the king replied: " I am 
greatly pleased to find that nxiy of my subjeclfl are 
employed in this moEner" Tlie whole Bengali Bibla 
appcBred complete in 1809. Five editions of the 
Old and eight editionsS of the New Testament were 
revised by Carey before his <leath. As the first 
fiheeta had been offered to God on the altai' or com- 
munion table by prayer In the Hisi Bergali chapel, 
so the venerable scholar took the first copy of the 
last edition with him into the pulpit and addressed 
his converts from it, from the words (in tbe Bengali), 
" Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyea have seen thy salvation," just two 
years before the Lonl lovingly answered the prayer. 
But to the last he peraiat^^d m his ruling passion "now 
and then to read a proof-eheet of the Scriptures."* 

" Befave Oiriat th*te were four tPftmlatioru cf thfl Old TenUinflit. 
Id the Tint p]^hl44m Chriatian fvnturiM there were ocnCinucniB trHnuLo' 
Ijnn* f>f Ihs Nbw T44tainpQFi ilU forming ui ft^clenM of Christianity 
moit powflrfiil, which in true of no uthft bnofc, When Carey begnji 
hii B^ngBli vftwjriTi llipre wer* hardly fifty tniTiilKtinnii of tha WciTd, 
the THemuL^ of Ciai tn men, in piiRtenca It in to him chiafly that 
th« Ibit ia da« ttiiLt th? Bibli? ia no^ [^rmttd cheaply in th« ]An^ia£¥4 
of TiiaB.ta]ith« ol the huoifln nwo. The nineteenth centiiiy hu "een the 
fiO TTAQhlfltEcmH EiLCT^kied to 406 in all the chief tonguM of th* rw*, 
Y&t there %te stilJ 300 of the obHure fornu d| vpoech, in tn^piuil 
AiricK nnd el»iDhere, into which Cajey'i Abcceuon mutt ttanaLatfl the 
TPvalation of God to Hii sinful ppe*tTir«, 
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Space fails me to tell the details or even to gener- 
alize the romantic facta of William Carey a manifold 
services to liumajiity. Indian administration, science 
and miuiufactiirea, botany and foreatry, agriculture 
and horticulture, literature and eduction, the moral 
acJvancement of society and mission economics. These 
appeal to the men of science and of society, to the 
statesmen and administrators, \vho rule three hundred 
milliona to-dayj on lines which this frieml of many 
a Govern or- Gene ra.1 marked out, to all who love the 
progress of man in euiy upward direction, to unite 
with tbe whole chnrch in grateful commemoration 
of the founder and the father of missions more than 
a hundred years ago. All may a-dojit the lines of a 
contemporary, a man of the world, who knew him: — 

" Thou'n ia mir heurt— with tmeea ihin sdeI ETT^Vi 
And eye ihat knew tbp Boob of Lifa bo ndll. 
And hrtyvi nmfpp, mi tlinu witt wcint In elray 
Amlrtrtt thy flnwrrii— likfl Ariam er^ hfi HL" 

But the believing CImstian will Rpecis.llj take to 
his heart the last written message of the dying saint 
on September 30, 1S33 : "As everything connected 
with the full accomplishment of the divine promises 
depends on the almighty power of God, pray that T 
and all the ministers of tlie Word may take hold of 
^/* strength, and go about our work aa fully ex- 
pecting the accomplishment of thom nil, which, how- 
ever difiicnlt and improbable it may appear, is certain, 
as all the promises of Ood are in Him yea, and in 
Him amen.'' Carey began the first modem mis- 
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Nonary century with " Expect Great Things { Attempt 
Qreat Things ; " he snmmona every ChriatUn to enter 
on the second not only fully expecting the accom- 
plishment of all God's promisee, but taking hold of 
Qod's strength as we go about the work of evan- 
gelizing the world.* 

*Hr. John TajIot, NortlumpCon, hu ptibliibvil ia n thiQi illnitntad 
qtBTto (1809) tjx Kjooant of twentr-tvo of th9 Bmptiit finmder4 aiuf 
PiomKrt Ojf Hodtm Miuioru, brthoRdr. JuDfl* CulroBt, U. Aj D.D. 
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T HE first missionary to the women of India, aud 
indeed tphe fin^b of all womaii misaionariea in 
modern times, was HannBh Marsh man. Bom in 
England in 17d7, she sp^nt forty-seven years of a 
happy married life and a ahort widowhood in the 
Baptbb Brotherhoodn foviaed by her huaband, Joshua 
Mar^liiiian, D.D., with Carey and Ward, at Serampore, 
Bengal. Tliei'o alie died, at the ripe ago of ein^hly 
yeai-s, on March X, IS*?- Her life has never boon 
sketched, even by her distinguished eldest son, John 
Clark Marahmnji, C.S.I., who, in 1S59, published in 
London The Life and Timfs of Ci^re^^ MnTshTtutn, 
and Wanl. Though the mother of twelve children, 
Mrs. U^arGhraon tiained the sIk who survived for tho 
positiona of nsefalness and dignity wbich moot of 
them filled. She spent almost every day of her long 
life, after she landtid in India in Un^ year 1790. in 
educating the girJs and the women of Bengal to know 
and to serve JeatiB Christ, She supplied to the Brother- 
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bood all the dom&stic comfort and much of the loving 
he-rmony without which her husband and Carey and 
their ossocutea could not have accomplished ha.U of 
what tlie Spirit of God enfchlcd thetu to do for the 
Tiighf^st good of the peoples of India and South Asia. 
She combined in a rare proportion the three graces of 
love to Christ, benevolence to all for wltom He died, 
and prudence directed by a aound jud;>iuent. Of hor 
tlxree daughters^ the eldest married 3ln WillJama, of 
the Bengal Civil Service; the second became the wife 
successively of the great Danish hotaoiat, Dr. Vcigt, 
and of the greater German scholar, Sir Dietrich 
iJrandi^, chief of the Forestry Department of the 
Qovemmenb of India ; the third was wedded to the 
heroic Christian soldier, Sir Henry Havcluck, and was 
honoured by the Queen-Empresa of India with the 
offer of a residence in Hainptou Court Palace, 

Hannah Shepherd, as her maiden name was, grand- 
daughter of the Rev. John Clark, Baptist pastor of 
Crockerton, in the English county of Wills, was 
married in the year 1'791 to Joshua Marshman, then 
twenty-three years of age. Self-edncated, her husband 
soon became known aa a tutor in Bristol, in Hebrew, 
Syrjac, and the classical languages. One of his pupils, 
Mr Qrani^ he won over from infidelity, so that the 
yonth wafi accepted a^ a oiasionary of the Baptist 
Society. Carey's Periodical Accounts soon fired the 
heart of Marehman, and he resolved to join tEic mission 
in Bengal- His young wife's prudence and care for 
their two yoimg children made her hesitate for a Little, 
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but aoon she too "cordialJy" surrendered herself to 
the Divine calL On October 13. 1790, the mission- 
ary party landed at the Danish settlement of Seram- 
pore, when, falling on their knees, Mr, Marahman led 
theiJi in blessing Qixl for the safe voyage, and the 
beginniTig of their miflaion to the milliona of Hoogli 
and Calcutta. They hod sailed in the C-nteriony of 
which the Presbyterian elder, Cai^taic Wickes, waa 
master and their lifelong friend. Acting on the advice 
of the Christian director of the East India Company, 
Charles Grant, they had avoided the British port of 
Calcutta, and sailed up the river in a boat. They 
received the hearty protection of Colonel Bic, the 
Daniah Governor of Seramporft The Governor- 
General, tben the Maix]ueAS Wellesley, refu-sed to 
molest tbem, and soon he also became the friend of 
such men and of such a woman aa Hannah Marshman. 
Carey and the Brotherhood^ formed at Serampore, 
started from the first on the only misMonary plan 
known last century — that of self-support. For seven 
years Carey had spent hia indigo -planter's inoorae on 
the mission. When he wbs transferred to Danish 
protection and reinforced, the Brotherhood consisted 
of niDebeen persons in all, of whom ten were young 
clnldren. All these must be housed, fed, and clothed, 
ao aa to he efficient soldiers in the conflict with idol- 
atry ; the children must be educated, and, if God called 
them, bo trained to be the miBflionarioa of the futiJre. 
The immediate expense was found to he above £600 
a year, and that owing to Mrs. Marshman's "greatest 
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fnigftlity." First, ttXtror Bolomn prayer and renewed 
dedication to God, laying it down tm a. fuiiilfkUieaLai 
rule " that no one shall engage ia a[iy pnvata trade, 
but whatever is earned shall go into the common 
stock," the miaaionarioa divided the work according to 
the special litncsfl of each. As Carey had the trans- 
lation of the Holy Scri^^tures^ and soon was made 
professor in Lord Wellesley'a college; as Wartl, with 
two of Carey's sons, had thft ptesa, the schools natur- 
ally fell to Joshua Manthnian, and to his wife far 
more than to him, as the event proved. The pecuniary 
result of this organization, ad it extended during the 
licit forty years, was unique in the history not only 
of oil Christian missions, hut of all philanthropy. 
The one woman and tho three men, with their 
children and a.'^i^tante, were the means of earning 
tliouaands for the work of God right acrotia Southern 
Asia from the Persian Gulf to the PaeiSc OceaiL 
OF their enormous contributions, besides the self- 
support of tho workers, Hannah Marshman alone 
gave at least one-fourth. 

How wois thii* done ? First of dl an advertisement 
mnde it known all over North India that girls anil boys 
would he received as Chrintian boarders, to hn educated 
along with the Serampore missionaries* childrea The 
girla' school especially became so famous that we find 
the three miasionariea reporting to the Bftpti.'^t Society 
in England at the end of the year 1801 : ** Last year 
Sister Marahman opened a school fur young ladiea, 
which much mcreasea, so that we have been under 
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the further necessity o£ enlarging our bftbitution^ 

The taking of Serarapore by the English hm pro- 
duced no alteration in our circutaatances. We live 

in love, nnd are, perhaps, as happy a family as any in 
the world." The school had heguin in May 1800 
with two boarders, and tliun contained twenty-throo, 
beaidea day scholars, The tcrma were £45 a year for 
each board ei'. 

To Mrs, Smith, HounJsditch, London, wr find 
Hannah Marshiiiaji writing on Februnry 13, 1801: 
"I searched my mind very minutely before I engaged 
in the scliool, k»t it should be iiksome to me after- 
ward However, I wna enabled to leave all and 
cheerfully give mi'self up to the work; and thiough 
mercy I have never repented, and hope I never may. 
I am not worthy of being employed in anything 
belonging to Christ, and often wonder at the dis- 
pcnaationa oC God in ecnJing mc to this land where 
so much grace is needed ; ond my daily experience U 
sueb that 1 often fear knt I have none. This, how- 
ever, I know : I long for the increase of Chfiat'i* king- 
dom upon earthj especially in this benighted part of 
it. Respecting our family, I shall only say, I love 
all, and make it a part of my prayer that I may 
continue to livo in love and peace with alL J wish 
ever to see my own faults before tbo&e of others ; and 
this is one of the hieased things whkh I have learned 
in my affliction/' It may easily be imagined how the 
number of her children, their birth, and not infrequent 
death, affected her amid the threefold tail of her own 
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school, her work among the native women, ajid her 
domofitic ctire of aU the Brotherhocxl for & time. Here 
ia one of many exti^acta wtiich might he made from 
her husband's journal, aent to Dr, Ryland, for 1808:^ 

"September 3S. — My wife waa taken with a fever 
yesterday, and confined inatajitly to her bed. She 
took an emetic, which operated very powoifully. and 
through the Lord's goodness ahe is in her school again 
lo-dayj' 

The mania of Casey's fii'st wife majle her only an 
additional cai-o to Mrs, Mai'shinon ; but in the tender 
friendship of his aecontl, the nohio Danish lady, Char- 
lotte Emilia Ruiiichr, shu found some solace anil com- 
panionship From this time. 

Four years Uter, ia January 1805, Hannah Marsh- 
man roviewa her iivo years' eNporionco in a lettor to 
Mrs, Clark, Baldwin Street. Bristol, EngUiid. The 
long and vivid narrative should he rsad in the light 
of household books which T discovei-ed in the archives 
of the Serampora Collide, ajid reviewed in the weekly 
Friend of India nowapaper as a valuable economic 
contribution to the history of prices. Never wea 
there such & MarLha and Mary in one aa these docu- 
ments prove her to have been, always listening to the 
voice of the Master, yet always doing tbe many things 
He entrusted to her, without feeling cumbered, or 
irritable, or envious. To Mrs. Clark she recounts 
Instances of Qofl's goodness only, especially when 
the rnef of an addition to the school fell in without 
harming the girls, She Arlds this unconscious picture 
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of tbe fa&pp; life of the Brotherboodj of which ahe 
in truth formed the pervasive bond: — 

*' On Friday evenings, after worship, we generally 
meet to sup &nd chat, fOid hear the Calcutta news — 
thia boing tho evening that Bi'Othcr Carey cornea 

home As I waa returning across to our own houae 

I trod on a stsrpent, which twisted round my leg and 
gnve my heel a hard amack. T shook it otTj and felt 
DO harm. I had hold of Mr. MaishLnaii'a arm, or 
probably I might have fallen down. Having a Ian- 
tem, I rjaw it moke ita way into the gi-ass, and went 
home a little teni6ed, but much more surprised. 

' Unhurt, OQ Berpenln yon ak^ll trcMJ , 
WLrQ found id duty's w^j-.' 

Will any one say tho Lord is not among us? W& 

are enlarging our coaat on every side hy repairing 
and hulldiitg, in ejEpeotation " of ntore boarders and 
of vi^itora froiiL America^ such as Captain Wickea 
often intTodnced to them in his annual voyage. *' We 
arc nearly Gisty in number, yet we scarcely ever sit 
more than twenty minutes at breakfast or tea, A 
chest of tea at eighty rupees " (£S then) " lasts three 
ntonths and a fortnight. We use nine <juarts of milk 

in a riay; we have twenty qiiarti for a rupea 

At seven o'clock school begins ; at nine at night the 
children are in bed, after whkh time is my holiday 
to read, write, or work. But I am often so overcome 
with fatigne and the scorching ]ieat of the day that 
I feel neither will nor power to do anything at all ■ 
and when I sit down to converse with yon it ia with 
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A weary body, a ntupid aoal, and dim eyes ; but 1 am 
sure of having all n\y faults lightly passed over and 
all covered with lova" 

Hannah Marahman'a " LadkV School " was on 
evangelizing agency of the moat direct kind, apart 
from tlie large aura which it contributed to the ex- 
ten«on of the native mission, lis pupils were chiefly 
Eurasians or East Indians, of the then fast-increasing 
and utterly -neglected coraniunity who had sprung 
originaUy from Avliite fatiiei^ and native mothers. 
She was the first to t»re for their daughters, ao far 
as these were not the (irphojis of military officers or 
soldiers. This mixed class numbered eighty thousand 
nominal ClLristiojie in the India census of 1301, or 
half the nuioljcr of pure Europeans, including the 
British ti-oops. For the solJiei-a' orphans the govern- 
ment, under the godly chaplain David Brown (Henry 
Martyn's friend), etocted asylums and schools, followed 
therein by the splendid niuniticcnce of the great Sir 
Ilenrj" Lawi'encc and his wife. But only Hannah 
Marahnian cared fur the reat. From her famous 
school in a generation there parsed ont relays of truly 
Christian young ladies, trained and ready to become 
missionaries to their native sistors. Until such agents 
were educated and converted, and till the instruction 
of the native youths had inade headway Iti the boys' 
schools n.nd in the Serampore College, female eduCBr- 
tion among the Hindu'i and Mohammedans was ira- 
possiblo. But the Brotherhood watched for it^ prayed 
for :t, planned for it, provided the means for it, and 
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lived to «ce its foundfttiona well laid hy H&nnah 

In the famous pciiodiccilr firat monthlj, then quoT' 
terly, ojid tlien a weekly newspaper, Tha FntTid of 
ItuUti. which iloorislied i'l'oui IS17 to 1S75, tbeSeram- 
pore Brotherhood's essays were of aucli value that the 
earUer series were reprinted in Loti<ioa One of these, 
which appeared in 1S22, on FcTrtaie Education in 
India, should be studied hy every one oF the now 
h&ppily njmei'ouse.nd vigorous or^prizations of Chria- 
tiAci women for evangelizrng the female half of the dark 
races of the world. That esaay gave an impulse to 
the movement at which Hannah Marshmon was the 
^rst to toil, an<I for which ahe had provided the 
cultured teachers, Tlje writer called on the Qovemor- 
General's wife, the good Marchioness of Hastings, to 
put herself at the head of en association of ladies for 
the purpose. Wias Cooke, afterward Mrs. ^^ilson, 
was sent out from England to carry on the enterprise 
in Calcutta, in addition to the Baptists, William 
Ward, when on furlough in England, had pleaded for 
juftticG to the women of India in tones which sent a 
thrill through the churches, " Amid all the children of 
mi.iery in India/' wrote the Brotherhood, '* the softer 
aex have been most fully the victims of oppressioiL 
In Tndia, in which tills depraved dispoaiticn is neither 
restrained by Christianity nor mollified by the in- 
fluence of literature or of manly feeling, this spirit 
of oppression falls on the female sc^ in all its vio- 
lence." The first step waa declared to he that of 
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teaching the ^rl* to read their own vernaculoi, and 
so to have their daughter* taught, while tba slower 
induenco of their educftted brothers and hualjiLndA 
worked its cfToct, as it has done with marvellous 
results in the third of a century since. 

Meanwhile all through her later life Hannah 
Marshman was working for the women of the lower 
classea who could be at once i;eached. Her first 
native school wcw opened in 1S07- In 1819-1824 
her SerampoTc Native Female Education Society, 
formed to make the movement permanent and con- 
ttnooua when she should he removed, coudueted four- 
teen girls' schools, with two hundred and sisty pupils. 
At its other stations of Chittagong, Dacca, Monghyr, 
Oigah, AlJahabadr Delhi^ and elt^ewhere, thera were 
ahout as many more,* The Church Mis'^ionary and 
other societies followed the example, under the en- 
couragement of the good Bishop Heber and Lady 

* In IS27 JL £n>/ .Vmir-ir of tha BrcthorhocuJ, pTibTiahed in Londoii, 
oonUiintd tliin Btat*)n4?nt of rt-anlte, due partly bIhi to QLrey'B nobie wife, 
ChjLrlottv JCnnlia Kumahr: — ''Theeducnliou of finoalpp. till within thdfl 
fewyevffl, hnd nHverbean attemptod; find nut a fow wviv diGpoec-d b> re- 
gard tlio Qvpcrimfint u ono which mufit provp vain. Thia, like vi^rvnu 
other progni3«ticalioiiircFT«cting Indil^ w^M s grtAt mistake^ In Sort-m- 
pon^ nnd itn vidnity th«ra am at jhitaoitt foiirtctin BchooLai (■'onipi?f<?d 
uDtiroly of I-lindu fcmaljv, nman^ which arc tho Livprpnol aitcj dinthuii, 
tha Edinburgh nnd GIab^dw, the Stirliti^ und Danrormline Bchoola, eic 
Btwden tbvip, an? U taii^bt mA hennteiy, ADOthi-r ut .M1uhn]>id, & ihird 
nt Bntbliomu, thrt<c at Cliltta^ii|t» nJid neven ut Diucn— in the wHolei 
bwenty^'r-vcn Bchoob, with 5I>1 pupiEp rn iin lints. One of th«ip in tho 
vicinity of Semq[»ro mifcy he regnrrli.'d as &n unprfd^Jt^ntctl thmg-nn 
ulult fpmiJf? Hihool, in ^hich the women ubo hitvfl entered bavi^ phon-n 
LhfliuitL>lvt?fl qnbtp duairmip to rvcfiva iiiQtmctinn. The dnu^hteTB of 
Mohominvdmin. fi' vreW v HinJiiiv, iiidr<d, r^CE'ive inntmctiaa n-ibU 
evident dclif ht ; and into ihene h:|]oci|a, vhclh^r for hoya or girld, tliD 
buicd Soiipturea nrt fretly adtuitbed-" 
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Amherst, down to tlie time of the great Marque&a of 
BaShousieJuatp before the Mutiny of 1857. Since the 
admin istrati\'e reforms and the Queen's proclamation 
of toleration nnd personal encouragement of native 
feraale education and medical aid, which followed the 
Mutiny, Hannah Marahmao'a pioneering fielC-sacrifice 
and wisdom liave borne richer and more plentiful 
fruit than even her faith dared to hope. 

In 1816 Alice Span-owe became tho wife of hor 
eldest son, John Clark Marshman • and the young 
wife at ooce found heraell in the very centre of mis- 
Bionary enterprise in India. In after life she often 
lemembered with pleajiure the tender motherly 
reception the elder Mrs. MarsliTnan gave her ; and 
when in 1847 that venerable lady was called home, 
her daughter- in- Jaw assumed charge of the school for 
native Christian girls she had founded. Under the 
younger Mra. Marshman the school prospered greatly. 
It stood in the eame compound as the stately house on 
tho banks of th^ Ganges Mr. Marshman had enlarged 
for his family, Mrs, Marshman visited it daily, and 
often spoke of the cltLsses fllie tui^k w^itli the nativH 
girls seated round her on the ground^ their dark faces 
&Ad keen By^& rendered the more striking by their 
Tvhite aaria, as they drank in from her the Word 
of Life, 

Since 1847 tlie duf^tof Hannah Marflhraau has lain 
in tlie miHsion cemetery at Sei-ampore. l>e,4ide that 
of her husband and Carey and Ward and a child 

* 3m TK^vt Indian Statfaiiien. Second ediliun {Julio TJiirraj), 
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of the Jndsona. But the India she know is bein^; 
changed, and will be traa^fonued by the principles 
ahe wa» the Srab to set in motion For the redetiiption 
of its daughters, without whoso evangelization the 
East can be neither civilized nor Christian, As she 
was the first, wa,3 not Hannah Marshman also one of 
tlie greatest of women misaiooarica 1 " Our portrait 
of her is taken From a famoua oil-paintings by Home. 
who painted Carey al»a in 1808, 



HAKyAH Mullens gave a new and e^tenJed devel- 
opment of the woi'k btj^un by Mrs. Marahmaa The 
daughter of the neighbouring Chinsurali misaiorary, 
Alphonse Lacroix, Hannah rectiived her early impulse 
ab Seranipore, and was a young woman of bwenLy-one 
when Mn. Uarshman died. Between them the train- 
ing of India's daughters was can'Led on in Bengal by 

■ The Fritmt of Itulia. Mirch 11. 1S4T, lestifleB lo the bnwjty Mid 
usnfulnuBor Hannah Llnr^liman'a career of forcy-sevnn yi^B-rviu IttdiA:— 
'^Kever Ilu any one in i^his town been followed tu rhu RTfiVij willi tudi 
dwp An6 iinivpntal regTot. Th«r9 iri-n- lew nf iu inliiliitantiH who biLd 
not ^^vn up nntiifiit thp- lli6uph»i of her btaaTalence. In ever; emtT- 
esa*:y the poor &nd thA rlihtrf^vd r^vorted tohfr, in cha hr*t initancp, 
with tim CHitnint^ of itbuinin^ advice Bad nlief. Hpt time iui'1 har 
piir?e were nC ths comniinrl of ptpry miiicT. und the ei™i objsrtuwi fln- 
li^tut lier lifp wflfl in [smmntA thn vp|f ire t>f Etthm^ Hpr dmp pL^iy 
uid nnAtfutfid hmnibt/, Lhiu ffiimhinal with tlia utmnet itctivity of 
benevalpnoe, firhitiitAl the Chrutiajk r^hanipter in Lta mo^t AttmcriT^ 
form. S^fl exhibited th4 gTsgLteAC fw«tnaM of dijiposiiion and a pvr- 
pucicnl PmilA nf cheerful oftso. While Ijinj on her couch and eipAitiiig 
hur iiTimfldiatB dPiiortUTn. "hs rppeited, vnthout hnitatitn or nmituinn. 
ftiEitAiUlU of aNublifnfl nAf^ d^vcril^Ei te of the triumfihant fnolm^ nl thfl 
ioal OD the TPf^ of etflmtCy, which the hiut tTiiiairnd up in hf-r inprniiry 
ftliG^-tivo ymrfi hoFore, Thiu wan she Biuhlml to clriKB & Kfaof f^vtm- 
ordin&ry duratiot], Activity, »nd nv^fiilnpaj, by tieariiij h-'r dying- lanci- 
mcny to the value of ChtuCiiiTi tmtli uul th^ vitality of Che Chriatiu'i 
hop(u" 
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Miss Cooke (1821), or Mra WiL-ion^of the Society for 
Female Education in the East ; by MjUIQarET WilsoM 
(1829). the finit wife of Dr. Joliii WiJaon, in Boiiibny ; 
and hj Mrs. John Andekson (1845) in Mitdras, In 
thoae early days orphans, destitute glials, aod Hindu 
caste chiidi-eci, paid to como to school in covered car- 
riage?, or pclanquins, formed the cla^se.'i of the mission- 
ai-iea' Avivea. It waa the day of small things. Mean- 
while, in the government ajid lui^^ionary colleges, Uie 
boyg and young men were recei^'ing the higher in- 
struction only to become the more discontented with 
their *^wn family life, unless when Christiana they 
taught their wives and daughters. The ladiea of the 
Brail mEinical and other ca^sti; fainiliea could not go to 
school outside their own zananas. The only way to in* 
fluence them, by secular and Bible education aJiko, was 
to send Christian ladicj^ to teach them in their homea 
This afterwards fruitful suggesLion seems to have 
been first publicly made by the youngest Scots col- 
league of Dr Luff, Dr. Thoma:^ Smith, long after- 
wards Moderator of the Free Cliurch of Scotland, In 
March 1^40, in the Ccilcutta CUriniian Observer, ho 
propounded the plan of what was then called the do- 
mesLic insirucrtion uf native l^die.^, and has since be- 
come familiar as the Zanana Mission. Being new to 
the country, lie submitted a aeries of <iuestiona to Mra 
Wilson and to Duffs liri^t Brahuian convert, the Rev. 
Krifihna Mohun Baneijea, The favonrablo replies of 
these experts, thoLgh published in his article, produced 
DO repoDse, save a few isolated attempts, for sixteen 
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years. Li Juna 1840 CapLriin Jtitiieson,* then of DiLroila 
aaJ Bombay, where Mrs, Margaret WiUon had done so 
much, offered thr«e pnz&s of two hundred rupees each 
for English cssaya by natives on the fiubject of fcmnle 
education. Dr. Baneijea wa3 the auccessful ossayiat 
ill Calcutta, where he woa " miimber of Christ Church, 
Gjrnwallis Sqnarn/' at that time. The little hook, now 
very rare, should be consulted, not only for historical 
re&Bon^, but jl3 a revelation of the condition of Hindu 
ladiea by one who, bom nnd brought up a KooHn Brah- 
itiflii, a master of Sanskrit and the Hindu scriptures, 
had kmwed his head Ijem^ath the yoke of Jesua ChrisL 

In lS55j for the first time, the Zannna Mia&ion 
bocarao an organized institution of the Free Church 
of Scotland, under the Rev. John Fordyce. Mr, 
Fordyce hai.1 the year before twiee publicly expounded 
Ihu dubaila of the proposed organization. On the first 
day of 1855 he published the first of his *' Fly-leaves 
for Indian Homes," which roused not only the Euro- 
peans but the natives, now extensively enough educated 
to 5eek for inntnictred wive^^ and daughtera. He thus 
tells the story "!■:■ — 

" In January' Dr. Tliomaq Smith introduced me to 
a few nativo gentlemen, and I called alone on others. 
Two consented to receive saoana teaehcra into their 
houses, and a third soon followed; whilst some de- 
clined, chiefly because no prouuKC could be given oF 
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silence regarding Christianity, I called for the head 
of the great house of Tagore. They held a conference, 
and I have a note of the reault, Christianity being 
the difficulty 'with them; but a good beginning waa 
made. Two of the first tliree paid sixteen rupees 
a month each, and one in the saburba twenty-five 
rupees. I knew that this could not be continued 
irifch gentlemen of lees incomo, or ks3 earueatneas ; 
bat it seemed to U3 to be important that a self- 
eust&ining element should be in the plan from the 
first Ah to terms, the payments should be on a 
sliding scale ; and it ia much to be regi-etted that iu 
the marvellous expansion of the work this baa not 
been kept aboodily in view by all parties. 

" In January Mrrs Fordyce went to the zananafl to 
see the ladies and introduce Miss Toogood, and all 
"VPAs arranged most happily. As Hifis Kli^a Toogood 
left 2 (now 15) Camac Street for the first time with 
Rebecca, I said to Blra, Fordyce, ' T!iis is the beginning 
of a new era for Indias daughters.^ It had been 
ft subject of much thought, contmltation. and prayer, 
and we expected great results; bat the rapidity of 
the extension has gone beyond our expectation. Wo 
hud no opposition ; but few encouraged ii3» and many 
thought that we were attempting ira possibilities. 

" Every step was reported to the Ladies' Committee ; 
but I requested no express sanction, luid I applied for 
no additional outlay. In Calcutta it was \iowed by 
many as a doubtful experiment, and I saw the risk, 
if I applied for aanction and funds, that some cautious 
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Afiglo-Indion in Edinburgh might lead the good ladioa 
to strangle the inFaut mission. So I paid the cxponses 
myself for & few weeks. Soon I found that hired 
coTivejanc^H were too expensive, and su a gliari and 
horae, coachman and groom, must be got for the zatiana 
work. I had no moans for this i and as it was viewed 
in Calcutta ns a doubtful e:ipenu:tGnt, I could not 
invite donations till I could tell of some succeaa, 

"It was a serious difficulty, and im I went to a 
gentleman then in Calcutta — IL C. Williamson, £^q., 
iifteTwards of Moray Place, Edinburgh, I osplained 
why I could not ab onco ask cither a grant from 
Edinburgh or donations in Calcutta. Mr. WilliamsoTi 
shared my expectations, and advanced tha needed 
supplies. Soon he was repaid in full, but with no 
interest except the joy of having dono a good work — 
a Joy that may remain with him, as the gratitude la 
etill with me, 

" Aa the e;tperinient was succeasful,* friends of the 
mission mnlttplied. The £rst donor was Mr, James 
Stuart of Harrow, who has done much during mora 
than thirty years for the women of India. Mrs. 
Stuart, I may add, who vrjb^ in Calcutta, took a deep 
interefit in the work from the first. I called on 
Bishop WiIrod, and explajced the matter to him. Ha 
very readily gave fifty rupees (then fully £5). Soon 
we had more than was wanted for the year, though 
we had to engage Miss Isabella Marr from the Calcutta 
Normal School, bs Mi^ Tocgood was not equal to ek 

* MtA. SiOfi begim in CiJcatto ia 1658, ud Mn. MuU^pa in 1660. 
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growing work, having to teach ako in the Orphan 
Homo. 

''Misaos Toogood and Marr are held in lovijig 
remeinbrsjice b^ those who knew them, and their 
names shouW have a place in any history of the 
Zanana Mission. Miss Toogood at a later d&te did 
good work in Dr^ Duff"a Girla' School She w&s 
afterwards Mrs. Scott, and died a few years ago in 
Calcutta, Misa Marr, like Miss Toogood, was remark- 
ably well qualified for such a service — pioua, pmdent, 
courteous. Io\Tiig. Their enthusiasm about their 
2anana9 was beautiful During tlie Mutiny Mias 
ilarr (Mrs. Price) was shut np in the Agra fovt with 
many Europeans, including soma who have amce risen 
to a high position in India, or at home, or bothj and 
among them Bishop French of L&hore, and Sir William 
Muir, a LicutenELnt-Govemor in India, and now Prin- 
cipal of the Edinburgh University, 

"III September 1855 the Sengal MiHSionary Con- 
ference was held. Tt was arratiged chiefly hy a 
remarkable organizer and statistician, the late Rev, 
Dr. Mullens. On this occasion Dr. Mulli^na asked mo 
to prepare a paper on Female Education in India, 
in which the result of seven months' zanana teaching 
was recorded. I refer to tliis m order to quote the 
resolution of the conference regarding ouc zanana 
experiment: 'They rejoice in the hopeful cotnmcnce- 
ment of the Zaoana School Scheme, both as a sign 
of progress and a new means for the elevation of 
women in India.* Of this conFerence tho late Bev. 
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Dr. Mullens was acctetsry, and the Inte R«v. J. Sale 
was a member. At least five denorui nations were 
represented ; and one whs present From England who 
IB now well known in oU the chiircliGa» Dr. UnderhiU, 
the hoDorajj secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Sodety/' 

The work for the women of India, begun by 
H&nn&h Marshman in the first ye&r of the nineteenth 
century, has borne these results in ite closing years, 
OA stated by Miss Gardner of tho American Union 
MisMonary Society, and accepted by the Bengal Mia- 
cion&ry Conference ; — 

No account of government schoola before 1850 
is found. Lord Dalhousie determined to intiodnce 
European principles in the education of women. In- 
stigated by Mr, Bethune, who opened a school for 
women in IStO m Calcutta, the Governor-General 
informed the Council of Education that henceforth 
its functions were definitely and syatematieallj to 
embrace female education, than which no single 
change in the habits of tho people was likely to load 
to more important and beneRcial conBequences. The 
advance thus inaugurated went on to 1B93, when 
in secondary and lower primary schools there were 
294,318 female pupils, to which should be added tha 
large number of girls' schools not aided by govern- 
ment. In Bengal in 1893 the number in govemment- 
aided schools was 97,142, which increased to 102,590 
next year, Madras and Bombay following closely on 
to these figures. The North-Western Provinces, tha 
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Punjab, Burnia^ Asaam» and Hyderabad, while show- 
ing smaller figures, yet reveal great progrefls in recent 
years. While the moat of those reported are in the 
primary stage of instmctionj there has been a very 
ateJxJy growth in the direction of higher education. 

The lost decade has seen the rise of two women's 
colleges in India, one of which Is the Bethune College, 
foundeJ in 1840, and affiliated to the Calcutta tJni- 
versity in 1888 ; the other, midet the auapicea of the 
American Methodists at Lucknow, claims to be the 
first college for Clinetian women in Asia. 

In the line of hlghei' education woman's medical 
work haa been a great spur. The first effort in this 
direction also waa inEide by a missionary, so far as 
can be ascertained by Dr. Humphrey of the American 
Methodist Mission, who in 1867 trained a class of 
young women, hoping to send them out where he 
could not go himself. Shortly after this Miss Swain, 
of the aome mission, the first woman doctor ever sent 
by a missionary society to any part of the non-Christian 
world, arrived in India, and started the £rst woman's 
hospital. This movement spread rapidly, and the 
study of medicine and medical work done by women 
have become very ix>pular- The UnjversitieSj led by 
Madras in 1876, opened their doors, Calcutta follow- 
ing in 187S. Tlien came the I^dy Dufferin Fund, 
which baa ma^le rapid progress, so that in 1897 no 
fewer than 1,377»000 women patients were treated 
by women and 3,756|000 by men." 

* Vjrd Ounon^ Bpeecb. Mardi 3, lf(M. 
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Two cicto of govemmcDt in regard to women have 
helped to nia.ke the Yictorian era a notable one in 
Tnclia — one the legaJIzing of tliQ remoniage ot Hindu 
widows by Lord Canning in 1856 • ; the other a law 
forbidding maifriage under twelve yeara. The Sunday- 
schocl movement has been very helpful in developing 
the work among Indian girla. and the Woman'a 
Christian Temperance Union, the Young Women's 
Christian Association, and the Christian Emleftvour 
orgfini2&tion are touching the lives of Indian Christian 
women at many important pointa. The zanana work 
has made great progress. Now there is absolutely no 
limitp in this direction, except that which is imposed 
by the Jack of workers. 

But it is still true that out of 150,000,000 In- 
dian women, not more than 1,000,000 can road Of 
1,250,000 nominal Christiana there are probably 
250,000 women and girls unable to read But 
there la a class of educated, high-toned Christian 
women, who are making their way into positions of 
honour and trust, and tilling thorn well and faith- 

* Mf old friand, IibwA.!* Chandra VidTUBB^r, dewrru the credit of 
thii Act XV, frf 1850. He led the Potation ouC of which row tto BiU 
lor tha RemiirrUee of Widows, ia 1855-M, Ha wm the luarned 
PriDcipoT cff tbfi Suukrit Cullegfj in C&lcntta. Uia GspoiuuJ of the 
cntiBs of VDUiflTi wu very camcHt, uidhii proving Lhiit t>u- rcftuc] of re- 
tnjuria^ to widnwg hul hO Vtdii; eanction bod gtifnt weigLt bocauae of 
hiB ri'puCatioii u % Sskualirit ncholAr. In h pamphlet on the ■iibi«:t of 
lh« HemaTTiago of Widawa he pathctioiJlj- evohiimfl, nfttr ApcAkin^ of 
tbe ixkwer mHTD aiut«D hn»i *'W}icn men cniuidor Iho abgervanai of 
merfi FottaH ax ths highest of dutiu and tho groAtcflfc <if virtuMT in Buch a 
country mmid that womDn wen^ nertr bom 1 Woiniui E in India %\\j lot 
iBcait in miwry." Buch laaf^iAgv to-dby vauld bpcnUed Bentimantaland 
exaggerated. But VJdyuogar temaiaod b Qiadiiall bialiEb 
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fully. Moat of the honours carried off in the Arts 
€xaminatioDS are won by Chi-iatians, Seven-eighths 
of the women medical stadenta in Agra are Chriiitiana. 
In Madras, out of forty-two Indy students in the 
medictil hall only one was not a ChrihUa-n, The 
three ladies who took tlie ftlB. degree In that uni- 
versity were of the same faith. The majority of the 
MAJs arc Chviatiansi and well-trained ^romcn ore 
turning up everywhere aa principals of colleges, in- 
Bpectresses of echools, heads of hoapibals, head-mia- 
tresses of girls' schools, compoanders, ruraes, Ituchera, 
Bible women, aod la-st, but sliould be first, wives and 
mothers traimng their little onei] for future usefulneas. 
The most urgent needs of the present are provision 
for the training of our Chrlatian women -, a larger, 
more interesting, and elevating supply of vernacular 
literature ; and training or Bible schools for workers. 
The Hindu and Mohonimcdan ancinJ sjstemH, en their 
actual Mde, must be purified bj' tho teaching of Christ 
before woman reaches in the Eaat the same poaibion 
and ennobling influence as in Christendom. Since 
Hannah Marshman began the Chriat-like work of 
raising tbo women of Asia to tho level of those who 
DLinistercd to the Lord in the days of His humiliation, 
the triumph aong of tho Psalter is being realized 
for all — The Lord g'tvetk tlie "word: Utt wom^-i^ that 
puhlwli the tidings are a great host. Kitigs of arviies 
fise, they jUe: and eke that tarrieth at home dividetJi 
the spoiL 
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CAPTAIN JAMES WILSON. 

(17W-li4]4.) 
FIOfEKB rN TEE PACiriO OCEAIT, 

JAMES WILSON was an East India Compan/a 
ahip captain, a priaDnet of the French and then 
of H^der Ali. and all along an iniiLlel of the old, 
cooi-ae, aggrcsaive type. By the grace of God, when 
he retired to England, he w&s made the first to 
volunteer to the London Missionary Society to carry 
the gospel in the good ship l^nff, which he helped 
to purchase, to the islands of the Pacific Ocean. The 
atory of Captain James Wilson w reraarkable even in 
the annals of Christian missions, ao fall of holy heroLsm 
aniJ Inspirititig romanca 

Mote than a hundred and fifty yeara ago a Oapt&in 
Wilson Bailed his slnp in the trade From the great 
English port of Newcastle. The father of nineteen 
children, Le could not afibrd to give them mucii 
schooling, so he brought up the boys in his own 
ship under Ms own eye from their earliest years. 
His youngest son was James, who thus lived at 
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sea, amid influences of the ^^orafc kind^ at a time 
wbeu the mercantile marine of Great Briiaiii was 
at ita Jo west mocal point. Wlien the wai' with 
America btgan, the yonth nonght a career on land 
in whicK his lovo of adventure could bo gratified 
There ho served; there be took part in the battles 
of Bunker Hill and Lon^ I^sl&nd. The close of the 
War of Independence set him loose for other deeds. 
Returning to England, so good a sailor and fighter 
found no difficulty in securing a mate's berth on 
one of tlie Ea^st India Company's famous traders 
and passenger ehipa. The high spirits of the youth 
and bis knowledge of navigation commended him 
to Ids mesamatea fl.nd his officers alike. But he Imd 
not been lorrg at Calcutta when he found thnt money 
VQR to be made, as well as a reputation to be gained, 
in the local mercantile or transport scryice. For that 
he left the Eaut Indiaman. 

These were tlie days of the war with republican 
Frftnce and with the Mohammedan ally of the French, 
Hydor Ali, succeeded by his son, "Citizen" Tippoo. 
Tho great Colonel (afterwardH Sir) Eyro Coote had 
defeated M- Lallj at Wandewa^h, had captured the 
capital of French Iii"]iii, Pondicberry, and hud teen 
rewarded by ft seat in the Bengal Council, when the 
bungling soldiership of the British generals in South 
India summoned him to meet Hydcr Ali, then close 
to the walla of Madras itself. Captain James Wilson 
again and again ran the blockade which the French 
Admirat SufFrein for a time established on the Madra-i 
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coiwt, carrying military stores and supplies to Sir 
Eyre Coote. In 1780, when Hyder Ali burat on the 
Comatic, Warren Hastings knew tliat the very exist- 
ence of the E&^t India Company was threatened^ and 
spent millions to wipe oat the diaastofH of Governor 
Whitehili and Colonel Baitlio. Thrice Coote defeated 
Hyder Ali under laoat difficult circum stances » and all 
the time Captitin Jamea Wilson was running along 
a dangerous coast, and up little-known rivers, to feed 
his force with the munitions of war. Courage and 
skill were nover more Bucceaafully applisd than by 
tbw Newcastle aailon whose marine and military 
adventures extended from Bunker Hill to Nej^apatam 
in the East Indie.H. 

At last, in 1873, Wilson's ship, the Yarmouth, when 
attempting to pays a French frigate of forty-fcur guns, 
with stores for Admiral Hughes, who had spent all his 
ammunition in a sea 6ght with Suflrein, was captured. 
He and his men were carried to the French prison at 
Cviddalofj where he found the crew of another British 
ship. Lifo wa« tolerable enough for the ofiieers, till 
the French commander received an order from AUiniral 
SuffVein to deliver up all his prisoners to the tyrant 
Hyder, who had deliberately purchafied them for three 
hundred thousand rupeeSj or £30,000, The com- 
mander and hifl officers were indicniant at the baseness 
of the transaction, but they hod no alternative except 
obedience. Wilson determined to save hia own life. 
Carefully observing the ramparts of the fort as they 
rose From the river, ho resolved to drop down at 
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niglitfall ard find his way i-o the nearest British force, 
A brother officer and his Bengali servant agreed to 
accompany hiin. The pJace of rendezvous was fixed, 
and the hour, being aovcn o'clock, when it became 
dJirk and the guard waa cbatiged. 

After w^ting for the other officer, who did not 
appear, Wilson let himself drop down forty feet into 
the water below, striking, however, his chin upon hia 
knees, and making a splash which, ho felt sure, muat 
hflTd filanned the seotriea. After a little he found 
his way to the dry land at the foot of the wall, and 
there received hia slightly-built servant in his arms 
safely enough ; but the lad could not swim, and 
the fort was in the midat of a network of rivera and 
backwaters. Thrice Wilson, with tho Bengali on his 
back, had crossed the moutlia of the Colerooa, and 
they were aJready within hall of Porto Kovo at 
its principal entrance, when they were challenged 
by one of Hydcr All's sentries. Plunging into the 
tidfll current they were soon involved in the breakers, 
which so frightened Uie native youth that Wilson 
returned to the shore and sent him off to a friend. 
Again crossing the estuary he found a canoe, in which 
he hoped to reach the Danish settlement of Tranque- 
bar. Instead of this bo was discovered by a party of 
Hyder's troopers, who stripped him naked, tied his 
hands behind hio, fastened a rope to tbent, and drove 
bim before them under the boming sun some forty 
milee to his old prison. Tl^ere he was chained to 
a British soldier, and thence the miserable band were 
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m&rched in the sun for thirty days two Jiundred miles 
to Hyder'a capital flJiil fortieaa of Seringapatam. 

The horrora of tliat captiv^ity have been descrit>ed 
in more than one of the military biograph]a4 and 
histories of Great Britain. It was there that the 
Duke of Wellington began his exploits when, &t 
the close of last century^ the fortrcsa was captured 
and Tippoo Saltan fell fightiag. Only in one other 
inntajice have these horrors been exceeded — when 
Nana Sahib butchered the British ofBcers, their wives 
and children, at Cawnpore in 1857, Ab if James 
Wilson had not aufFered enough, he hod yet to nader- 
go misery compared with which death itself were 
better. But God had great designs for him and by 
him, though he knew Him not First of all, Hyder 
AU himself oifered him and the othor captives liberty 
aad rewards if they would profess Islam and enlist in 
his army, If not, thej were threatened witJi torfcurea, 
keen and lingering. Some are saiJ to hnve yielded- 
Not so Jarae3 Wilson, Thongh ignorant of Christian 
truth and religious principles, he wos a brave and 
patriotic man, who had fought bis country's battles 
and valued her civilization. Ha refused, as the major- 
ity did, and was at once ordered to pi'i:^on with a body 
of a hundred and fifty-three Highland soldiers of 
Colonel M'Leod's regiment Irons to the weight of 
thirty-two pounds were put upon him, and he was 
chained to a fellow, similarly loaded, night and day. 
Many a Ume when one of the two died the survivor 
remained thus attached to the festering corpse. In 
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an open courtyard, exposed to tlie cold wind by ni^ht 
and bbe fierce sun hj day, and abarved till they feared 
to put a finger near their mouth, leat they should bits 
it off, hundreds of Chriatiaa captives thus lay, and 
rotted, and died in the gloomy years of war in which, 
in South India, the eighteenth century clo.scd, To 
add to his fluiTeriiiga, Wilson was seized with dyaen- 
tery, known as the bloody flux, which was a scourge 
of the foreigner in tha tropica till the discovery of the 
ipecacuanha treatment £fty years ago. Death seemed 
at baud, and he would then have died as do tho 
beasts ; hut again God's Jongsuffering prcvailedi though 
he knew it not. Exclianging his miserable rice diet 
for a Bmall and cheaper millet, he unconsciously effected 
a violent curen TVhen only thirty-two out of a hun- 
dred and twelve of Baillie'a soldiers survivedj after 
Buch a captivity for twenty-three months, Sir Eyre 
Coote inflicted the third defeat on Hyder All. The 
few captives were released, and Captwn James Wilson 
found himself in Madras, penniless and impenitent 

He gladly shipped as a mate to Bcncoolen and 
Java, whero, when at Batavia* the putrid fever, which 
was BO fatal to the Dutch, wellnigh CEirried him 
off- He never got rid of the effects of his awful 
captivity, but he persisted in his trading, liecame port 
owner and captain of the ship, and at last acbioved 
the fortune for which he had been working so long> 
After more than one relapse, and all along ignorant of 
or indifferent to the Divine hand which held his soul 
in life and wae gradually preparing him for the 
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highest form of service to the Maater, he lesolved 
to retire to EnglajitL It is a curious coincidence that 
John Thomas* was surgeon of the East Indiaiimn in 
which he Ba.nj»d. That first of medical raissionaries, 
who was about to draw William Carej away to Ben- 
gal from tlie Jalnnds of the Pacific, on which tho 
Northamptonshire shoemaker had set his heart, made 
Jatiiea Wilson only more determined in his infidelity. 
Neither by the pars nasi veiie,'*^ *>f his speech nor hy 
the gentleness of his life did he, Dr. Thomaa, lead 
to Christ the man who closely resembled him in 
temper and in adventures. Tho two disputed about 
reli^on, and contiroversy seemed to drive James Wil- 
Bon farther From Christ Tliomas remarked after 
one of these disputations, that he had more hope of 
converting tho heathen or Mobatoroedan lascars of tho 
vessel than of Captain Wilson. So it ia that still, aa 
in the days of our Lord and the twelve, fiome of His 
followers would call down fire from heaven. What a 
lesson to Christians in all ages and land^, at home and 
abroad ! Wilson landed at Porbamouth, bought a 
house and garden at Uomdeon in Hampshire, a^ked 
an unmarried niece to be his housekeeper, and soon 
tecame known in the country round as " a worthy 
gentleman who had retired to affluence and ease from 
the East India service." 

Ho was only thirty-six years of ago, and was ao 
well satisfied with himself that ho had no conscience 
for the teaching of Providence in hi3 past eventful 
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lif9 and preservatioDj or for the watniiigs of Scrip- 
ture, which ho did not beliove to be a rovelation from 
God, or for the example of his gentle niece^ who 
Aoaght to wId him to faith and service. He was 
a deist of the old school, and he gained so eany an 
intellectual victory over one of his neighbours, Captain 
Sims, a good man, that ho became confirmed in hia 
Bcepticism, Vanity and pride so filled hia heart that 
he turned God's goodness to hin^ into an argument for 
the conviction that he was a special favourite of the 
Heity. But though unable to give the self-sufficient 
and worldly captain any other reason for hia own 
belief in the Bible than thia, "He that bclieveth hath 
the witness in himself/' Sims did not cease to care for 
his neighlxrar's good. Accidentally, an it seemed, Sima 
had bia minister, Mr. GrifBn of Portsea, with him as a 
vtfiitcr on a day ^hcn he was asked to dine with 
Wilson, and the mitiiater was included in the invita- 
tion- Sims saw hU opportunity. Recurring to 
former debates, he appealed to hia miniater as to a 
man equal to tlie controversy. Mr. Griffin deprecated 
discussion in such circamatances, leat he should be 
suspected of being present by some underhand ar- 
rangement. This only atiinulated Wilaon^ who said, 
* I am glad of the opportunity to converse on the 
evidences of the ao-ealled Divine origin of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, and I never met the clergyman 
yet whom I could not foil in a quarter of an 
hour,'* Thus challengeJ. the young minister accom- 
panied bis host to the garden, leaving Captain 
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Sims with the niece 4Dd ft lady friend^ who w&a obo 
a teliever- 

It woa e. Ju]y sunset in a cloudlcs.s sky when the 
wcirk of BQu]-ejilightemiig, soul-winning tegaik Tha 
Holy Spirit m^us with the young tlieologiw], who had 
first silently mvok&l His power, according to promise. 
Step hy step the two Avreetled to this condjeion, 
preyed home on Captain Wilson with singular modesty 
but assured finimesa, " If you reject the remedy pro- 
vided by Ood, remember there is no other, and you 
may be finally wrong and finally miserable." Aa 
Sims approacb&i them in the evening twilight, he 
said, ■' HEia he eonvinccd you, captain?" to which 
Wilson replied, " I will not say nmch about that, 
but he haa said some things I shall never forget." 
He begged for a reading of Major Eums's Christum 
Officer'n Panoply^ whicli he had before acoffingly re- 
turned to Siiiia, who had pressed it upon his attention, 
and he began to search the Scriptures for bimiaelF. He 
went to Mr Griffi^^s service in Portsea on the neit 
Sunday, when the prayprs and the preachings alike 
opened his heart to the teaching of Paul, m the 
eighth chapter of hid Epistle to the Romans, &a to 
how God had predestinated men to be conformed 
to Himself in Hi.s Son. The next sermon showed 
how those whom He did predestinate He also caUed, 
and Wilson saw all his past life in the light of that 
revelation. After solitary agonizing From darkness to 
Jighf^ the proud debt, now a humble and joyful 
believer, visited Mr. GriSa to tell him tbia : " I have 
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no language to expre^ the happiness I now feeL 
The gratitude I owe to God will, I hope, be expressed 
in Uie life 1 have yet to live by my zcaL in His 
service bearing soine proportion to that which I have 
manifested in the service oF Satan." The twojuinecl 
in magnifying the grace of God, In 1796 Jampa 
Wilson became a member of Orange Street Chapel, 
Poi'taen, and the good work was completed under hie 
friend's preaching on the eleventh chapter oF the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, when ho fully comprehended 
that he had been saved to be the meanif of saving 
othera. "What/' he now ever asked himself, ""has 
my faith induced me to do for others ? " 

The London Missionary Society had been founded 
the year before. Its first eecietory. Dr. Love, and hia 
directors had resolved to begin operations in the 
island world revealed by Captain Cook in his three 
voyages, end they appealed for volunteers to go forth 
as the tirst miasionarics, Captain Jamcc^ Wilson ^os 
the first to volunteer. Re placed himself, his roarvel- 
lona experience and his fortune, practically at the 
disposal of the society. All his worldly plans nud 
visions vanished in the light of the heavenly viaioiij 
to which he was no longer diaobedienb. After con- 
tinual joumeyinga to and from London, distant from 
his home sixty miles* to make preparations for the 
voyage which he wa^ to conduct, he sold Homdean 
and went up to London^ where he efitabliahed hia 
niece. On June 28, 17£)3, ho purchased the ship 
I>tt.ffior Evt thousand pounds, and on August 10 she 
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Bailed from the Thamea under this resolution — " That 
n mission be undertaken to Otdlieite, the Friendly 
lalaiidsj the ifarr^ueaaa, the Sandwich, and the Pelew 
Islands, Id a »{bip belonging to the mxiety, to bs 
commanded by Captitia Wilson, as far as may be 
pmcticablo and expcdknt" 

Thua was the miaaionary aea-captoin made for thd 
mission by thu Spirit of God. Thvia began tlie work 
of Christianizing the blands of the sea, which had so 
long waited for Ris law, even during tha sQvcnt«ca 
Cbri^tian centuries sinco the British Inles first heard 
the good news of God. The atoiy la told in that now 
raru quarto volume, published in London in I7d9, 
A MiJiaioTtary Vai/tigs to the SoutJier*n Paclflo Ocean, 
performed 'in ike Years 1796, 1797, 1798, in ihe 
Ship "Duff," commaiided by Captain James Wilson, 
*' Compiled from Journals of the Officera and the llia- 
nionaTies, and Illustrated with Maps, Chart-s. and 
Viewa drawn by Mr William Wilson. With a Pi-e- 
liminary Discourse on the Geography and HLstory of 
the South Sea Islands, and an Appendix including 
Details never before publishod of the Natural and 
Civil State of Otaheite> by a Committee Appointed 
for the Purpose by the Directors of the Missionary 
Society." 

America Btill waits the advent of a poet of the 
missionary crusade, such as William Cowper was the 
first to become in English literature more than a 
century ago, and Reginald Heber proveJ himself to 
be among the Anglicans, and aa James Montgomery 
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did, rcpT08Gnting tb& Momvion Brethren. John Green- 
leaf Whitticr has come nearest to filJing the sacrcil 
niche ainoDg the poets of our 'Westerzi Continent in 
the long career of his beautiful and God-consecratped 
life, from the appearance of his " Mogg Megone," in 
1836, till hia death a few yeare ago. The poem 
which caused him to be tirat recognized by purely 
English critics as " a poet indeed" wan "The Pano- 
rama," which was puMished fifty yeara ago. As 
we read its impassioned and esqoisit^ strains, we feel 
that the ^vriter was prevented Frem letting his muee 
bum over the greater subject of the foreign missionary 
enterprise only by the immediate call of the slave Cor 
freedom. But we may now apply the pietarra and 
predictions of his panoramic showman to the higher 
freedom which the missionaries of Christ are every- 
where proclaiming to all enslaved by sin^ 

" And. BEill beyond, lon^ Jines of Toim and aand 
1^ vhflre Fftfiflc rolls hii vbvui a-Jjuidt 
Ytom many a »id?-Up]»d purE and laod-ludkod bny, 
Opening wJLh thiiiii1"rtJiiH lump tlm wurlil^a higbway 
To Indian ihEiu of apice &nd nurt« of Car Cathtkj. 

'Such,' uid the phuwinan, ru tbe curtain fdl« 

' Tk the Ntiw CaTiBon of oar tBraal— 
Tha land of jiioniiH to ths flwarniing North, 
WliicU, })i Tit-like, atnda itn atmual miriiEuH fortb/ " 

For the peoples, to whom awakening Christendom 

first resolved to send the good news of the liberty 
which ie in Christ Je^ua, were those of the islands 
of that Pacific Ocean which covers a third of the 
globe. In Captain James Wilson the London MiaMon- 
ary Society had found the proviLlentially-prcpared 
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leader of the expeditiODj but whcro were bho 

fiioiuines 7 

The Rev, Dr. John Love, the first aecretary of the 
society, and worthy to rank with Andrew Fuller, the 
first secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, stood 
cJtQCet alone, a hundred yeara ago, in giving due im- 
portance to the tr^ning as w^U as the character of 
the men who ware to be the modem apostles to the 
eight hundred ruillions of human beings ignorant 
cf Christ. Himself converted when he was nineteen 
yeara of age, he had enjoyed the academic and theo- 
logical diacipHne of the Uuiveraitiee and of the Church 
of ScotlajuL He had been s-sKistajit pH.stor and preacher 
in the parish churches of Rutherglen aad Greenock, 
and he was Scottish minister in London at the age of 
forty, when there was added to hie work the cares 
of the secretariat. To found a new society, in the 
fervour of the first love called forth by William 
Carey's letters, was well ; but to find and to prepare 
misSLOnaries at a time when only one Englishman had 
gone out to preach Christ, was a task of far moro 
eerious difficulty and of even greater importance* 
John Love naturally looked to Scotland, hut the 
General Assembly of its church that y&ry year (1796), 
by a majority in the teeth of Dr. Erskine of Grey- 
friarSr pronounced foreign missions '* preposterous," 
So he wrote these significant words on March 17, 
1 79 5 : "I have been led to the idea of fonning some 
certain and permanent plan for securing the solid 
instmction of a few missionaries at least, who may 
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be as eyea to the reat. I Am more Etnd more estab- 
lished in the fullest certainty that the rash ideaa 
of many reapectmg tbo eoainosa of finding peraons 
truly qualified for thb work arc the qaintessence of 
folly and vain aiTOgance. In the course of conversa- 
tions with the miaiionariea hero for their instruction, 
I see at once the difficulty, the posajbility and absolute 
necessity of polishing those shafts that are to be 
thrown into the very centre of the host of SatoiL" 
He humbled himself and his fellow-directors^ calling 
thera " to consider deeply whether our humiliation, 
aiid faith, and Hpirituality are of such a dye as that 
it may be hoped that the jealous God will commit 
to us the high honour of being the fathers of heathen 
natloiis." 

When Dr. John Love had, day by day, given the 
accepted candidates for the mission field systematic 
theological training, so far as was possible to men 
generally ignorant of tho original Hebrew and Greek 
languages of the Holy Scripturea, he prepared fifteen 
Addressee to the People of QtaliciiG, demgntd to assUt 
tJis Labour of Missionaries and other TnstmetOTS of 
tJis Ig^iorant The study of these ''simplest methods 
of conveying scriptural truth to untutored minda," 
and* possibly, the translation of these addresses into 
the vernacular languages of the ialanJera* were meant 
to do what Wyclif, Luther, and John Knos attempted 
in the Reformation times of tranaition from the dark- 
□ese of illiterate Eomanism which bad concealed the 
Word of God. 
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Of the thirty male nuBsion&ries, with six wivoa and 
throe children, who embarked on boafd the Puff at 
Blackwall on the Thames, with James WiI^jd as 
comraandtr, liifi nephew, William Wilson, ba mate, 
and a crew of twenty besides, only four were or- 
daiaed ministers. The Re?. James Fleet Cover and 
John Eyre, thirty-four and twenty-eight yeej^ of age 
respectively, were married. The Rer, John Jefferson 
did not live longer tliAn to tbe year 18QV. Ths 
fourth, the Rev. Thomfis Lewia^ who had attended the 
hoapitala and diapensariea and un<let'3tood printing, 
married a native, and was murdered in 179t>. The 
other twenty-six were tradesmen, futisans. and ser- 
vants; ono is entered as "surgeon/' and one as lately 
a gunner in the Royal Artillery. The only one of 
the thirty whoae name has come down as distinguished 
in miBflionary history was Henry Nott, a briclcla-yer, 
twenty-two years of a^e^ He died in 1844, after 
forty-eight years' splendid service. Dr. John Love 
had reason for his anxiety, " The Lord of the 
harvest/' he wrote, *' bath prepared a numerous band 
of mis3ionaric3j and hath provided the means of their 

conveyance to a remote region of the globe 

When they stand on heatheniah shores it is easy 

to speculate, in the shade, on their arduous EitaatiDiL 
But the elevation of faith, the rich communication of 
wisdom and power from on high, essential to their 
comfort and success, ate beyond what moat of us are 
c&pable to imagine." Dr> Love warned the sanguine 
supporters of the new and sacred venture that ac- 
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counts of solid aucoefid could not be expected for a 

loDg time. " Having done our utmost to beg^ the 
Attempt well, let us follow it up and utatute it by the 
fruth, patience, and prayers of years to come." Yet, 
though Captaiu Jamea Wilson did his part of the first 
miasionary expedition well, and only ooe of the thirty 
niisaionftrics proved himself above the average, while 
fiome fell away, this pioneer enterprise of the London 
Mi^ionary Society has been used by tlie gracious 
Head of the church to bring to Himself nearly all the 
peoplea of the Pacific islands. It baa prepared their 
ocean to be, in the second missionary century, the 
great highway of the Christian nations from the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada on ita 
American shores to Russia and Japan and the colonies 
of Great Britain on its Asiatic and Australasian coasts. 
Henry Nott was a bricklayer as William Carey was a 
shoemaker. So ia Jesus Christ's fundamental law of 
His kingdom carriad out still, an when Ha called the 
fishermen by the Qalileau lake and trained them to 
be fishera of men. 

Captain James Wilson, though more experienced 
than they all, received a letter of ingtmctions from 
the directora. "You are fully apprised," they wrote, 
" of the nature and design of the expedition you have 
undertaken to conduct. You are aware that it is not 
only in ita nature singular and almost without a pre- 
cedent, but that it is also one of the most honourable 
and most important cervices which can be con6ded to 
a human being. Tlie attention of the Christian world 
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is very generally excited to the object, and devout 
intercessions are continually ascending, like incense 
to heaven, for its success. ShoTild it be favoured 
with the blesfiing of God, it may be the direct means 
of imparting Divine light and eternal life to groat 
miiUitudes of immortal beings, and may form on era 
of distinguished importEince in the history of human 
redemption." He waa told to proceed to Porbsmoutii 
to join the East India convoy t!iere, and to keep com- 
pany with it for protection in that time of European 
war; to procure at Tcncriffo four pipes of the best 
wine in hogsheads, paying by draft on the society's 
treasurer; to take thence bunches of dried grapes for 
planting in the mission settlements, and pecks of 
wheat and seeds of tropical fruits for the same pur- 
pose. Making for Rio de Janeiro, he wM there to 
lay in a stock of sugar, tobacco, chocolate^ cochineal 
plants and other vegetable productiona He was to 
proceed thence by way of Cs-pe Horn to Tahiti, bnt if 
baffled by contrary winds to bear up and run for the 
Capo of Good Hopa The sphere of the mission was 
defined, by resolution of the general meeting, to be 
"Otaheite, the Friendly Islands, the lTs.rf[uesa.s, tlie 
Sandwich, and the Pelew Islands." But while it was 
declared desirable to introduce the gospel ioto several 
islands, it wa.s pronounced neceasarj', if possible, to 
establish it in one. After detailed suggestions as to 
negofciatioTifl with the chiefs and the settlement of 
disputes through "appealing to the decision of Divine 
providence by a solemn and religions use of the 
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EUicient inatihition of drawing lots," Capbom Wilaon 
w&s told to call at tlie E&ab India Compony^a Caaton 
factory for a return cargo, so as to sail back to Europe 
in the early part of 1798. " Tou are accompanied 
by tho fifibctionato ostoom of the esccllcnt of the 
earthy and ministering spirits, we trust, will receive 
the welcome charge to convoy you in safety to the 
place of your dastinatlon. May they he glad specta- 
tora of the formation of a Chriatian temple in the^e 
heathen lands, and thus he fumifihed with the subject 
of a new aong to Him that sitteth upon the throne 
QXkd to the Lamb/' 

The discoveries in the South Seas during the three 
voyagea of Captam Caok' had mode tho missionary 
directors familiar with the condition of the islands 
and peoples, and especially witli Tahitin When dedi' 
eating the ^rstfruita of their labours to George the 
Third, who had sent out the sc!entiSc expedition 
there to observe the transit of Venns, the directors 
s^d to the king : " A nobler object, aire, has engaged 
the attention of the missionary eocicty, who, believing 
Christianity to be the greatest bles^ng ever imparted 
to mankind, desired to communicate that inesUmable 
gift, with all its happy effects, to these unenlightened 
rcgiona,'* They felt, moreover, upbraided for their 
neglect of repairing, if possible, the injuries caused 

* The extnurdinAry mtcreit, Bdentllic uid apiritoa], c*U^ forth bj 
thne vujagcf^ all (rwr Euiupo, jb wtll atva in ■ ndik imUiBlic^] *t Berija 
in ITBl by Ihv Halte PiofctBOt. Jobsa Hciuhuld Furoter. Ta-jcltic!i Einrr 
SrUdtkkfnoM Hoit nvch dtr Siidne in der JaArcn t?7ft tit 1780 uiUfr 

cuiiouB value. 
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to the nfl>tives by the misenes and diBCfifles which 
interconrae with Europeans hud occasioned. The early 
Spanish nav]gAloi:» had erected a cross on Tahiti, a 
fact which led. Captain Cook to remark that, in his 
opinioD, nothing would ever he done to Christianize 
the Pacific ifllandcta, "since there were no motives in 
public cmhition nor in private avarice for nuch an 
lender taking." Dr. Haweis. the Anglican rector and 
chajiUin of the Counters of Hjihtingdon, who wjw a 
worthy collea^e of tlie Prasbyterlan, Dr Love, spared 
no pairs to induce his fellow -directors to answer that 
superficial and faithlcaa view, to which Captain Cook 
had hitasclf fallen a victim, by directing the tot 
expedition to the ialanda of the South Rea, and very 
fipeci*i.lly to Tahiti. 

The atory of Captain James "Wilson's first voya^ of 
the Duff in the years 1796, 1767, 1793, aa authori- 
tatively detailed at full lengbh in the quarto volume 
pnhlislied in 170D, was ag^ain in the centennial year 
of the London Missionary Society told in popular 
style by iU editorial secretary, and more fully in 
1890 by Mr, R. Lovett Captain IVilson brought 
home a cargo of t^aa the freight of which yielded 
£4,100 to the society's funds. After sixteen years 
of service In London aa one of its clirectora^ he died 
in Walworth at the age of fifty-four. 

To the eye of eenae a hundred years ago, it looked 
as if tha opinion of Cipt&in Cook as to the destiny 
of the Polynesians were more likely to prove correct 
than that of Captain James Wilson, For years after 
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March 5, 179T, when he left eighteen of tho thirty 
niissionaries on TeJiiti, of the Society group, and the 
others on Tons^tabu, of the Friendly Islands, and put 
one man, AVilliam Crook, the servant, o-ahore on the 
Marquesas, it seemed as if the whole enterprise were 
to be & failure. In March 1T&S, oue-lialf of them 
left for Sydney, and "gave wp the work/' Only in 
1300 could Kott and Jefferson build a church and 
prc&cb in public. Not till 1312 did it seem poasibJo 
thflt there could be ony fruit, when King Pomare 
asked Nott for baptiam. Who shall picture the trial 
of faith which that heroic inissioiiary had patiently 
home these sixteen years, while deserted by nearly all 
his fellows^ and treated a« Noah waa when, he was 
a-building the ark ? But God's long-au fie ring, i-e- 
produced in that of Hia servant, proved a,-* ever to be 
" salvation/' to races as to individuals, to the sensnal 
Polynesians and cannibal Melanesians as to the chosen 
Israel of old, and every evangeHzed dark people tince, 
t>orn Capttwn Cook's murder and even John Wiliiama's 
maityrdom, to the churches oF Maoris and Fijians, 
Eromangans and Sanioans, what a difference the ceii- 
tury h&A wrought out! All because James Wilson 
sailed the Dti^and he and Henry Nott* believed the 
promises of God, commercial and political progress 
have been made possible, and the greatest litterateur 
of hi.^ generation, Robert Lonis Stevenson, who lies 
on the hill of Samoa among the people whom he loved, 

' Htfl pnrtrmEl tbxj be OAen io the boiid room ol the London Mii- 
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bleaaed the South Sea misaionatied &^ Darwin did 
Oardiner and hia fellows at Tietra del Fuego, 

American aiid Eiiropeaji civilization may or may 
not in time kill out the Negritos, Papuans, and even 
Malays of the islands of the Pacific Ocean ; but if so, 
that will be dje to the whito men, whose viceA and 
greed the evangelista of ChrLstendDm have sought to 
arrest, and would have anticipated, had the Church of 
the eighteenth ctntury heen a^ careful to obey its 
Lord aa the Royal Society was to observe the transit 
of Venus, And whatever earthly destiny the God of 
nations and of mbsiona may have in store for the 
iaiandera in the new century, this much is cert>ala, 
that Christ, wherever He has been preached and 
believed on, has redeemed them from the terror of 
the devils their fathers adored for deities, as Milton 
aang ; Las given many of them a pure life and a 
righteous government ; has lilled them with the as- 
sui-ed hope wlikh takes from death itn fiting and the 
grave its victory, and reveals the tingdom of heaven 
opened to all believers. It is true that, proportionally 
to population, the scattered races and confused tonics 
of the islands have had ten times more misaionanes 
than those of the old civilizaUoas and literatures of 
India, since Captain James Wilson escaped from the 
dungeon of Tippoo, the tiger of Mysore, and God used 
him to land Henry Nott. the bricklayer, in Tahiti, and 
the brave solitary Crook, the valet* in the Marquesas. 
But it will no longer be the part of politicians and 
traders to taunt Christendom with tliia when, as the 
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new century advances, the whole ocean becomes in 
the highest sense worthy of its name, and proves to 
be the Mediterranean of the Antipodes, the busy 
highway of Christian civilization. 

The day on which Admiral Dewey suddenly made 
the United States of America tn&stcr of the Philippines 
opened the new era for the thousand islands of the 
Pacific Ocean.* That pregnant event was quickly fol- 
lowed by the anoeiation of Hawaii and the capture of 
the LadroneSj since ceded to Germaay. The Monroe 
doctrine has ceased to operato^and the ^eat American 
Eepublic haa joined the other Christian Powers of the 
world in exercising an iofinence, political 09 well aa 
moral, on the thousand millions of the dark races 
who are still outside Christendom and civilization. 

When Abraham Lincoln's Secretary of State, after- 
wards Senator William H, Seward, completed a journey 
round the world, he wrote that "the Pacific Ocean, its 
shores, ite islands, and the vast regions beyond, will 
become the chief theatre of events in the world's great 
hereafter/' Thie is only another fonn of the famous 
Baying of George Canning, about calling a new world 

* Th^ proqIamatioD ibbu^ in 1809 by Gonfml Otis, the AmaricKB 
etHnniUider, ifl m giurantes that the Phi1ippini>H will be ^Tcra4>d lika 
firiCi»h IndiA. It dMloree {!) thkt tha Bupn^Enacy of tlie United Statt-i 
wiJl li« i-hforcvd tbrougliout tha archijvlAgo ; (9) that such liberty of aolf- 
grtvtriLnipnt will he j^rBJitrd u u r«coticiUblD with an ftflidftkC bdminiB- 
traticn iLnd cDmp&tlblD with ihe ooTfrei^ righta of the United Sut« : 
(3) that ciVil aad n-ligioiiff liberty will \v u^^Kd i {A) th^t ihDpe ttill be 
no "eiplditfttion " of the people of tho uiUnda for tbo bcnrft flf others j 
(5) thtit art bontfit oivil »i-vicD vrill be Lppoiabcd, In wliich, bb f at ai 
pomblc, nstivea nill be employed; |€) th&t pubUa votko will bo pm- 
moted; i^d (?) that piiblio education vill be oan^ fas. Other ^rtidei 
^Quvitee tbftt jiuiice uid good goTeniiiHiit ehall preriul in the laliudh 
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into existence to redresa tho balance of the old 
Science baa an-id the same tliiiig. The great natural- 
ist Bates, who died not long ago. Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society, expressed the opinion 
that if mankind has been able to attain a high 
degreo of culturo through iba struggle with the in- 
clemency of the cold regions, it is in the equatorial 
lands and islands that the perfect race of the future 
will enter on the complete fruition of ita magnificent 
inheritance. Elis^ Kedus, the first of living geog- 
raphers, looks for this result in the Austral&sian 
region, and eapecially in those Pacific blonds which 
are excelled by no landa " in the marvelloUsS harmony 
of their outlines, the charm of the encompas£tng 
waters, the aoftneea of the atmosphere, the fecundity 
of the soil, the even courae of their acaaons, and tho 
rhythmical movement of all their natural phenomena." 

The course of discovery, first from the weatem 
sliores of the two Americas, and then from the eastern 
coasts of Australasia, up to the present time, points to 
the ultimate cootrol of the Pacific islands by tJie two 
English 'Speaking and misait^nary powers of the United 
States and Qreat Dritain. 

Imagination can hardly eiaggerate the vaatnesa 
territoHaJty, the importance politically, and the value 
coramereially and morally, of the thousand inhabited 
islaods of the Pacific Ocean. The great Oceanic 
Ba^in, as Reclus calls it, covers about one-haH of 
the surface of the earth. The united Indian and 
Pacific waters south of the three continental extrerai- 
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ties> Cape of Good Tlopej Tasmania, and Cape Kom^ 
stretch uii interruptedly in a circuit of 15,000 to 
16,000 miles. The great ocean completely tiooda 
tho immonse semicircle for 24,000 luiies between the 
two capea, overshadowed by the Ethiopian Highlands, 
the Himalayas, and the Ande^ Over the lndi&a or 
western section of this great oceanic hemisphere Great 
Britmn has long held the chief aupteraacy, for the good 
of humanity, as well 03 of its own subjects, and tho 
Americans have been voluntarily associated with it 
ia the civiliziog work. Over the Pacific or eaatem 
section, al.so, Gi-eat Britain has hitherto wielded the 
foremost influencs, keeping the door open for all, &lik» 
by its Aiifitralasion coloaiea, its New Guinea and 
Borneo intereats, its Fiji colony, it3 New Hebrides' 
Scots Missions, and, above all, its position in Cliina 
ever since the old Ejist India Company began the task 
of opening the far east of Asia to the world. From 
the other &ide of the Pacific Ocean the Dominion of 
Canada commands the ocean highway and guards the 
ahortest interaationaJ route that commerce can follow, 
developing by railways and steamers a splendid future. 
The Siberian Railway, nearly approaching completion, 
following the personal study on the spot by the young 
Czar, has given Russia, a new point of vantage in the 
north-east. The rise of Japan, ahattering the ex^ 
cluaivenesa of China, has revealed the hopelessne^a 
of its dynasty, and further opened up the trade of its 
four hundred milliona, Germany has struck in, and 
France is pushing up from the aouth-ca^t. The p&rti- 
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tion of Africa having been almost accomplished with 
Ik rui^idity which is even yet bewUderiEg, that of the 
(Nuv4tri fLud Islands of the PociGc h&s begun. Even more 
(urprising change* tlian the close of the century haa 
witJ\C!^ed will mark the opening years of the tweutietK 
Orettt Britain welcomes to its side the new United 
Stntcfl of America, already makiD" the Hawaiian Archi- 
ptslftgo G, formidable place of artn» to guard the civiliE- 
Atlou of the Taciiic. and arbiter of the fate of the vast 
area mid sweltering population of the Philippines. and 
of part of the Ladrones and CarcUne groups. 

Old Da, iNGLis, the Scottish Camcronian who civil- 
iacd the island of Aneibyum, uaed to say that if Homer 
had posacsacd our geographical knowledge he would 
have made the three thouaand Octiaiiides, the diLughtera 
of Occanus and Tethyg, to he the goddesseSj not of the 
little rivera he knew, but of the thousand aunny ialaods 
of the Pacific. They lie embedded in fifty million 
square miles of ocean, so quiet comparatively that the 
late AdinirHil Fitaroy used the fact e^ a leading argu- 
ment for the Panama route from London to Australia. 
Leaving out Indonesia, the control of which we divide 
with the Dutch — thanks to Lord Caatlcreagh'a ignor- 
ance of geography — and the Portuguese to a alight ex- 
tent, anJ omitting our temperate colonies of Australia 
and New Zealand, the thousand islands are grouped 
into the divisions of Melanesia, nearest to Australia, 
Micronoaia^ to the north of these, and Folyneaia, 
stretching away e-astwm:d between the last meridian 
of longitude, IGO degrees, and South America. The 
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first Cliristion to gaze on tbe Pacific was the Spanish 
adventurer Balboa, who in 1513 looked south from 
tho peak of Darien, the Sierra de Quarofua, and 
thanked God he hod seen the South Sea. That was 
fifteen years after Vasco da. Oamn, on tha other aide 
of the world, laniled at Calicut, and four years after 
the Portuguese held Malacca, which haa long been a 
British settlement In other sight years, in J521, 
the Spanish Magellan poised through the atmit that 
bears Lis name by his westerly course, sailed on over 
the South Pacific in fle^rch of the Portuguese factoriea, 
struct the LadroneB, and took possession of the lands 
long named Magellania, but of late the Philippines 
to flatter the weakest of Spanish kinga Our own 
Francis Drake followed him fifty-seven years later. 

But all remained barren ho long as the revei'se route 
fi^in east to west wa^ unknown. Jn 1769 that was 
discover&d by Captain Cook, who then completed the 
exploration of Drake and Magellan. Throe years 
before him Wallia had determined the longitudes in 
the South Seas by the method of lunar distances, and 
ao began the epoch of methodic exploration. By his 
obaervationa on the transit of Venus, when he landed 
at Tahiti, Cook determined a precise longitude in the 
centre of tho Pacific In the same firsb voyage ha 
circunjna-vi gated the two islands of N^ow Zealand, 
Burveyed Eastern Australia, and rediscovered Torres 
Strait, In his second voyage Cook was the first 
to make the circuit of the globe from west to east, 
According to the rotation round its axia, two centuries 
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and a hn.]! after Martian's circumnavigation from east 
to west, accoL^ding to tbo regular course of the trade 
winds. Cook thus e:q)lored the Austral seas on both 
fijtlea of the Polar cirde. His third expedition waa 
devoted to the northern waters, when he rediacovered 
the Sandwich l!iUnd.s, where he perished after being 
received as a deity. H«re and then began the decima- 
tion of tbo inlanders by the disoasoa which his sailors 
introduced, and every generation has since increased 
after a fashion which Robert Louis Stevenaoa haa 
made almost too real for us m his stories and. word- 
pictureB.' It is believed that Christianity haa dona 
much to anxM^tr at least, the disappearance of tho dark 
races. Certainly medical misstonarios have done aad 
oifi doing something physically as well as morally to 
atonB for the cuL'se which began with the followers 

' Of one aativQ mi&uonary la tbaSoutli Sea lAlonds^tovimflon vrot«: 
"He vim the Iwet Bpecimen of thf? ChristiAU hrm 1 an^r iuhl'* Of 
Hiothgr native niiaaionaryH Ri^kt-ljs wUo laboured ui the cuinihui ifllaad 
of BiFJi-OA. Mr. Ste^eriBim tsUa thla itorj': "Thp boata of an Amedoui 
vhilfr put into n b»y m Hivac* sboftly Bfier i Poniri*Ji elu'er had 
kiJnft|i[>wI a uiimbpr of the peojjlo. In rvvtugo the ialuudemitLiLckwl 
thn whalbc'fl InaU^ Tiia boAtn i?icappil, but the mate wju tvptund. 
Kekala oavLiJ him froiD bem^ Idllpd and eaten by ifivini^ up u a raniom 
every VMhiabli^lie had. Hskept the in^tc in hiaovn bmuA, tUl one dayiL 
flhipcjiineinai^ht : (hai» &t Chsriflkof hiaownlife, be had the mate roved 
DuC b) the fihip. The American riOTemmDnt lent Ehe hrare fi^llnv b pild 
watch ATi'I B. Bum of money in acknowledgment of h\9 htm^f? kindnm. 
In hi« lettrT nf thanka be enid : ' When I aair one of yniir ooiintrymea 
■bone to be lialced and eotan. ai a pi^ li eaten, I nn to Bave him, full of 
plBy B.ttd grfpf At the r\il deed af thfHfl benighted jtHiple. Ah to thiH 
fnendty d<>ed of mma in aavin^ Mr. Wh&Ion, ita awd G&me trom youp 
greaB land, and was bnnighE by cprtain ai yuiir conntrynien, v^o bad re- 
crdr«d the ]fiTe of God. It naa planted in Haw&ii, and I brought it ta 
piftnt in thin land. fFOTn jaar land a Tnott precrioun Bw>d vas brnughF; ta 
the loLiid c>F flaTlciuwi- Gr«it !■ my debt to mfuBiotianeA, who have tangtt 
mm nil thing! perEaining; to thie life and to that which id to como,' " 
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of Magellan, Dmke, ajid Cook, A century ago Bass 
disGoi'erffd tlie Btra.it which has since borne his namej 
and tliG work of exploring the large groups wa^ prac- 
ticaUy completed in 1827 by the revealing of Fiji. 

Great Britain virtually hoMa the New Hebridea 
groap for tlie coniiiig federation of the Australasian 
oolonies. These almoat Christian islands stretch for 
four hundred miles north -north -w eat of New Zealand, 
froia n'hich they are a thousand miles dbtant, and 
four hundred milca west of Fyi. Discovered by Cook, 
civilized by the Scots, watered by tbe blood of John 
Williams and tbe Gordons, and surveyed by the British 
Nfivy, these seventy islands, of which thirty ai-e in- 
habited, are a virtual appanage of Australia. From 
the circumstance that their convict colony of New 
Caledonia ia only two hundred miles distant, aJthcjugh 
Cook both discovered and named that island, the 
French covet the New Hebrides, and have been re- 
strained from aeiaing the group only by a convention 
which e<iually keeps Great Britain from talking formal 
possession. The position has long been intolerable, 
and it could net last if the colonies of Australasia 
united to put pressure on the Colonial Office. Tt is the 
caR6 of I^ypt over again. Aa the powers of North 
America and Europe map cut the Pacific coasts and 
islands anew, ad new coaling-stations are formed and 
fortresses like that planned already at Honolulu are 
built, and as new lines of swift steamers make the 
Pacific a labe of the English -speaking peoples, federal 
Australia must obtain poaaosaion of the New Hebrides. 
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Me&nwhi!e, the Santa Cruz group, to the nortli of 
tho Now Hebrides and Tonga, have been anneied 
to tbe British Empire. The two groups have to- 
gether on area estizriated at more than 5,500 Gquare 
miles. And a populatioa of 70^000, which is every 
year decreasing. '' 

It is now rather more than three hundred years 
Gince, in 1695, Alonzo de Mendana stumbled, on the 
Santa Cruz archipelago when ho was trying to redis- 
cover tho adjoining Solomon Idanda^ which he had 
vifiited twenty - eight yeara before- Queiroa. who 
followed him id JCOO, was more fortunate, for he 
fii-flt sighted the Now Hebrides at their northern and 
largest bland, which ho named Eapiritu -Santo. Hovr 
little ho knew of tho group is evident from his term- 
ing it the Gi'eat Cycladefl, and believing that it was a 
part of Australia. Here, aa elsewhere over half the 
PadSc Ocean, Captain Cook in 1774 mapped out the 
islands in a scientific fashion, and gave the name of 
our Scottish group to the long-stretching in:^ular chain 
which resembles it Along with the Solomons, Santa 
Cruz and tha New Hebrides belong to the sama 
geological and ethnographical systems. They are of 
volcanic, not coralline, origin. Tinakoro, the moat 
northerly member of the Santa Cruz group, is in a 
constant state of eruption, according to Jtf. Elia*^ 
Heclua. VaniTcoro, the most aoutherly, ia encircled 
by a fringing reef, but is itself volcanic. The natives 
are on the border region between the Melancsians or 
Negritos and the Polynesians or Malaya, Thoee of 
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Nukapu, where Bishop F^tteson waa clubbed to death, 
are the most ulixckI of all the savages. They speak a 
Polyaeaian langaage, like that of the Maoris of ^ew 
Zealand, aod their customs are Melaueaian, Cannibal- 
ism^ which haa been almost expelle^l froni the souLliem 
islands, survives ia some of the Santa CrUK cluster. 

The climate U most favourable to the fertility of 
our new acquisition^ though not at present to the 
health of the white planters and traders who try it 
In time clvili^atpion will greatly improve the health of 
the settlera. Frotn May to October the soutliera trade 
wind blows steadily, and there Is abundant moisture, 
favouring dense vegetation, and even forests, The 
western galea cause rain-storms and cyclones, which 
devastate whole islands, like Ambryiu in the south 
recently, and earthquakes are not infrequent. The 
yam is the food of the people, its harvest giving 
them their reckoning of the years, and other oceanic 
fruits are plentiful- The Santa Cruz natives have 
long had a bad character for ferocity, but that only 
means that they are careful to take vengeanea for 
the attacks of whites upon themselves. Those of 
Vanikoro Island are the most dolicbocephaloua, or 
have the longest heads, of all human beings. Tho 
cause is evidently artiScial, the head of tho children 
being deformed by means of boards, which lengthen 
the skull from back to front, white contracting and 
lowering it- The niurder of Bishop Pattescn is only 
one of the outrages which have given the Santa Cme 
ij^lauds their bad name. There the great French na^- 
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gator La Perouae pemhed in 1788, and his countrymen 
Btill a\\\ the a,rchipelago by his name. Long afber, 
in 182G, the enlerprisiog Axistrali&n Captain Dillon 
visited the spot Bt Vanikoro, and brought aweiy the 
rtlica of La Peroass's shipwrecked vessels, which are 
atill pro8ervQd in Paria Most recently of all, our 
own Commodore Qoodenough waa killed on Santa 
Crii2 Inland itaelf hy the natives in 187C. And now, 
in 1898, the British cruiser Mohawk has taken pos- 
seasion q£ tlie group abandoned to savagery for Lbe 
laat three hundred ycare. 

But it is as the scene of the martyrdom of John 
Coleridge Patteson that Santa Cruz will always be 
rememberBd by ChristendonL Burn in 1SS7, bis 
father Mr*, Justice Pattesonj and bk mother the sister 
of John Taylor Coleridge ; trained at Eton and Oidord, 
and then influenced by tbe tirsfc BlsHOP Selwyn, the 
great missionary prelate whom he was to eucceed, 
young Patteson had an ideal training. In 1S60 ha 
a^umed charge of the MeUnesian mission of hia 
church, aftor five years of preparation in New Zea- 
land, From Norfolk laland, halfway between that 
colony aiid the islands, he directed the work, educating 
the choicer converts at headquarters, sailing among 
atill savage peoples^ and always, like Selwyn, respect- 
ing and aiding tbe Scottlah and London and Wesleyan 
misaioDaries, who wore bb neighbour on cither side. 
Hia old-fasbioned public school and college alucation 
had given him what Mr. Gladstone describee as supple- 
ness and elasticity of mind, making biro a ready and 
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sure learner of the verious occupations of life in all 
their sh&peep He v/aa scboolmasber, p&ator, bialiop, 
and iroLsIator, boatman, artisan, and athlete, according 
to the necessities of his position, all directed by an 
intense desire to give the natives the very best gifts 
of religion and civilization with which our empire hu 
been pub in triiat He was a saint of the Hifjli Church 
type so far, but symbolism and ritualism his intensely 
devotional spirit condemned, eKcept when the beauty 
of the outward form vr&a kno%vn &nd felt to be the 
shrine of the inward npiritnal power. Keblo's " En- 
charistical Adoration " he pronounced foreign rather 
than English. He rejoiced in the Colonial Church's 
position as independent of the State and relying on 
voluntary alms. From the freedom of his island 
church he looked with a generous compoaflion on the 
difficulties of the Church of England. 

During hts itinerating apostolate in 186+ two of 
his clergy fell victims to the revenge of the islanders 
of Santa Cniz, Messrs* Young and Nobbs, and he htm- 
Bclf had at that time a narrow escape* The natives 
resented the kidnapping and murders committed by 
the liibour vea^sels of Australia and the Fiji Talandflj be- 
fore the trade waq watched hy the British High Com- 
misaioner and regulated by the Queensland leglslatioa 
But he was resolved to give the savages of the Santa 
Cruz group another chance, when in 1871 he learned 
that a labour vessel hsd gone there. Writing home 
on September 1 6 of that year, he said : " I pray God 
that if it be His wilJ, and if it be the appointed time, 
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He may ermble us in Hla own way to begui some 

little work among thea© very wil<I but vigorous, ener- 
getic islandGrs. I am fully alive to the probability 
that aome outrage has been committed here by one or 
more vGs&eW To Nukapii, an islet on the north of 
Santa Cniz, accordint^ly he went, to protect its natives 
from violence. When lowered in his ship's boat he 
accBptei an invitation to go into one of the native 
canoes in order to disarm suspicion, leaving Atkin, Lia 
Gompanlon. la the former. The biahop wa^ seen to 
land, but no more in life. Atkin was struck by an 
arrow-head of human bone, and died of the wound. 
But while still in Ufe^ he crossed the reef on the rising 
tide to seek bis master, when a canoe drifted towards 
him. In it waa found the body of the mart}^. in a 
native mat, a- placid smile Htill on the face, a palm 
leaf fastened over the breast, and five gaping wounds 
— no more. Five knots had been made in the long 
leaflets of the palm branch. Thus the nativee took 
vengeance for the stealing of five of their number for 
labour in Fijt, whom they believed to have been 
tilled. His kinswoman, Mias Yonge, who wrote hia 
life^ remarks that his wouDds, like those of One 
greater than he, were five. "Acd who, in the records 
of the churcb, haa more nobly won his stigmata?" 
aaka Mr, Oladatone, adding, "The tliree highest titles 
that can be given to man are those of martyr, 
hero, saint ; and which of the three ia there that in 
subatancc it would be irrational to attach to the name 
of John Gotoridgc Fattesoo?" Tha great statesman 
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declared him tlius to be "^ a pledge of noble deatiniea,"* 
OS he fell only forty-four and a hajf yo&rs old. Hb 
body was committed to the waters of the Pacific Hia 
kinsman, Lord Coleridge, erected a wayside cross, with 
a noble inscriptioo to his memory, near AJSngtoiL 

Nearly a generstion has pa^ed, and the British 
Government has now redeemed the pledge. On Kukapu 
there will doubtless be raised, 3omG day soon, another 
memorial under ilie British flag and beside a Cbriatmn 
dmrcb, Chmtian imperialism has, thus far, pro- 
duced nothing finer than this co-opemtion of the two 
great English- speaking races of the United Kingdom 
and the United Statea of America in the P&cifio Ocean. 




V. 
PETEK OKEia 

U77&-1S0O.) 



FOUR years after William Carey went to Bengal, 
the tirst Eugli3hmB.D who became a miasionaiy 
in moderii timee» there went forth to Africa the first 
Scotamoji who deserves that honourable name. Ha 
WBS Peter Greig, gardener on the Earl of Moray's 
estate of Donibristle, and of tho Secession congrega- 
tion of Rev. Ebeoezcr Brown at Inverkeithing, 

He was not, indeed, the first Scottish missionary, 
for that honour Is reserved for Sukkath or Patrick^ 
who, from Dumbartonshire, was called to Christianize 
Ireland, And Columba, who waa of tho spiritual 
seed of Patrick, sent forth from Jona and Lindi:)faniG 
the loisslonarlea who nob gidy brought the Britona 
and Saxons to Christ, but, scattered over Central 
Europe from Erfurt to the Danube, did a wort which 
is still perpetuated by the Schotten-kloster, out of 
one of which Luther came. In later times, in 1699, 
tho Church of Scotland sent ministers with the un- 
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happy Darion Expedition, enjoining them to work 
among the natives. The Scottish Propagation So- 
ciety spent the interest of the legacy of Dr. WilUama 
on the two Br^nerda, and the English PropBgntion 
Society sect the Aberdeenshire Mr, Keith to the 
plantations of Epiacopaliana in North America. But 
these men ^Tere rather chaplains than misaionaiics, 
and the natives were none the better for their pres- 
ence, except the Brai nerds, who were AjEierJcan 
coloniats, as John Eliot had been. From a bundle 
of old manuscripts, yellow with the marks of almost 
a centurjj lot me exhume the etill fragrant memory 
of the Erst real Scottish missionary of modem 
times. 

Tlie early letters of Carey had dirpctly led to the 
foundation of the London, the Scottish, and the Glasgow 
Mieaionary Societiea in 1795-06. The contents were 
widely circulated, not only by the Baptist Feriodioal 
Accounts, which Mr. Christopher Anderson used to 
read from the pulpit of Charlotte Chapel, Rose Street, 
Edinburgh, but by the EvatigeUcai MofjuTlne, started 
ia 1793, and the Missionary and Christian MagOf 
zintSi which appeared in Edinburgh soon after. No 
one pondered and prayed over the news, and the 
appeals published by Dr, Bogue of Gosport and 
Greville Ewing of Edinburgh, more than a young 
gardener in the neighbourhood of In verkei thing, from 
which also in later days Robert Moffat was to give 
himself to the same glorious enterprise. Peter Qreig 
waa wont, when the day's tji\ was over, to visit hia 
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uuciater. Ebene^er Brown, at the nianae. But he waa 
too modest even to eater it. Like Carey in hb love 
of nature, in his Christ-lJke yearning for the heathen, 
and in his earnest gentleness, he would beseech Mr, 
Brown to go with him into the darkness o£ the 
church, that there lie might speak freely that of 
which his sool Tvas falk Encouraged by his minister, 
he offered himself to the Scottish or, as it wtis then 
called, the Edinburgh Missionary Society, to go out 
to West Africa as a catechist niisaionary. These 
were days when tho only ordained nuni^teni of any 
church found willing to go to tlie heathen were 
the then Presbytperians Bogue, IiineSj and Ewiiig, 
whom Robert Haldane wished to take with him to 
Benares. 

Ebenczer Brown of Invei-kei thing was one of a 
remarkable family . Hia father, John Brown of 
Haddington, waa thd great Bible commentator and 
preacher of Scotland last century. He and his two 
brothers became minis terj at Dalkeith, Wliitbum, and 
Inverkeithing. The later generation has carried on 
the succession to the present time; while in th« 
author of Rah and hU Friends and Hiyi^w Suh- 
aecivm the name is lovingly perpetuated in Scottish 
literature. Ebenczer Brown was early filled with 
the missionary spirit. He began the penny-a-week 
societies for the cireulation of tlie Bible which, in 
InverkeithUig first, resulted in the formation of the 
great Bible societies. The Gaelic School Society, 
which he founded with the help of Charles of Bala, 
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aupplemented tbe work of the Society for Propagating 
Clmstian Kiwwledge, which supported the Brainerda 
in America. He com^ponded with Dr. Mackintosh 
o£ Tain, who founded the Northern Misaionary So- 
ciety. While Scotland continued to hold back from 
foreign missionary effort worthy oF the caase^ Eben- 
ezer Brown established in Inverkeithing a society 
for the support of native Hindu preachers bo early 
oa the year 1823, He had the genius to see what 
the missionary organiKationa ate only now folly real- 
ising — tlint India and the Ea^t are to be evangelized 
only by their own sona His circular of April 22, 
1823, has proposals which might be renewed in the 
twentieth century: — 

-' The employment of native njissionaries has many 
recommendations. The climate and the language are 
their own. With the manners and opinions of the 
people they are perfectly familiar. It is found that 
ten guineas a year will support one of thoao native 
preachers. What would you think of the following 
scheme ? — That in each of the pariehes in Scotland a 
society might he formed for the support of a. Hindu 
native preacher In this way Scotland might sup- 
port NINE EU^'DBED pi-ciichera of the gospel."* Such 
was the man who trained and sent forth the first 
modern missionarj to West Africa. 

To the friends of the godly gardener, called by the 
Spiiit a£ really aa Paul himself was, it seemed mad- 

* Sm j4 Short MrnniT prefiTVd to SermefUi ttj Uie /ate Rtv. £beH«tfr 
SPWDH, (Kdinlmrgb : Wtlli*m OHphint ud Sm, 1838.) 
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new and folly to dream of facing the perils of Africa. 
Bot PeUr Greig persevered with a humble zeal wbich 
found expTOsston in this letter to the Bev. Oreville 
Ewing, the society's eecretary. In the quaint phraae- 
ology and spoiling it is now of hbtorical interest. 
What labcuring man of any other country could liava 
produced such on epistle in the y$ar 1796 ? 



" Revd. axd D&Ai; Sib, — T recoiTcd your Taluable antablo 
and sesotuibEe letter which tended reianrkably to my direc- 
tion and comfort I could Tish that I were able to say on 
good grounds vlth Mary Perth, it brought me frequently 
on my kneewa \^ith an Dverflouing heart. Shure a ujore 
freind]y aud heater letter 1 never did receive. Wliat am I 
or what js my t^&thers houae that 1 should be this kindly 
dele with eo far Leyond my expectation. T have riow ac- 
quainted my freiJida witli what I intend to do, theje are 
LnwilliQg to comply with my loaviug of my native land 
with avew to propagate the Goaple in on unsivilaiaed nation 
and vould have me by all meiun ijonatnuned to st&y at Loma 
may I be under the sweet and powerfullay coostrainmg ia- 
fluences of the liieing Love of Jesus Christ and then would 
1 willingly forsake aU and follow him knowing that if any 
man love father or mother aiHier or brother houseti or landa 
more than Christ he ia not worthy of Him. at the same 
time if i will not yeild to there desiroa — thoyo w-ish to 
know what time t may go forth and where the place of my 
dffltiuation ia. Dear air I learn from your letter that It will 
be nanecesear for mo to come over to Edinr. before 1 go 
and see them, if you could form an Idaa with regard to 
these two pATticuJara it might tend to «a»e the mind of my 
mother and freinda and at the same time administer comfort 
to unworthy me who Laa bean discurraged with I hope 
groundleai reports from different quarters informing mo of 
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along Rta.j m Ed!nr before I go forth, for my part I wish 
to Lg resigned to tlie will of tbe Lord, ma/ tbo language 
of my heart be what Thou -wilt when and vhere Thou -wilt 
my soul wwt tUoj un the Lortl. I have jitruawJ (he paa- 
Boges of Bcriptura you pointed out to me uhicb ere so vqII 
adapted to Tny parttctilar case in the vewa of so important 
undortAkings tlifit when I reid the vord I were eaeaUod 
to look up to the spirit of wiadom for illumination that Ho 
might open mine eyea to beJiold tlie »indHr*?uB things cnn- 
tiinod in tha Law and Ooapel may He ^ho commanded 
the light to fihine out of darkness shine into my heart to 
givQ uie the light of tlie knowledge of the Glory of Qod 
ahining in tho foaca of Jcsub Christ- thon then would it 
hHve ita desired effect and bec^oioB the power of God in ray 
salTntion, O that I and all who have gone or may go as 
MiaaionatjB to the heathen worald ff^lt but aomething of tho 
dispogition of the Apoaatl? Paul Lho but in afoint d^gr^d 
then would we like Ilira nob confer with flesh and Hood bub 
go and preach and tooch Christ among the heathen and tell 
the Gentilea about the unchearchable riehes of the Saviour 
then would the word of Chrifit dwell in our whole oiau 
richly in all windom continually to oppose tbo wicked one 
and bia au|^Btlona to apply precious prouiises to our own 
oaao for comfort and concelation and endeavour hy moina 
thereof to comfort others and this apeabe nword in Heason 
to the we&ry soul then would the word of Cbriet he the 
ground of our hope the sourso of our comfort the matter of 
our liooat our chif^f Study and delight and the Doctrinea of 
the CroM cur cheif and only Glory then would we count 
all our atainmente and self ri^'htuouGnefs but loEa and dung 
for the eiceHancy of the knowledge of Christ and Hia 
rightuousnesa then would wfi willingly spend and he spent 
for the cause and interest of Christ then would we be 
willing to become all things to all men jf by aney meius we 
might g&in some then would we glory in tribulation and 
□aunt it an honour to be thought worthy to BuQbr for tbo 
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Name of Jesua and EIb QoBpel then would we h^ve avrajm 
h^art to Christ and anient d«fiirea for the good of eouEs and 
make it ft2>pr«r bj using every niein in our power for there 
good then by the blisBin^ of God we might be inBtramenUl 
in bringing ntany in a heathen woraJd to the knovledge of 
Christ from darkneas to liglit From bondage to tbo Itbertj of 
Christ and from the power of eatan to God that theyo may 
receive the fur^veriEvcs of aU there sina and inheret&ince 
among tliem that aro sancttfyed through the Faith of Christ 
If thejo were otir diapoaitbna feelingB ami reHoktioOB then 
would we have the spirit of niisdioii&reye and the qualifica- 
tions which ia necessar for them to possess and then HQally 
with the great apoMtle of tlie Gentilea we might have cauBd 
to say indue tim we have foQghb the good tight we havo 
kept the faith and Gniohod our oourse hance there ia laid up 
for UB at^rown of Glory wliich the Lard the righteioua Judga 
will give at that Day Thjit all happynesa may attend 
you and the rett of the Society that your Laboura may be 
croweoed with auccea and t^nd to the furtheriLtice of the 
gospel and tiie inlargment of the Bedimers Kingdom ia the 
desire of Dear Sir your truly a^ectioimt much oblidged and 
humble Borvant^ F£T£kGb£IG. 



Peter Greig was appointed, and was partially braJned 
for a short time. Along with him were the Rev, 
Henry Brunton, who afterwarJa practically did chap- 
lain's work until he waa transferred to Russia, and 
two men sent out by tho Glasgow Society^ who 
proved to be failures. The two first were " solemnly 
aeb apart to the o£Gce of catechist missionaries among 
tha heathen" on Friday, September 22, 1797. at 
*' an extraordinary public meeting in Mr, Peddie'a 
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meetmg-house, Bristo Street." Mr. Hall of Rcso 
Street preached from Phil I'lL 8, a test whieb proved 
to be literally prophetic in Greig's caae : " Tea» doubt- 
less, and I count all thinga but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Jesua Chrht my Lord." 
Dt. Johnstone of North Leith then constituted the 
meeting of the truly catholic society by prayer- Mn 
Ewing, &3 secretary, charged the missionaries, and 
pf-eaented eacli with a Bible, the beftutiFul custom in 
those days o-ad long after, Mr. Peddie preyed and 
concluded the "deeply affecting" service, the crowd 
attending which on a week-day offered £64. The 
day was the anniversary of the Bailing of the London 
Society's ahip Dyff for Tahiti, and this " accidental 
coincidence was remarked with pleasure," The mis- 
sionary -gardener took with him agricultural and 
other implements, to introduce the useful arts in 
connection with the gospel. Tho.^ fathers of the 
Scottish Missionary Society were wise and forefleeing 
men, anticipating what the latest Experience of the 
church among the savage races of Africa, down to 
Livingstone, Stewart, and Laws, has fully confirmed. 
The aocicty'fl funds stood at above X2,300. 

Ten ytiara before that the early Abolitionists had 
founded, on the fertile peninsula of Sierra Leone, an 
asylum for runaway slaves, euch as had attracted the 
compa^on of Mr. Granville Sharpe in the Etrcets of 
Londom Hardly had the new colony been saved 
from the attacks of a neighbouring chief, by the 
Sierra Leone Company, which had imported the 
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negroes oE the West India regimenta dUbanded on 
ttio declaration of American Independence^ when in 
1794 the French destroyed Freetown, tlia capital. 
The governor at that time was the father of Lord 
Maoaulay, and it was on hie odvico tliat the four 
Scottish and two London misaionarios wcro acnb to 
the p&gan tribes around Sierra Leone, which did not 
become a Crown colony till 1803. 

After waiting in vain for a convoy to protect 
them from the French ptivateers, the six sailed in 
the Calypso, a ship of IGO tons, and were safely 
landed at Freetown in November 1707. The montJi'a 
voyage waa iiotp, however, hopefid in other respects. 
BruntoD prided himself on bis theological training, 
eeeing that he had been educated for the ministry, 
and thia offended the Glasgow catechista. Sharp 
theological discuaaiona cauaed a perpetual atorm to 
rage on board. In all tliLi Feter Graig woa tho 
peacemaker, and he prevailed with his own colleague 
to act the Clirist-like part of seeking for forgiveness 
which tho rude ignorance of the others refused. 
Intended for tha fierce tribe of the Fouiahs, fetich- 
worahippera who had largely embraced the Intolerant 
doctrines of Islam, Greig and Bructon were sent to 
the Susoos, on the Kio Pongas, 120 milea north. 
Thersi under tho wing of the company's factory, as 
Governor Zachary Macaulay planned with his larg© 
Christian heart, they learned tho language, they 
evangelized among the peaceful people, and they 
prepared to operate from that as n base on the cruel 
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Foulahs of the uplands, all the tradera araong whom 
could balk Susoo. 

The mission was fiill of promiae; but God had 
other designs for it Bt that time. Not only thatj 
but all tho attetopta than and aabsequently by the 
Church ilia^ioimry Society failed to Chriatianizo the 
outlying mces Jirst^ aa if to concentrate effort on 
Sierra Leone itself, and make it whu,t it has since 
become, the fruitful nursery of native teachers and 
tninistora for the groat misa ion-fields of the Niger 
ajid tho Yornba. Brunton and Or&ig; at least re- 
duced the Susoo language bo WTiting, and printed in 
it eevei^al portions of the Scriptures and some good 
books. There, in 1S54, when a missionary from 
Barbadoea lay diepiritad by fever, tho native chief 
roubed hira to new energy by repeating tho Tg Ueitm, 
which he had learned in hia youth, when under the 
care of Thomas Scott the commentator, to whom he 
had paid a visit. In the Banana Islands, opposite 
the spot, John Newton had half a century beforo 
been, aa he expressed it in his epitaph on the walla 
of his church of St, Mary Woolnoth. " once an inSdel 
anJ lihertini?, a servant of alavefl in Africa," suffering 
cruel wrongs at the hands of the negro mistreaa of 
his slave -trading master. 

During the two years of his mbaiouary career, 
briefer than that of David Brain erd, Peter Greig 
prayed and lahoured and auflfered in the Suaoo country 
around Kondia, the headquarters of the chief Fanti* 
manee, in the fever-atricken valley of the Bio Pongas. 
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Such was tho fever that vhcn aeiaed he would lie 
down a.b once on the spot ; &nd more than once he 
thna nearly lost his life, which was saved by the 
neighbouring alave-traderfi, Brunton. too. in the 
interval of hia own frequent sickness, nursed hia 
companion, until he left to bo cbapljwn at Freetown, 
Still Pet^r Orcig had passed through the worst, and 
was making way with the Suaoos. They feared his 
pointed reproofs and vivid denunciation of their hid- 
eous fiins. They listened respectfully to his preach- 
ingj kept tho Sabbath, and ceased from the more savage 
forma of vice and crime. Education waa not ne- 
glected 1 probably the moat hopeful part of the young 
missionary's work was thn traiuiog of the Suaoo loda 
in his own ruJe home, whom he hoped to ^nd &a 
missionaries to their countrymen and to the wild and 
able Foul ah 9 beyond, whose fathers the wave of 
Saracenic invasion had driven from the fiouthcm 
shore of the Mediterranean. Mr. Robert Alexander, 
charged by Mr, Lothian of the Associate Congregation 
of Portsbui^h, and prayed over hy Dr. Johnstone and 
Hr. Ireland of Leith, was sent out to be hb new 
collea^e. " Be a true yoke-rcUow to that amiable 
young man aud truly Christian missionary. Mr. 
Greig" aaid Mr, Lothian. A confidenUal letter, 
dated l7th October 1798. to a brother missionary 
who was sailing in the second voyage of the Ihiff 
to the South Seas, appeared in the Mhswiary Maga- 
fftTM of May 17D9, and it gives a vivid picture of tho 
first Scottish missionary at work. 
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The year 1800 opened hopeEially ; bub the end 
was at hand. Seven men of the Foulah tribe visited 
peter Greig, avowedly to mquira into the way of 
Balvfltion. With true miMionary hospitality he t«ok 
them into his own houae, aJready somewhat fall with 
Suaoo bays, and ho soaght to attach all tho seven 
to him^self by showing them the vaiuoua European 
articles which he had The evening of the Slst 
January passed pleasantly, and Peter Greig retired 
to rest with the hope that he bad thus secured the 
entrance into Foulah-land which he had perBistcDtLy 
Bought But the covetousness of these traders had 
been aroused. Their leader^ to whom Mt\ Grelg had 
presented a Hi2or, rose at midnight, and with it tried 
to cut the throat of the sleeping missionary. One 
Su^oo boy saw the attempt, and hid binjijelf in terror. 
Tlie miasionary, thus roused, fought hard for life, 
when the Foulah, knocking him down by a stroke of 
an aie on the temples, stabbed him with a cntlaas, 
and then cut his throat from ear to ear. Joined by 
his six comparuona, the oBaasain plundered the houae 
and fled. They wero pursued by the Suaooe of 
Kondia^ who recovered much of the booty, and 
brought back four of the robbers in chains. Faiiti- 
tnanee, the chief, behaved well, " but, ah, their pun- 
ishment will not bring bock to life our mueh-lameuted 
friend, nor restore to the world or to tho poor African 
his useful lahoui's and truly Christian example" is 
the Bod cry of the dii'ectora of the Ediuhurgh Mia- 
siocary Society- 
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Thus the first Scottisb and United Presbyterian 
missionary died for Africa, as the schoolman Ray* 
mund Lull] had done in a still darker age at the 
bands of the Fonlahs' forefathers, as Livingstone and 
James Stewarti C.E, have truly done since, though in 
different clrcaro stances. Tlie seed of blood, the corn 
of wheat which dies before it can live its wider life, 
are producing a glorious harvest iinto life etemaL 
The church of Ebenezer Brown has good reason to 
haJIaw the memory of the martyr ruissionairy^ Peter 
Greig. 

The work which Peter Groig thus hegan, anfl in 
which he fell, was taken up four years afterwards by 
the Church MiBsionary Society, whose two first mia- 
sionarics were sent in 1804 to the Saaoo tribes on 
the Bio Pongas. Edward Bickerstetb in 181G brought 
to England the son of a Susoo chief bs the Hrst-frutt 
of the West African Missioa The boy died in the 
Church mission-house.* 

In 1816 that society's efforts were concentrated 
upon the colony of Sierra Leone, which had. since 
the abolition of the slave-trade in 1807, become the 
dep6t for negroes rescued from slavo-sbips by the 
British cruisersp Much blessing attended the labours 
of W. A. 5. Johnson and other misaionariea, and in 
1322 neatly two thousand of the freed slaves, adults 
and children, were in the mission schools, several 
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thoufianda were attending public worship, and Home 
hundreds had become sincere Christians, The work 
continued to prosper, but at ft great coat ot life — 
fifty-three missionaries and inissionariea' wives dying 
between 1804 oaid 1821 In 1851 the Bishopric of 
Sierra Lcono was founded, and the first three bishops 
— Vidal, Weeks, and Bowea (the two latter Church 
Missionary Society's missionaries)- — ^died within three 
yeara of their consecration. Since them the follow- 
ing; have succeeded to the charge of the diocese : 
Bishops Beckka (1800-G9), Cheetham (1870-81). 
Ingham (1882-90), Taylor Smith (1897). In 1842 
a Parliamentary Committee fi,ttributed the " consider- 
able intellectual, moral, and religioua improvement" 
of the people to '* the valuable exertions of the 
Church Missionary Society more especially." Port 
Lokkoh w*Ls occupied from 1640—50 and reoccnpied 
in 1875, and Sinkunia in I8[)7. 

Jn 1862 the Sierra Leone Church woa organized 
on an independent basis, and undertook the support 
of its own pastors, churches, and BchooJs, aided by a 
small grant fi-om tha society. In 1876 the Sterra 
Leone Church Missionary Society was founded, and 
has sinco carried on the outlying miaaions established 
by the Church Missionary Society in the Bullom and 
Quiah countries. One hundred African clergymen 
have l>een ordained on the west coast {including 
Toruba and the Niger). Several of them are Govern- 
ment chaplains. 

Sierra Leone is no longer the small peninsala 
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originally so called, bni a country as large as the 
whole of Scotland. It has increased twenty-fold 
within the past twenty years, and is now 250 miles 
from north to south, and 180 miles from east to 
west, and has an area of 30,000 square miles. A 
railway is under construction, and the first train was 
run for a short distAnce in the suromer of 1896. 
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THE FIILHT UEHKUI/ HlSSJOK&BV TO APBIGA* 

OF the good and tbe great mea vlioni tbo London 
Mi33ioa&ry Society commemorated in 1895, 
the handredth year of it^ beneRcert Liatory, the 
earliest and perhaps the noblest was the Rotter- 
dam scientist, captain of dragoora, landed proprietor, 
and Doctor of Hedieine of the University of Edin- 
burgh, Johanroa Theodofiiua van der Komp. Hia 
career wa3 almost tis romantic as that of the East 
India sea-captain, Jamea WlJbOD. His scholarship 
was more esact and extensive than even thai of hia 
other contemporary, Robert Morrison, who first revealed 
the Chinese language to the West, and translated into 
it tbe Bible. Uln life among the KaSrs and Hotten- 
tots was even more self- sacrificing and hia practical 
skill In liandicraFt niore remarkable than those of bis 
junior, John "Williams, who opened the Pacific Ocean 
to the gospel in a ship of his own construction, and 
died a mattyr'a death at Eromanga, Vanderkemp's 
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twelve yeara in South bjiJ Eastern Africa pointed the 
way to Robert Moffat and David Livingrttone, alike as 
a medicJil Tnissiotiary and a philanthropic protector of 
the dark races against the selfishness of his Boer 
countrymoD, Eind of the English settlers. He wEte, 
finaJly, the first to project a miasion to Madagoacar, 
wMcb only his death ia ISII cx^mpelled Itiin to leave 
to anccesfiors, who have given the Hova nation the 
Christian civilization which the French Republic is 
now, unhappily, threatening, 

John Vanderkump^ as bia name is alwaya given by 
the English, of whom he was proud to be a fellow- 
citizen, WAS horn at Rotterdam in the year 174S. 
He was tlie son of a Dutch Lutheran minister, and 
the brother of a professor of divinity in the TJniver- 
sity of Leydcn, After careful home training, the boy 
was aent to the High School of Leyden, and he passed 
at an early age into its TTmveraity, Hia college career 
redeemed, by its brilliancy, the promise of hia early 
boyhood. He mastered philosophy, mental and mathe- 
matical^ and theology ] but he started back from the 
church under the double influence of scepticism and ft 
life of pleasure. He became, to use his own language 
long after, the slave of vice and ungodliness. At 
twenty he entered the Dragoon Guards. Three years 
afterwards he received the brevet rank of captain, so 
thorough was hia maatery of military tactica and his 
profesaion^ Then he married Ghriatiana Helena Frank, 
and outwardly, at least, seemed to reform his habits 
of Ufa 
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After Hi3(teen yearn of reninrkable military service, 
he retuiin?d to the University, wliere lia began 
the practical stuJy of medieina Black and KuttoD, 
the Bolb and tho Hunters, had at that time raised 
the Edinburgh school of aciencQ and healing to the 
positjon it ha^ ever since maintained, and Vander* 
kemp, in the ripeness of his powers, sat for two yeara 
at the feet of its professors, and worked in its labora- 
tcrioe. In the yo&r 1732 bo there graduated M.D., 
the title of hia thesis being De Vita. Then he wrota 
and published a learned Latin treatise on cosmology, 
under the title of Parmenulea. a wecond edition of 
which appeared at Dort in 1798, In the same year 
ho published at Loydcn a second troatieo, under thg 
title of Tentamen Tficologiae Dv/natoscopicaet in 
which he applied his method to the question of tha 
existence and attributes of God. 

Confirmed in his purely Tationalist theism by bifl 
Edinburgh experience of the friends of David Rnme, 
who had died not long before^ and of Adam Smith, 
whose influcQco was Hupreme, Dr. Vandcrkenip began 
to practise as a physician at Middelburg, near Flush- 
ing. There hi^ professional reputation^ and row high 
personal character, mode him known all over the 
INetheTlands. He absolutely restricted the number of 
hia patients to twelve, declaring that only thus could 
he stndy every ca.He as it dej^erved, and give his 
undivided attention to the cure of each. At the 
height of his fame he suddenly retired to Dort, where 
ho resolved to settle down as a country gentleman 
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and givfi himself to literary research. Ha seems 
always to have enjoyed a good income. The old 
proTmciflJ town of Dort» or Dordrecht, stands on an 
island in the Maag» not for from one of the three 
mouths by which it fails into the North Sco. When 
he was hoat-ing with hU fainjly, o:i June 27, 1791, a 
violent squall swept the river; his wife and daughter 
perished, and he wag found by the crew of a drifting 
vessel, clin^ng to the upturned boat, a mile below the 
scene of the disaster. 

John Vonderkemp, then forty-three years of age, 
thus saved to bewail tlie loss of wife and child, 
became changed for ever. His bare theiam broke 
down. His opposition to the supernatural in the 
person of Christ diaappeatcd Hia remorse for the 
sins of his youth, for which he had sought pardon 
in continued prH-yer tt* God for punishment-, and 
which "had proved utterly ineflbetual to produce 
even the lowest degree of virtue in ray soul," had 
resulted in despair, Ho had long gipcn up partak- 
ing of the Lord's Supper, But now, entering church 
on the Sunday after hia loss and his rescue, his pre- 
vailing impressien was thus described by himself: 
" Examine the Christian syatem once more, and you 
will judge otherwise; but eat now of this bread, and 
remember your new Master," His cage was that of 
Augustine, and he found it deHcrtl>ed ho accurately 
in St Paul's Epistle to the Romans that he was 
astonished. Writing of this time, he declared : 
''When the Lord Jesus first revealed Himsolf to me. 
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He did nob reason tvith xas about truth and error, 
bub attacked me like o, warrior, and felled me bo the 
ground by the power of His arm." All this he after- 
warda worked out in his Dutch commentaiy on that 
Epistle, which appeared at Dort in the year 1802, 
under the title of Theodic^e van Faidua. Tho war 
with France led to the erection of a large h03pita] 
near Rotterdam, and Yanderkemp was at once ap- 
pointed its director Now his military experience 
and his medical skill were directed by the highest 
of all cQotii^es. The place became a house of rest 
and healing for both aoiil and body under his organi- 
zation. Like Paul, his moral antecedents caused him 
for a time to he distrusted by many, who closely 
watched his conduct. Personally, he acted as chap- 
lain to tho sick every Sunday, and he supplied 
Epiritual instruction and consolation by an evangelist 
of his own appointment. 

^\^lile thus occupied, he received from o. Moravian 
correspondent at Hermhnt a copy of the address by 
which Dr, Pavid Bogue, Scots minister of Gosport, 
encoaraged by the success of Care/a Baptist Society, 
appealed to "professors of the gospeK to send out 
twenty or thirty missionaries, and so founded the 
London Missionary Society en September 21, 1795. 
Deborah's curse of the inhabitants of Maroa, "because 
tliey camo not to tho help of tho Lord, to the help of 
the Lord againat the mighty/' so fell upon the great 
physician that ha cried out, " Hera am I, Lord Jesus ; 
Thou knowest that I have no will of my own since I 
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gave myaelF up to Thee to be apent in Thy service ac- 
cording to Thy pleasure..,,., Load me in the right way, 
if there yet b« any way of wickedness in lae." Ho 
then invited the new sodety to issue an a/ldresa to 
the people of Holland specially, by whom hb Dutch 
translation was received ''with uncommon avidity" 
being circulated by the thouwnd. It resulted in the 
foundation of the Netherlanda Missionary Society in 
1797, and the volunti-ering of young Kiclierer as a 
missionary. Dr. Vauderkemp twice visited London, 
whero hia eaintly wisilotn and learning so impressed 
the directors, that t}iey urged him to undertake a 
mission to one of the civilized peoples of the East 
whoso language and philosophy he knew. But his 
humility and hia foresight prevailed. William Carey 
and Schwartz were already in India, north and south ; 
the Duff was going forth with its consecrated cai^o to 
the South Seod. He would spend hia life among the 
opprfsaed races of South Africa, and uaa its eastern 
province a^ a stepping-stone to Maiiagascar 

Aa if all the philosophy of Leyden, the science of 
Edinburgh, and tho theology of Dort were insufficient 
to qualify this Dutch physician and gentlcmrtn to be 
the first medical missionary to Africa, be must needs 
work with hia own hands in the labour of making bricks, 
BO qualifying himself to be the first of a century of in- 
dustrial missionaries, down to Alexander Blactay, James 
Stewart, and Robert Lows. In the neighbourhood of 
London, the philanthropic scholar waa seen toiling for 
many days in the brickfields, like another Peter tbe 
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Great, in the shipwright yards, a« was remembered and 
a^d on Vanderkemp'a death. Tlte Scots Church in 
CrownCourt, LondoD, was the scene of hb public ordina- 
tion, when, with his countryman Kicherer, and EdwFirds, 
he WAS set apart, by mioktera of all evangelical fiecta, 
to begin and siipcTJntond the now miasion to South 
Africtw He choae, for tht; conveyance of himself and 
the poiiy to tlic Cape of Good Hope, tlio Government 
traiif^port Hillsboroitgh, which carried male convicts 
to Botany Bay, Juat before Christmas Day in 179S 
eb^ sailed in company witb the -Dujf, which took out 
the second party of forty miaaionarics to tho Pacific, 
only to be captured by a French privateer near Bio 
Janeiro. After fifteen weeks of an awful voyage, of 
Btorm without and mortality within, the convict ship 
reached the Cape. Vandcrkemp alone was ablo to 
qucU the rioting of the prisoners, and aavc the officers 
from destnicbion. Diseaaa followed mutiny, till the 
vessel became an infected liOMpital. Day and night 
the four mLsaionaries ministered to the dying, while 
the doctor's skill saved not a few, and true converts 
to Christ were gained. 

Vanderfcemp was fifty-one years of age when he 
entered on his twelve years' miaaiorL Aa a Nether- 
lander, yet a Scottish university graduate, and the 
Brat representative of a London society, be seemed 
apocially fitted to conciliate the warring colonist 
parties in South Africa. But these parties, ajid 
especially the Boers, have always been marked by 
unkind and even huatile treatment of the native 
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rac&-9, Only the foresight, b& well as the sensQ of 
jnattcc oj^d humanibj, of men liko Vanderkemp and 
Livingstone, Stewart and Don, has been able, with 
the occasional syinpatliy of governors like Sir George 
Grey, to rescue the stronger K^Rr varieties, and prove 
that the "red" savages may be tracaformed into 
civilized wealth - producing Christian commtuiitioSi 
Sir Francis Dundaa, acting aa governor after April 
1801, assisted the diatmguished NetLerlioidor ^ "the 
South African Society for Promoting the Spread of 
Christ's Kingdom" was founded in Cape Town; the 
Moravians, then at Bavian's Kloof, supplied a famous 
elepliant'huntcr as guide and interpreter; oiiid Do 
Boer, & godly Boer, received his coiantryTnan with 
joy when he preached his first sermon to tlie Kafirs, 
and speeded bim on, through lions and snow -clad bilU, 
to Graaff-Reinet There hia first act was to find the 
lOitttude of the place. He carefully collected tnaterials 
for an account of the religion, ciiatoms. population, 
language, history, and natural productiurL'4 of tlm 
Kafirs and their country, which will be found in 
The Missionary Transactions^ vol, i. 

His life threatened by Nggiko, the chiefj and 
deserted by his companion Edmonds, who desired to 
go to Bengal, Vandcrkemp turned to the Hottentots, 
and removed with eighty of these to Botha's Plain, 
some eight miles from Algoa Bay. There, associated 
vrith Mr_ Read, he worked out the first industrial 
inatitoitionj encouraged by Governor Dundas, and the 
two ministered to the neighbouring EDglish garrioon. 
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Oq the witbdi-Qwal of Gre&t Britain and the 

restoration of the colony to Hollandj Go\'ernot Jttna- 
sens settled them to the weat, at Zwart's Kopf Hiver, 
and there their third mission of Eethelsdorp eooa 
Jlourishedi But Dutch aaccndcncy encouraged the 
Eoera to persecate Vandevkemp and Read as agents 
of an English society who were diaturbing the labour 
market. The two missionaries were driven into Cape 
Town in time to witness tbo fcattlo of Blaanwberg en 
January 8, 1S06» when the colony became Britiab for 
the second time. Sir Darld Baird, the Indian hero, 
invited Vanderkemp to advise him as to the native 
prisoners of war, and sent hira hack to Bethehdorp, 
with tbo GOUcesaioQ o£ land to his mission. It was 
at thb time that Henry Martyn met Vanderkemp, of 
whose letters he bad thus written ia hia Jou^t^loI 
three years before: "Read Dr, Vanderkemp's mission 
to Kafraria- What a man I In heaven I shall think 
myself well off if I obtain but the lowest seat among 
such, tbongh now I am fond of giving myself a high 
one/' For five weeks, in and around Capo Town, 
the two, with Read, held much high converse, which 
closed with this note, as Henry Martyn sailed iiway 
to India, Persia, and Armenia, to find a solitary grava 
in Tokat. juat after Vanderkcmp's death ; " Dear Dr. 
Vanderkemp gave me a Syriac Testament as a remem- 
brance of him." 

Restored to his medical and indtistrial centre of 
light at Bethetsdorp, Vanderkemp made it more pros- 
peroua than ever. Of its thousand inhabitants, in 

COM) 10 
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IBIO, he writ^ that their "indnatry appears to 
mcreaae. The work of Gtxra converting grace is 
&lfiO mAtLifefit among the people. Afber fiix years' 
labour it has attained such a degree ot solidity that 
it may be coraioitted to the caro of another missionnryi 
which will eanble me to devote some Bubsequcnt daya 
of my far-advanced age to His service among some of 
the nations hitherto ignorant of the way of salvation," 
Here he completed his Thecdic^e, of which tlie editor 
in Holland had written in hia preface to the first 
Yolame: '^The author, who is really a great man, 
but cow become a child in the kingdom of heaven, 
is ready to sacrillce nil earthly plewiurea, and to make 
himself naeful with all hia knowledge and power, for 
the extension of the kingdom of Jesus Christ among 
the heathen." Here he wrote a manual of obatctriea 
for the use of hia eettlemcnt Here he continued, 
working at bis own charges always to redeem many 
from slavery. We learn indirectly from R Philip's 
Lif& of John Cainpbell of Khigdand, who was sent 
oat to succeed him, that he married a native wife^ 
daughter of an African, whom he had thus rescued. 
Never did missionary so live in the spirit of tho 
Master, for tha salvation of the lowest of every race 
and colour, the convict and the slave, since Eligius of 
Noyon (A.D. 588-658) ransomed our Saxon fore- 
fathers when they were exposed for aale in the 
court of King Clotaire the Second. 

Now, thought Vanderkemp, the time for Mada- 
gascar had come. Hia dream of long ago he set out 
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to realize by obtalniDg tfae permissioD of the new 
governor, Lord C&ledon, to make a tour north through 
the country of the Tambookies and along the east 
coast to a point opposite Madagascar, catabliehing a 
choia o£ misaion atations, It has takea nearly a 
century to complete his project, for Pomloland became 
British only the other day. While atiengthening the 
base of all his operations by stimulating missionary 
cntbuaioem in Cape Town, and awaibuig the arrival 
thera of Mr, Pacalt to accompany him in his heroic 
but prematnre enterprise, he was cheered by Sir John 
Craddock, and by a letter from a missionary who had 
touched at the Isle of France on his way to India, 
and told him Madagascar was opea But not to him, 
for whom there was reserved the reat that precedes 
the higher Kervice. Oa December 7, 1811, he was 
seised with violent fever, and on the fifteenth he 
passed away, leaving to his society* and the church 
tho legacy of his unfinished work, exclaiming, "Ail is 
well!— light]" 



In the years since that bright Cape December, 
how fast the Light haa been travelling around the 
continent, EUid into its darkest rccoascal But oa yet 
it is onJy tbe raddy dawn. Since the Saracens, follow- 
ing the Vandals as Augustine of Hippo lay dying, 
swept away tho great missionary church of North 
Africa, leaving only tho miserable Copts and degraded 

* BiDce tbii Viae vritten Sir. Levctt Iih giTcai tb« deiiiilB of the Girt 
mtHba to BuutL AFrlc& ia hia HiUoTa of (Ac Landim J/ufitmury SoQiA^^ 
18W. 
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Abyflsinians. there have been four notable pioneers of 
tbo great army which is yofc to take posi^esaion of 
Africa, and its Madagascar island for Chmb — Ray- 
raund Lulli, Spwijard, martyr at Bonnj Peter Greig, 
Scotsman, martyr nenr Sierra Leone ; Vanderkemp of 
Rotterdam and Edinburgh, whose dust lies in Cape 
Town \ and David Livingstone, whose heart is buried 
in the centre of Africa, whilo his tomb in Weat- 
minster Abbey ever silently summona Great Britain 
nob to rest till Light and Liberty have removed the 
old curse from the nullions of Africa. 
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TEE OHBISTIAN EDUCATOR OP BOCTnBKN ABl/L 

UPON the roll of miasionariea sent out to India 
and CMna by Denmark, England, and Scot- 
laud during the past century and a half there etand 
out ais naiL^cSr from ChriatiEin Frederick Schwartz, 
born in 172C, to Alexander Duff, who died in 1S78. 
Wben the Germaa Schwartz passed away from 
Southern India in 1798, the English Carey had 
already begun hia work for all Northern India m 
Serampore* There ho woa viaited by the American 
Judson, who from a Preabyterian bad become a 
Eaptiafc, and for nearly forty yeara, ending 1850, 
evangelized Burma. Parallel with Carey'a work in 
Bengal and the early part of Judson'a in Burma 
wa^ that of the Scottish Congregation a list, Morriaon, 
under the protection of the Eaat India Company, 
m China, or From 180V to hia death in 1834, a few 
months after Carey. Western India had not been 
cared for aright till 1S28, when John Wilson went 
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to it from Edinburgh UniTeraity, thenceforth to ht 
identified with progress of every kind in the regions 
around Bombay, and from Eastern Africa to Persia, 
down to his d^th in 1375. But in all this pio- 
oeering work, which extended over the breadth of 
Southern Asia From Canton t-o Abysainia, the very 
centre from which the civilizing and evangelizing 
mfltiencea could most effectually radiate had been 
neglected till, in Auguat 1830, the young Highlander, 
Alexander Duff, opened an English school in a Bon- 
gall house in Calcutta. 

niat put thp keystone in the apostolic arch upon 
which the aure fabric of Christian truth has since 
been slowly raised. Whatever else or more Dr. Duff 
proved himself to be, aa a man of a noble diiva]ry 
and a rare spiritual humility, as a personality of 
irresistible force and eloquent perauji^iveness, as an 
organizer and administrator who worked out a system 
which all other Protestant churches have since pro- 
nounced to bo the most successful in ita conflict with 
the fatae and effete civilization of Brahmonism, his 
peculiar merit waa this: in the right place and at 
tlie right time he had the foresight and the God-given 
grace to drop into thd very heart of the decaying 
masB of Oriental idolatry the little leaven which is 
surely leavening the whole lump. The working of 
the fermenting power ha watched and guided, so far 
Es man might do it, all through his Indian career of 
thirty-four years, and from his truly episcopMs-WkQ 
position at home till his death on February 12, 1878, 
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A]1 the six men had so much in coTnmon as to 
surprise those who study their lives in contrast and 
comparison. Of varied national itiea, though five were 
English -speaking 1 of different sections of the Church 
of Christ — Lutheran and B&ptlst^ Independent and 
Presbyterian \ of acholoxly training and tastes, alike as 
philologists and theologians ; with a consumitig zeal 
that Christ should be revealed to and in the six hun- 
dred millions of Asiatica, to whom they gavo the Bible 
In the learned and vernacular tongues, and all western 
truth in the language of the conqueror; these six 
men spent each boteg forty years among the natives, 
passed the old man's limit of seventy year@, and died 
rejoicing in their labours, regretful only that they 
could not go on working for such a Master. AJl rose 
from humble life to he conseci'ated by that work, as 
the Apostles themselves were, and to be inspired by 
it in a degree second only to the Eleven and to St. 
Paul, who Haw the Lord- The story of each> how- 
ever, 13 very different from that of the others. If» to 
complete it, we aild the brief career of the Anglican, 
Henry Martyn, who was both a miaaionary lind a well- 
paid chaplain, we shall have a combination of powers 
and graces, of methods and results, such as more 
ejiquisitely illustrates the '*gift*i for men" and "the 
uuity of the faith" than anything iu the Christian 
centuries since St Joha 

Dr, DufTs special work is^ then, worth telling in 
detail. It wQfl my privilege to act along with him in 
the second half of the conflict as a Fellow of the 
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University of Calcutta. The whole story forms on© 
of the most brilliant chapters in the history, not only 
oE Christian mtssiona, but of cdncEitiooal progress, onJ 
of the civilization oE a suhjugatetJ empire by the gov- 
erning rftce. It furaislies an Oritntiil anfilogy to the 
influence of Borne in the conversion of the northem 
nations, and to that oE Greece in the Renascence and 
Reformation of Europe. 

Bom on April 25. 1806, at Moulin, in the very 
he&rt of Scotlaiif], of Gaelin-spenking parents, Alex- 
ander Duff began life with the aignificant advantage 
of being a two-language man. In the parij^h kirk 
Charles Simeon's convert, J}v. Stewart, had shown hia 
paienba the " new light,'* and the boy waa prepared for 
Lbe call from God Himself, as he believed^ who in a 
vision summoned bim to His service. Sfc, Andrews 
University and Dr, Chalmers, when its Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, completed the training, whieli could 
not have been more flpeciali^ed had the studeut's 
future been known to himself and Jiis teachers. He 
went forth the first miasionary of the old historic 
Church of Scotland, to India^ to its capital Calcutta, 
at the very time when his divine meaaage through the 
new method was specially suited to the needs of 
India, its Brahmans, and its govermnent. The hour 
had struck, and the man appeared, as truly an when 
St, Paul first entered Antiooh and Rome ; or Pan- 
toenus handed over hia work at Alexandria to Clement, 
and himself e&iled for Western India ; or Colnmba 
landed at lona ; or Boniface began the Christian 
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civilisation of Gennony and Europe ; ot Wiclif, 
Luther, and Kdox reformed the Christian Church. 

Alexander Dufi* was twenty-five j^eara oF age when, 
in the heat of May ISSOj twice shipwrecked^ he 
stepped on the muddy strand of Calcutta. Lord 
WiJliam Bcntinck^ with IiIb equally Christian wife, 
TFfls the Govemor-General Macaiilay wad soon to 
follow him, and Macaulay^H brother-in-law, Cliarl^ 
Trevelyan, was ready to co-operate. Metcalfe, who 
was to give India a fr€e Press, was in Uie Council. 
John Morahman was ready to carry on the work of 
Carey, then within four years of hia death. The 
otluT ml&ftionariea, few and feeble — in North India, 
at least — had for years effected little by irregular 
street preaching, which left the influential castes and 
clasacs unmoved, and hardly touched the villages. 

Thanks to Charles Grant and Wilberforce. the 
charter passed by Parliament in lfil3 had compelled 
the East India Company to permit TnLsionariea to 
land in India and China — to which, iodeed, it ap- 
pointed a bishop and Sbottiah chaplains — and to grant 
nob lesa than £10,000 a year for "the revival and 
improvement of literature, and the encouragement of 
the learned natives of Imlifl,, and for the introduction 
and promotion of a knowledge of tho sciences among 
the inhabitaata of tho British territories of India.*" 
Up to that time Warren Haatinga had founded a 
Mfi-drissa in Calcutta, to conciliate the Mohammedans 
and to prepai'e ofBclals for the law courts; while 
Jonathan Duncan, afterwards Governor of Bombay, 
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had establUhed a B&QsVrit college in Benares for the 
same ends among the Hmdns. In England and 
Scotland the mtellectual systema of each teachers as 
Bell, formerly a Madras chapl^ij and Lancaater, had 
led to the foundation of the British and Foreign 
and the National School Societies. The Court of 
Directors were evidently puzzled how to sp^nd tlie 
educational grant exacted of them by Parliament; 
so they did one mae and one foolish thini^. They 
directed the application of Bell's monitorial system to 
the village schools af ludijL, an ordcT long neglected; 
and they recommended the lostmction of Hindus, 
by grantg of money^ in their own learned language, 
which was then supposed to contain " many excellent 
eystcins of ethics." This latter auggeation was ab 
once grasped at by Lord Minto^s Government, under 
whom were two Orientaljata so enthusiastic aa Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke and Horace Hayman Wilson. 
English, the language of the only truth within 
reach of tho people^ of commerce, and of adminis- 
tration, was utterly neglected. A new Siuiskrit 
college was founded in Calcutta with one-fourth of 
the patliameotary grant. Tho rest, and much more, 
was squandered, partly in stipends to lazy and 
bigoted ilobammedajia and Hindus, and partly in 
the publication oE tons of Oriental books, which 
proved to be uselpwi either for true scholars or the 
simplest educational purposes. The only attempt to 
care for the mass of the people through their village 
achools and in their vernaculars was made by the 
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earlier missionaries, Marshman and May, witli some 
encouragement £rom Lord Hastings, tbe enlightened 
Go vernor- G enerol 

Bub the middle-claaa Bengalis of Calcutta deter- 
mined to obtain a knowledge of Engliuh, if only bo 
qnatify them For ap]«iutment9 and clerkly duties in 
mercojitUo offices, as commerce developed. Most 
friendly to the objoct was ono David Hare, a London 
tradeflmon, who, having married an Aberdeen wife, 
settled as a watchmaker in Calcutta, where one of 
the principal streets bears hia name. Jlo was il- 
literate and a sceptic, hat he did not rest until he 
hftd induced the Chief Justice, Sir Hyde Eastj and 
Rammohun Roy, the thebt who died in this country, 
to unite with him in establishing the Yuktlaya, or 
Anglo-Indian, or Hindu, or Presidency College, by all 
which names it has since been known. In 1817, 
this, the £Tst public school in India for teaching 
English, was opened with twenty pupils, Scepticism 
of the Tom Paine stamp, immorality, and miamanage- 
ment, reduced the enterprise to such a state that ita 
native managers obtained the supervbion of Govern- 
ment, which thua became for many a year not only a 
teacher of English hut a propagator of bitterly anti- 
Christian opinions, in spite of ii^s profession of pure 
neutrality. Nor waa aoy snfficient correction applied 
to thia. The Serompore miasionariea had opened 
their magnificent college a year after, but that was 
fifteen miles away from the capital Stimulated to 
rival them. Dr. Middleton had built his Bishop's Col- 
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lege, but that too waa at some distance from tbo 
city. 

The Government Committee of Public Inatruction 
meanwhile pursued ita triumphant way, subsidisiog 
and eulogizing only Hinduiam, Mohammodoniam, and 
Yoltairisai, or worae, under the idea that the cause 
of Oriental achoJarship at leost was thns advancing. 
There waa only one man who prote3te<3, and that, 
atmnge to aay, was a stouter sceptic than any of 
them — the qtiandam licentiate of the Scottbh Kirk 
Vfho had come to draft the dispatches from LtiaJen- 
ha!l Sti'ert, Jumea Mill, In a trenchant and almost 
sorrowful letter sent out by the Court to the Gov- 
ernor-General on February 18, 1S24, he horrified the 
pandits, both English and Indian, by telling tlicm 
that, by their own confession, their system had failed. 
The Hindu and Mohammedan colleges hod not made a 
favourable impression on the people by encouraging 
their UtcraturOj nor had these institutions promoted 
useful learnLng, In language wbich his friend 
Iklacaulay almost copied ten year.^ after, the committee 
were told th&t they were teaching "a. great deal of 
vhat was frivolous, not a little of what wag purely 
mischievous, and a small remainder indeed in which 
utility was in any way concerned." The father of 
John Stuart Mill, and author of a Hletory of India 
long since out of date, was the first to attack, from 
the secular side, that which Duff demolished from 
the epirituah Thia assault proved fruitless for the 
time — how fruitlesa let Bishop Hober'a description of 
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liis visit to the Saaskrib College of Benares toll.* 
The accomplishe^I Fellow of All SouIh^ OxforJ, there 
beard a. lecture identifying the Nortt Pole with 
Mount Mem, and the South Pole with the tortoiae 
■which Buppotts the Hindu cosmogony, while the sun 
goes round the earth ! This in some colleges, and the 
vnlgfij blasphemy oF the A^s of Reason in others, 
were th^ only means by which the Government of 
India cai-ried out the order of Parliament to promote 
a knowledge of the sciences among the natives, all 
the twenty yeara before Dc. Duffa assaulta began 
to tell 

Like every false religion, Hinduism has thus made 
some error in phyeioal fact an article of faith ; and 
here Christianity, which leaves ecience to its own 
unrevealed place, finds an entrance for the wedge of 
dittiutegration. Here, and then by the ethics of 
natural religion, and finally by the Spirit of Christ 
directing both. Duff began that Pn^paratio EvatigeUca 
with which, more than any othor man, or anything 
else in bis career of half a century, his name is 
identified. All truth ia harmoniDus^ all truth is one ; 
and the ProtestaJit Chriatiauity which glories in that 
has no need to fear any. That waa his principle. 
" Do not/' B£ud the church which sent him to India as 
its first missionary, "settle in Calcutta." "I>o not/' 
said the few missionariea already there, and the mass 
of his own countrymen, "attempt to te&cfa English; 

• See Sit^op HAer, Poet awl Chief Atimonary to tfu ^ut. iac9 253, 
(Jcbc Murray, IfiOSO 
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7011 will only make the Bengalis worse infidels than 
before." SlicL waa not Dr. Caiey'a opinioa I aball 
never forget the story of their first interview, as 
Dr. Duff told it to me in the old mission-toase of 
Serampore, where he was my ^est The still ruddy 
HighiaDdcr, tall and excited, left his boat at the 
college ghaut, eager to see the man who, since before 
tha French Revolutiijn, had been working for the 
good of the people of India. He found a bent, 
withered, lame old man, who was still suSering from 
the effects of a fall that had forced Lim to use 
crutches, and whoao yellow compleiioa contrasted 
with the wlnLe jtickct of the tropical heats. But 
when the great scholar and venerahla apostle began 
to speak, all signs of weakness vanished. Like every 
one who has worked long for the Master, Carey told 
Duff how joyous, how full of reward was the service. 
He sent the youth to Calcntta with hia blessing. He 
lived only a few years longer — too short a tima to 
see the harvest reaped which he and others had 
Bowed 

On July 15, 1830, DutT opened his English school 
in Calcutta, in spite of all counsel to the contrary, 
save Carey's. Hia few pupils soon rose to eight 
hundred. He bad to make his own teachers nnd all 
hia text-books. In sweltering heat and steaming rain 
he worked on, kept in ignorance even of the one fact 
that would have cheered him — that the Court of 
Directors had again, on September 29, 13S0, urged 
the GoverumGnt to encourage a thorough knowledge 
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of Engiisb in its schools^ Rinc& tlie pure ton^? nnd 
better epirit of Western literature ciinnot tell with 
full effect only through the oi-iginaJ tongues. "There 
ia no point of view^" wrote the Directors, "on which 
■we look with greater interest at tho eserfciona you 
arc now niakirg for the instmctJon of the natives, 
than &s being calculateJ to Taiaa up a cIilss of psraooa 
qualified hy their intelligence and morality for high 
employments in the civil administration of India." 
Spccitically " on their instruction in the principles of 
morals and jurisprudence" did the Directors expreaa 
their reliance for this end. That instruction It fell 
to Duff to give with the only forca which can supply 
the motive power of motnia, and to Uacaulay, as first 
Jaw Eoeoiber of the Governor- General's Council. With 
them waa associated the Governor-General liimselF, 
the philanthropic, wise> earnest, and ClirirttJan Lord 
William Bentinck, without whom this first lastruna of 
Indian progress might have been longer postponed- 
The still more liberal Charter of 1S33 had Just been 
passed, the Governor-General and all his colleagues 
had convinced themselve.s that Duff's college nnd his 
methods supplied the true model for an educational 
policy to extend to the whole empire and develop in 
the generations to come; but they could cot secure 
Duffs zeal, nor dared they proclaim the Christian 
faith, even If it had been wise to do so. 

The CiJTnmittee of Public Instructioti were equally 
divided on the subject of English ver$^CB Sanskrit^ 
Arabic, and Persian as tho longaogo of education. 
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Five still Laid out against dispatcher, Dr, DufTa 
aucci^ssj Bud com in on sense, tvhen Ma,caulay was 
appointed tlieir president. Very curious and very 
preoioaa are the worm-eaten manuscript minutes and 
reports which I have seen in the Calcutta archives, 
whereby the great writer for four years fought hia 
obstructive colleagues. In 1835 the famous essayist 
HumEiieJ up the cootroveray in a minute wtiich is as 
brilliant lu anytliing he afterwards piablialied. Sir 
George Trevelyan haa given an extract from it, all 
too short, in the closing chapter of the first volume 
of the Life and Lciiers of bia uncle. Lord William 
Beutinck, even if he had not personally hesn on the 
same side, had no altemntive but to set the question 
at rest by his Resolution of March 7, 1835, which 
bocomo the corrcr-stona of our edocfl.tio!i!xl policy in 
the E&st ever since — "A knowledge of English 
literature and science through the medium of the 
English language,*' 

Such wa.s the efFeet of this adoption of Dr. Duff's 
principles^ viinua always the Christian end of each 
education, which was tacitly left to the niisaionariea, 
that we find Macaulay writing thus the year after to 
his venerable father: "It is my firm belief that^ if 
cur plans of education are followed up, therewill not 
be a single idolater among the respectahle cle-sses in 
Bengal thirty years hence." Error dies harder than 
that; but it ia true that not one Hindu leaves an 
English college believing in his ancestral faith, how- 
ever much cnste and other forma of custom may still 
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le&d him timidly to practise it. And few Hindus 
leave the missionEvry colleges, established on the tcodel 
of Dr. Duff's, Tinconvinced of the power and beauty of 
Cliristianity, or unfriendly to it. ^hile more Hindus 
of influence have been added as sincere converts to 
the Christian Churcli by this than by any other 
means, the work of preparation haa been carried out 
over the wide extent of the vast peninsula as no 
other force could have carried it. Having done tliia 
gi-eat work in its origin, and secured colleagues 
worthy of himself to carry it on, Dr. Duff was thriven 
home by nearly fatal siekne^, to rouse the churches 
by his zeal, and to shake the country by hla eloquence. 
The firgt news that met him on lila retpum to Cal- 
cutta was that the Orientalists in the department of 
Public Instruction Lad succeeded in imposing on the 
weakness of the unhappy Governor- General of the day. 
Lord Auckland, ao far as to induce him to sign the 
minute of November 24, 1839. That document is 
not unfairly described by Dr. Dufl^ in a aeries of tren- 
chant letters in which he demolished and ultimately 
neutralized it, as directing the re-endowment of 
Orientalism, including its folao religions, and thd total 
escla'^ion of true religion from the course of higher 
instruction in the literature and science of Europa 
The only practical result was to increase the public 
grant for education. The Cabul disasters and the ini- 
quitous espenditure on the first Afghan war arrested 
rapid progresa for a time. But so profoundly was 
Dr, Duff moved by the danger to what he had justly 

Q-Mtt 11 
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pronounced "tha great revolution to be ultimately 
wrought by Lord William Bentinck's order/' that it 
conid bock on liis mind \?ith much force ^ben ho was 
dyin^. The veteran missionary, in those intervals 
of bright and almost vigorous conacioobTie^ which 
marlced the last fortnight of his life, reverted a^in 
and again to Lord Auckland's vain attempt, aa if It 
bad been mado yesterday. To ono who> on February 
1, 1878, found him very weak, and wished him to 
refrain From conversation, he replied that it did him 
good — ib roused him thus to go hack on tha past. 
After explaining in detail the course in philoaophy 
over which he took his native students, ho said he 
would answer " the upstart rationalista " of the Indian 
Eduoational Deportment now aa he did in 1839, if he 
had the energy. He then dictated a vindication cf 
hia educational policy in connection with the Calcutta 
TJnivergity, which had been asaaUed witb great vehe- 
mence by one of the Indian newspapers. 

The Bentlnck period of hIa career may be com- 
pleted by a reference to whet he did for the medical 
education of the Hindus. For them even to touch a 
dead body wa^ to break caste, so that the study of 
scientific medicine become impoasiblo, \\'lien Lord 
William Beotinck was petitioned by both the Hindu 
and Mohommedan communitiea to be satisfied with the 
study of the Sanskrit and Arabic works on the healing 
art, he persisted in the establishment of the Bengal 
Medical College, for instruction in medical science on 
European principles tbrough English. Even then. 
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however, anatomy had to be taoght from models; 
and how tflxight J Dr. Dulf declared that his students, 
of the highest caste, wcro sufficiently free from pre- 
judice to dissect the hamau subject, With hope, yet 
hosibatlon, the English doctors who were proFe&'Kii^ io 
the new institutioo visited the nnssionary's clasiies, 
and questioned tho etadeots. The very first was a 
Brahman, who at once declared his readiness to defy 
prejudice, and tho triumph was gained. When I 
presided at the aanual convocation of the Bengal 
Medical College, I was able to use this language : — 

*" Students, you have reason to be proud of the 
college which baa thU day begtow&d on you such 
honours. It is associ&ted with an already long roll 
of remarkable teachers ; for. after all, thirty-eight 
years is not a short period ki the history of an 
institution in India. Its existence is connected with 
the natues of the two most illustrious Govemors- 
Goneral of this century, Benttnck and Dalhousie- 
The former called it into being as the la^t act of an 
adminiatration inemorable for the triumphs of peace. 
The latter, great in war as well as peace, waa the 
first to open that hospital which is the largest single 
Bchool of practical medicine in tho world ; and when 
I 3rst landed in India the echoes of hia eloquence on 
that occa&ion had not passed away. Since even his 
time what progress has there not beenl Tour able 
principal* now tells us of so many as 1,226 students 
in the college^ and of more than *1,000 patients 

■ The lute Dr. D, B. Stntth. 
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annually treated free of charge in the hospital The 
hospital has relieved tho pain or cured the diseases of 
no fewer tban 800,000 human beinga emce its eatab- 
lishment. The collage has sent forth 436 sub-assistart 
gurgeons, 56 hospital Bpprentiea^, and .some 1,1 Ct 
native doctors, ainca ita foundation. One can now 
hardly bclievo that theto was a timo when tho Hindu 
and Mohammedan communities of Calcutta nlike peti- 
tjoned Government not to Eubsbltute a college liko 
this for the classea which had previously been devoted 
to the study of the Hindu and Arabic works on medi- 
cine in the Sanskrit College and the Madrissa. Jtist as 
students are now annually reckoned by thoasanda, 
aod patients by tens of thousands, and as the one 
subject made use of by Pandit Modusoodun Quptn 
has grown into some rine hundred every year, so the 
Btaff of professors, which began with Drs. Bramley 
and Goodevc, has swollen into a band of twelve 
English and six native lecturers. Tour college, with 
such a history, no less than your profession and the 
honoura which bo many of you have gained to-day 
and recently in this Univerdty Hall, summons you to 
walk worthy of your vocation, to act up to your 
responaibility." 

Dn DufT bas done more than any other one man 
for the lai^gest medical school and the most benelicent 
m the world. 

For twenty years the Government and tho mission- 
ary colleges grew aide hy side, not only in Calcutta, 
but in ibe great cities and native towns of India. 
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Both had flprung from tlie same seed — that first sown 
by Alexander Duff in 1830; bnt the Govemraent ao 
dreaded the suspicion even of Christian truth that it 
would not (wkDOwlcdge, by grants or honours, the 
secular instruction, in promoting which, among the 
poorer classes especially, the churches and sodeties of 
Great Britain were doing its work. So far did this 
go, that the bold and almost autocratic Marqaosa of 
Dalhousie, though an elder of the Kirk at hotae, 
would not even subscribe to ii^ college in Calcutta 
till the very day that he resigned the office of 
Governor-General into the hfljuhi of Lord Canning. 
Kay, he maintained the Bethane School for caste 
girls out of hia own pocket privately, rather than 
commit the Government to the unknown and dreaded 
work of female education. Fortunately, Dr. Duff 
happened to be again in England when tba time 
came, in IS53, to give the East India Company what 
proved to bo its lest charter. He and the late 
J, C. Marshman, C-S-L — a man second only to him 
in self-sacrifjce for the Chiisbian education of the 
natives of India — gave evidence before a parliamentary 
committee, which resulted in Sir Charles Wood (first 
Lord Halifax) becoming a convert to their views. 
Taking that evidence and certain sympathetic dis- 
patches from Lord Dalhouaie on tlie succeaa of Mr. 
Thomnaon in the establwhment of circle village schools 
in Upper India, his private secretary, the present 
Earl of Northbrook, drafted the dispatch of 1854. 
That is a state paper second only to Mocaulay'a in 
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1835 ; and Lord Northbroolc was proud to claim its 
&utliorahip, even oa a draftsman from the evidence of 
Duff and Marahman, when, as himaelf Vicercy ajid 
Governor-General, he addreased the Convocation of 
the tJniversity of CaleuttjL The meiit of the dis- 
patch is that, with a foarle&s belief In the harmony 
of truth and its ultimate triumph, its author brought 
into friendly co-operation, on the one ground o£ 
efficieney in coramuiiicaUng truth, the two hitherto 
hostile partiea of the Government and the Church, and 
added to both native representatives of all the creeds, 
Mohammedan, Hindu, and Buddhist- At the hetwl of 
all education, above even the Government iUelf in its 
ezecutive capocityj were placed the three universities 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bomha.^--^si[ice increased to 
five by those of Lahore and Allahabad. Their 
Benates arranged the curricula of etudiesj fised the 
text-hooks, nominated the examiners^ and conferred 
the degrees. For the first time in the East, and that 
too in the very year when to many it H(?tme<J as if 
the British Empire there waa passing away, there 
was seen the catholic epectacle of rulers and ruled, 
Protestant and Komonist, Christian, Brahman, and 
Moulvie, sitting around the same tabic to dt-aw up a 
scheme of university learning, Oriental as well as 
Wejitern, but all on Western methods, and rewarded 
by Western aeademic titles. Dr. DutTs special duty 
vroQ to lead the Christian party in the Calcutta Senate, 
consistipg, with the writer, of the learned Archdeacon 
Pratt, Professor Cowell (since of CambriJge), Dr. K. 
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M. Banerjea, Dr. Eay^ Bishop Cotton, Dr, OgiMo, 
Dr. Mallens, Sir Henry Durand, Bishop Stuart, Sir 
C, Up Aitchiaon, Mr, Samuel Laing. and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, during the few years that tbe two latter 
were successively finance miniatera. Our objeet waa 
purely catholic — to secure the best text-books, and to 
see that the University should be a teaching as well u 
a mere examining body. For years the conflict went on, 
(]iiietly as became academic strife, and harmoniously 
in the end, although the purely Cliriatian element 
was in the minority in numbers. The Minutes of 
the years 1850-65 ato before mc, and very able 
some of them arc, comiDg from such pena aa Cotton's^ 
Pratt'fl, and DuJTfl. The orientalizing and anti- 
Christian party could always reckon on purely 
native support; for m such matters non-Christian 
natives are naturally influenced by the desire cf those 
in power. In Bombay and Madras there 'was o 
Similar struggle, hut not bo prolonged \ for Dr. Wilson, 
though a missionaty, became vice-cLancellor in the 
former, and in tbe latter— thanks to educationists 
like Principal Miller^ C.I.E. — the misaionariea have 
distanced the Government in the higher education. 

Of forty-eight Hindus of tbe upper castes and 
classes converted to Christ through Dr. Duffa agency 
there were, in the year lS7l, nine ordained ministers, 
ton trained oatechists, and sevantecn professors and 
teachers of tLo higher grade. Mr, Eugene Stock, an 
hia great History (1809), eloquently and at length 
records DufT'a educational work, and thus concludes: 
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" His work has profoundly aflected all succeaBful 
Indian miasions^ and not least the mUaions of tba 
Church Misflionaiy Society." 

Lord Ripon'3 Commiaaion of 1S82 officially adoptod 
the vhoJe principles of Akstinder DafTs system of 
public instruction laid down more than half b century 
before, B.nd lamented tha.t the pare seculajism of its ■ 
own colleges had led to the absence of morality and 
the pro valence of dialoyoJ discontent among tha 
thousands cf natives who had been educated there. 
The evil is etiU working, and will work, corrected 
only by the positive teaching of Christian trutli and 
morals. Up to Lord Northbrook's term of office, tha 
British administration had brought the natives to tha 
parting of the waya Then, at lost, DufF was seen to 
leap to the front and point them iipwards> leading aa 
mfiny as would follow under the banner of the only 
Name given under heaven whereby men may be 
saved, and proclaiming principles which the Govern- 
ment Commission of 1882 fally adopted, subject to 
the law of toleration. 

DufTa work through the Univeraifcy of Calcutta 
was publicly eulogized by the vice-chancellor, Sir 
Henry Maine, when the great missionary left India 
in ISGl-. He has influenced for purity and morality, 
for grace and faith, for truth and high ideals, the voat 
conafcituency of the Calcutta University wliich an- 
noally eTcaminer^ thousands of etndents drawn from 
the hundred millions of our native subjects from 
Ceylon to Benareo and Peshawar- All classes and all 
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creeds untted to honour him by founding the Duff 
scholarships, wliich are opeu to stpudtnts who stand 
first in certain great departments of study, and are as 
often held by Hindus and Roman Catholics as by 
Prokstoni Chriatiaoa 

But, as a Scot^mmi who knew wh&t the parish 
school hud done for himself and his countrymen, as 
well aa the nniveraity, Dr, Buff could nnt neglect 
either female or primary Bchools, WhenJib college 
for young mon and its numerous imitators had raised 
up a generation of educated youths who demanded 
wives 6t to be their comfunions and the mothers 
of their children, he knew the time had come to 
attempt %vhat seemed the most hopele^ work under 
the zanaua life, and the most daogorous* unless tho 
reatralnts of a divine morality were substituted for 
the impiisonment of the Hindn and Mohammedan 
home. When the purely secular Eethtme School 
failed, be founded his efiate girls* school, and proved, 
increoBingly as each year passed on, that tho moat 
respectable young ladies of Hindu families may be 
attracted to a Christian school conducted with all the 
tender propriety shown by self-deuyirg missionary 
ladies. That and the house -to-houae instruction 
begun by Mr, Fortlyce, then of his mission, have 
mode a beginning at Ico^t in a work which is still 
far more neglected by the women of this country 
than by those of New York and tho United States. 

The dispatch of 135i had almost reproached the 
Oovenunent of India for its failure to cast a network 
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of village schools over the country for the rudi- 
mentary inatructioii of the children in their own 
vemax^ulars. Since this had been first ordered in 
1S14, on the Kadrag principle of T>r. Bell, only the 
missionary and one official, Mr, Thomason, had done 
anything on a considerable scale The cbonco of <b 
national ayabem waa early lost when the Goremment 
failed to make a school cess a part of the land-tajc 
which it gradually settled all over tlj© country. On 
the contrary, our administrative system destroyed the 
indigenons schools, till Mr Adam, an cx-mifisionary, 
made a report on the educational deatitution to Lord 
Willinm BeJitinek which horrified hitii. Frotn that 
time till the last year of his life, Dr. Doff spolce and 
wrote that the people might be taught to read and 
write their mother tongue. For, all other reasons 
apart, he knew that only thus could the vemitcular 
Bible ha read or the Christian preacher be properly 
understood. His own college bad always had a ver- 
ntLCufar school department, which was the model of 
a thousand others; and ho himself had early learned 
Bengali, though ha seldom required to use It. In 
1859 Lord Stanley repeated the reproach of IS54, 
that Government had done so little for female and 
primary achoole. Sir Bartle Frere then begaji to 
move in Bombay, the late Earl of Kollio in Central 
India, Sir W. Muir in Hiadustan proper, and finally 
Sir George Campbell in Bengal, Now all India has 
something like a school-rate and machinery for in- 
specting and elevating the vilt«^>e guru or ** dominie," 
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But the motive power is lacking, froiri the want of 
proper normal schools, save where that most oaeful 
agency, the Chriatian Literature Society, lias supplied 
both them and pure test-booka, freo from the ob* 
scenities and idolatrica of the Krishna legends. 

T write of what I know — in its later methods 
and its fast-epreading results, at least I have told 
elsewhere what Dr. Duff has done in hia direct 
niissionary work, in convincing inquirers, baptizing 
GOQverts, training catechiata, and sending forth for 
otht-r churches as well as his own an educated native 
ministry. The public of Great Britain and America 
know what ho did, Gspodally in 1835-30, and again 
in 1850—54, in rousing Ohriatcndom to its duty to 
itd Lord and to humanity, to say nothing of his 
varied work ss a professor, and as counsellor of all 
mission bodies since his return in 1864. But over 
ftud cbove all that, and in the eyca of the Government 
of India superior to all that, was his life-long toil as 
a fitatesman, an orator, and a writer, for the Christian 
education of the people of Southern Asia If we 
think of tlio millioos affected, and of the l^ues in- 
volved, no one infi.n has done so much work of that 
kind for tho race in all its hiutory 

Dn Alexander Duff died on February 12, 1878. 
and is buried near Tliomas Chalmei's iu the Grange 
Cemetery, Edinburgh. A noble lona cross of granite 
was erected to his memory in 18S9, by public sub- 
scription, near Pitlochry railway station, in his native 
parish oE Moulin, at hia old friend Principal Sir 
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WUliam Muir'a suggestion. The epitaph, by liia 
life-long friend Colonel Sir Henry Yule, K.E., is 
folidtous : — 

DEDFCATED BY FRIENDS TO TSS MEMORY OF 

ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., LLD. 

AN ILLDSTlLtOtia AJfD DttVt>TED UIBSlOSAFtY OP JEfiOfl COEIBT 

Tui nasT TO KirtDLi THE Liiaer of ncoaEB cunraTrA^f 

flDrOATIOH IN INDIA; HU ruH UAUf A CEN^^Kl CXJNSB- 

CKATED TO ITS AOVASCEMEVT M.L THE BC^OCKTES OT A. 

ftroOTTLAB.LT ARDXl^T NATmJt AVlt COMMASDISO OINIUB 

tUKlKO HIS IVnOLH CASLtfiO. HE WAfl ftEOAttDKQ PT TIW 

Smr CLA&3 OF I?f[ilA'fl TOOTU M A TBCeTQP nUIDB AND 

rAIKMUr AND ET TUB OURT^TIAH CCGltOIL A3 AN ABLS AJO) 

V£^1KAT£D LEADED 



Hfl vas BoiD at MooUo, lutar this Spot. ^Ui April iBoS 

rarXDEa *T ClLCUTTA, lam JULT ISM, 
TEB UlsBIOrtABT OlIJ.b>B VHICB [TDW DtlJlB Hid NUlfl 

Died AE Sldmcat^ iitti Fdbnury i^ 



■'FtfVHitTnffplriB; nrring OtA Idrd.**— non. vU- IL 



SaXCTBD MKXiCLXXSa 



Seventy ycsara after Alexander Duff left Scotland 
For lodia^ the Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of 
India, Dr. Weildon, tbus declared the true foreign 
policy of the Church and the Empira, B£ ho left Eng- 
land for hb dioceao : — 

"I feel with an intense conviction the opportunity 
and the responsibility of the British Empire. 1 am 
not only a Christian, but I am a patriot I helieire 
in my heart that, next to tho Church of Chriab, the 
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British Empire ia the most inspiring fact upon eartK 
But the British EEopire, in icy judgment, will not 
have risen to the true conception of its magnificent 
opportunity, unless the citiEena of that empire feel 
that they are called by God tc spread thioughout the 
world, and especially among all anbjects of the Queen, 
nob only the arms, not only the arts, not only the 
civilization, but also the rclig^ion of this country* I 
look upon the history of great empires : I see that all 
have risen, have prospered, have decayed ; and I 
cannot doubt that the British Empire will decay in 
time also, unless it le eaucti£ed and preserved by the 
divine spirit of Christianity. It ia therefore my 
juilgment that he who seta forth the religion of 
Christ among the colonie:^ and dependencies of the 
Empire is doing service, not only to the Church, but 
still more to the Empire itaell For an empire to be 
permanent must rest upon character. It cannot rest 
aolely upon force; it must rest upon character. And 
I know no safeguard for character, no stronghold that 
can preserve men against the temptations and se- 
ductions of life, except the faith of Jesus Christ out 
Lord/' 
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PREACHTNO APOSTLE TO THZ BBVQiXIS. 



IN the scramble fox the trade of the Eaat Indies 
duriiig the sbcbeenih and tbe aeventeentlt cen- 
turies, Jive of the Christiaji Powers obtained land 
and built factories on the right bank of the Hoogli 
Eiver, above and opposite the more modem Caleutti. 
The PortLi^eao held Sa%aon ; the Dutch possessed 
Chinaurah ; the British gained Kooglt, between these 
two ; the French piirchaaed Chant]emagore, lower 
down ; and the Danes were in possession of Seram- 
pore. 

The Dutch factors or merchants built pretty 
villaa, with gardens, along the river bank, bub in the 
moat unhealthy style ; one of their governors erected 
a clock-tower, to which, after a long time, another 
added a churchy atill decorated with the escutcheons 
of the Hollanders. Fort Gustfl.vua, of which even 
the niins no longer remQin, guarded the settlement 
from Bengali foe and European rival alike, till Clive'a 
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famous letter aent Fordo to beat the Dutch Marines 
from Batavia. After meny changes in the IJapoleonic 
wara, Chinsurab beaLtce finally British in the year 
1 825. While the sleepy town was still Dutch, 
the Netherlands Missionary Society sent the French 
Swii3a, AJphonso Frao^ia Lacrois, to ovangcliao its 
mhahitanta and the surrounding Bengalia. Daring a 
career of thirty-eight years, chitfly aa an agent of 
the London MiasionEiry Society, to which he was 
transferred, Lacroix proved himself to be, next after 
William Carey, the apostle to the people of Lower 
Bengal, as a preacher in their mother tongue. Aa 
then- leader and model, he was to vernacular mission- 
ariea what his friend Alexander Duff becaiDe to 
educational missions; and both wore alike evangel- 
istiG in their aims, and in the results of their Jong 
labours. Lacroix'a eldest daughter, Hannah Mullens, 
married to the Bengali misfiionary and seeretaty who 
afterwards found n grave in what is now German 
East Africa, became the zanana missionary and the 
chief writer for the women of India in her dayn 

In 1709, in the village of Ligniferea, on the slope 
of the Jura Gjosseral in French SwitaerlanJ, Alphonae 
Frangoia Lacrois wa^j born. Trained in hia uncle's 
school in the snburba of Netichatel, then in Zurich 
for two years under a German pastor, then near 
Amsterdam where he was prepared for the Nether- 
lands Missionary Society, the youth grew to bo a 
linguist — ultimately a five-language man. To French, 
German, and Dutcli he added English and BengalL 
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Thus waa he fitted to become the greatest preacher 
Bengal hud aeen. But the boy's deter inination was 
to be a soldier, "Was he not bom beaide the battle- 
field of Graueon 1 Did he not know every event in 
the patriot history o£ the Swiss Cantona, often stand- 
ing wiili enthusiasm on the £eld of Sempach, where 
Arnold o? Winkleried was pierced to death by the 
Austrian spears ? Was ha not himself a countryman 
of the French-speaking Swiss who followed Napoloon? 
To the laat he delighted to tell his children the tale 
of the Comte d'Auvergne, tlie memory of whose valour 
was Huch that, after death, the commander'^ name was 
kept at the head of the regimental roll, and every 
evening, when it waa called, a comrade would answer, 
Mort 8wr le champ dc haitaile. " Ah ] '' Laerois used 
to esclaim, " the soldiers of that day were men." 

Bo, when a boy of fifteen, Lacroix left home with 
his all in a knapsack for Berne, thirty miles off, there 
to ofTer himself as a recruit. As he 9ed, his uncle 
prayed ; and when the lad was already in sight of thd 
minatcr tcwcra of Berne, rising high above the Aar, 
he seemed to feel a sudden hand on his shoulder, and 
a loud voice in his heart saying, "What doest thou 
here ? Return.'' 

Jung Stilhng's little book, Scenes in the KingdoTTi 
of Spirita, led him to decide for Christ at once; and 
when tutor in an Amsterdam family, he offered him- 
self to the NetherlandB Sockty, After nominal train- 
ing in the swamps of the Berkel mission seminary, 
he was appointed to Cbinaurah at the request of its 
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surgeoHj then on furlougli, Dr. Voa There he landed 
on March 21, 1S2L Almost tbe first Bight he wit- 
nessed WQ3 a sutteo on the river bank opposite. The 
horror of tlie flight o£ the Hying widow fastened down 
on the pyre beside the corpse, and consumed arniil the 
hellish din whicli drowned her cries, never left Ms 
memory. The refusal of some boatmen to save, evan 
to notice, a eountryoan drowning La the rapid current, 
further opened the eyes of the young Biiafiionory to 
the curse of Hinduism, which he was soon to expose 
with loving re monstrance, as he pled with its votaries 
to take en them the easy yoke of Jesus Christ. 
While mastering Bengali, Uje key to their hearts, he 
became a living epistlo of Christ to the Dutch real* 
dents, among whom his commanding yet genial per- 
sonality, and his ministrationji in the langufi^e of their 
youth, made him a great favoiirite. Alter a tim© he 
was married to the daughter of Mr. Gregory Kerklots, 
a civilian whose family had long been remarkable for 
their Christian virtues. The lo/ly h&d been taught at 
Serampore, by Mrs. Hannah Marshman, to live for 
others. 

In 1SS5, when Chinsurah was made BritiGhj Lieu- 
tenant Havelock beeamo a friend, when he was 
adjutant of the new dep&t, and married Hannah 
Marshman's daughter. The colonel of the Cameron 
Highlanders, who garrisoned the place, was a good 
Presbyterian like Lacroix himself, and the church was 
crowded. But aiS the etation was no longer Dutch, 
the Netherlanda Society ofiered him the alternative 
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oE moving to BctAvia, or giving hb aervices to a 
society in Bengal He coald not hesitate, and in 
1827 he was gladly appointed by the London Mia- 
sionary Society to the cliarge of their rural cvongclie- 
ing in the awamps to the south of Calcutta, where the 
first converts were being formed into congre^tiona. 

L&eroii's apprenLiceship w&3 over. Wlien ha landed 
in Bengal five years before, William Carey*3 Seranipofo 
Mission reckoned its converte since tlie b^inning of 
the century at ais hundred, with a community of two 
thousand Now they nutober above two hundred 
thouflfljid like Carey's, Uie time of Lacroix also 
was that of preparation. The men, who lived and 
laboured before the Mutiny of 1857-5S introduced 
the history of British India aa an empire^ were sowers 
of the good seed, each in his own way, vernacular 
or English, preaching to the illiteTtLte or teaching the 
caste-proud Brahman^ Since that event, with its 
massacres and campaigns, roused the conscience of the 
Engliah-speaking world of the United Kingdom and 
the United St^ites, many others have entered into the 
labours of the prae-Mutiny pioneerHi and we aro 
gladdened by the fniita of early harvest, while we 
follow the newer methods also of medical and women's 
Eoissions. 

From the year 13!2l till his death in 1859, we see 
Lacroix, with his splendid physique, adding to tho 
earnestness of the French Huguenot the Scots-like 
fervonr of the Swiss mountaineer, at work in the 
villages of densely-peopled Hoogli and the Soondar- 
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ban swamps oataide Calcutta. Day by day, in all 
seasons, save the openmg month of the tropical nuns, 
when locomotion is impossible, he carriea to the stolid, 
superstitious peasantry and labourers of Bengal the 
good news of God- At first ho was in charge of the 
native churches of Ramakalehok and Qungrij whit^ 
had lost their first love in. seven years after the deep 
spiritual impulse that had brought them cut of 
heathenism, ft was a case like that of the Corin- 
thians, to whom St. Paul wrote his Epistles. Then, 
in the cold season, Lacroizc organized itinersjiciea alt 
over the lower delta of mud through which the 
Ho<^li and the Ganges find their way to the Bay of 
Bengal. Hia motto was that of the evangelical pro- 
phet (Isa. Ixii. 10)r "Prepare ye the way of the 
people ; lift up a standard for the people." His six 
Joumak told tlic churches in England and in Geneva 
of preaching tours to points so far diatant from hia 
home beside Kalighat shrine, from which Calcutta 
takes its name, as Saugor Islsjid, a hundred milea 
away to the south ; Murshidabad, a Hundred milea 
to the north ; Burdwanj sixty miles to the west ; and 
the banks ef the great Burampootra^ in the far east. 
There w&^ nothing haphazard or promiscuous in his 
apostolic journeyingH. Ou hh perfect methods not an 
hour was lost, not a sermon — in the original and true 
sense of a friendly talk — thrown away. Like the 
Lord Himself in the villages and on the waters of 
Galilee^ he drew to hia message men of every pnrsuiti 
ao that the common people heard him gladly, Kis 
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Bengali idiom and accenb, his parables and allegories, 
hiH humour and patlios^ his commanding presence aod 
Srresiatible tone of voice, were all used by the Holy 
Spirit to prepare the way. 

For with him and the reports ho modestly sent to 
hia society, or more eloquently spoke to rouse the 
local churches, it was aJwaya preparation. When I 
landed in Calcutta, but five years of his career had to 
run. Often has he confessed to me, as to others, that 
he did not know of spiritual fruit "But," writes his 
son-in-law end biographer* " he kept steadily on. 
Few converts joined him from the heathen in the 
city; his churches, after severid years of growth, de- 
cayed and fell away. Still he persevered ; his steadi- 
ness bore both triale, and ho preached on, believing 
that he was sowing good seed — preparing the way of 
the Lord, and rendering easy the path of other 
niiasionaries who would ent^r into his labours after 
his work was done^ He never regretted that he had 
ao served hia Master; in this faith ho lived, in thia 
faith be died" So the two thousand of Carey's 
converts when he began are two hundred tliousand 
now, and they go on growing aUke in numbers and 
in character. While he adapted his own methods to 
the swarming villo^ore and street population of Lower 
Bengal, LacroiiC was too wise and too fair not to 
recognize that another form of Betting forth Christ 
and His Kingdom was needed for the Brahmanical 



* Bri^ BtrmvriJiU v/ the Rn. Atptnmut fVartfvd Locroix. By JoMph 
MliI]^. D.a (London: :f;<1»t,lB62.) 
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classes. So the site of ^la old dwelling-house saw, 
in 1861, the foundation laid of t*id Bhowanipora 
MisBiooaiy InstitutioUj to supplcmoQt hb actioiij and 
complete the maniFeaUtion of Christ to the fiengalis, 
Hia stjeciallzaticn oa &n itinerant preatcher maA& him 
all the more heartj' in recogniEing the value of English 
Christian coUegca as the means of evangelizing in the 
^eat citiee said educated centres of India. The truth 
of hb etateoient demands Tecogmtpion by tho Mis- 
eion£iry directxurs of both Great Britain and America, 
as it lias long been a commonplace in India itself. 

" When the firet missionaries arrived in Bengal, 
they devoted nearly the wholo of theit time and 
energies to tlio proclamation of the giad tidmgs of 
salvation to adults, through the medium of the ver- 
nacular language. A more excellent and scriptural 
mode of proceeding could not have been adopted, 

" With all this, expeiionco showed that it was not 
B£ comprehensive as could be deBired, owing to certain 
local circumabanccs and peculiarities in the native 
feeling and habits, which rendered ita use to a certain 
degree of limited application. The fact is, that com- 
paratively few of the more lespeetaUe and influential 
classes attended the preaching of the gospel Jn basaora 
and other place3 of public reaort, because they objected 
to mixing in a promiscuous assembly witli persons of 
the lowest rajiks and castes. Hence the misMonaries 
had often to lament the absence, on these occasions, 
of the very individuala whom, from their position 
in society, it was of high importance they should 
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inSiiencQ. Again, it was found that prcocliing to 

fiuctuatlng assemblies, though the best, and. in fact, 
the only means of reaching the genarality of the 
population, did not alwajra allow to the misaionary 
aufficient time and opportunity to decl&re the whole 
oonnaol of God to hia hearers, or to instruct them 
thoroughly in the doctrines of Chrifltianity, 

*'Tlje niiasionanes deplored these adverse circano- 
stancea, and aaked God for His guidance and inter- 
ference; noT were these withheld, Almost suddenly 
A door of usefulness waa opened which promised to 
bo the moat efTectiPe auxiliary to preaching, inas- 
much as it, in a nreat measure, supplied the advantages 
which the former did not afford to tlie extent wished 
for. An almost universal desire to become acquainted 
with the English language and Western literature had 
existed among the young men belonging to the moat 
respectable families in the land. Of this desire, the 
missicnanes, among whom Dr. DufT was foi-emost, 
aYuied themselvea to establish schools, where not 
merely a secular education of a superior kind should 
be given, but where, in a special manner, the saving 
truths of Christianiby should be taught and inculcated. 

" This effort succeeded beyond all expectatioo. 
Hundreds and thoueonda of young men, many of 
them appertaining to the influential classes, flocked 
to thoac schools, and continued in them long enough 
to go through a regular course of Christian education, 
including a close study of the Bible, its doctrines, 
precepts, and the evidences on which it is received aa 
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the word of God, Nurabers of the pupila acquired 
such a proficiency in this knowledge aa to equal, if 
not in some instances to snTpasa, the attainments of 
many young men "brought up carefully €ven in Chris- 
tian Europe. Thousands of theae have already gone 
forth into the buay scenes of life, carrying with them 
such an ar:f]uamtance with the way of salvation, and 
such improved principles, as fqrniah the beat hope, 
that when onco their understandings are more matured 
by B,£c, and the restraints under which they at present 
labour are removed, and when the Holy Spirit shall 
be poured out upon the land, they will act up to their 
eonvictlona, and embrace the truth as it b in Jeaus, 
and cause a moral revolntion to take place which 
raust shake Hinduism to its foundations, and bring 
about A change ao astounding and ao general, that it 
will prove the fulfilment of that prophecy, that a 
nation shall be bom in a day." 

Lacroix'a commanding expcricnco throws light also 
on the controversy, or difference of method, among 
vernacular- preaching ml.ssionaries tliemselves. Is the 
individual or the mass system the most scriptural 
and practically the better 1 Since his time, famine 
and pestilence, the judgments of God, have again and 
again sent thouHonds into the Christian church, and 
oppressed and caafcele-a communities have offered 
themselves for Laptistn in whole families and even 
villages. The answer mnat douhtlesa depend on the 
antecedents of the catechumens. Lacroix worked for 
nearly forty years among the caste-bound Hindus of 
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Bengal- Even in hia time the f&mine at Krishnaghiir 
had resulted in many *'rice Christians" as they were 
called. I can teatifj to the sincerity of many even 
of these ; but the history of that movement under the 
Church Misaionary Srwioty, which at tho firat called 
forth Bishop \Vilson*a enthuaiaam, 13 a warning against 
the mass system of converts. Oil the other hand, 
where the strong nucleus nf a Chrntian community 
exists, and the foreign and native missionaries are 
prepared to follow up baptism by careful instruction 
and watchful nurture, the masa or national system 
fihoiild do as much for the aborigines and pariahs of 
India a^ it did for the northern nations of Europe, 
through Ethelbert, Clovig^ and Vladirair. But the 
inevitable apostasies that soon follow mass movements 
shoulJ always be confessed, and tho Erastian danger 
which has attended the Busso-Greek Church should 
be guarded against. 

Lilce Judson and the earlier pioneers, Alpbonsa 
Lacroix returned to Europe only once in his thirty- 
eight years' service. To all remonatrances and warn- 
ings he turned a deaf car, believing that a change to 
North India was all he needed- Had he not ever 
identified himself with the people to whom he had 
been divinely sent, and whose hearts he had always 
reached through their mother- tongue, in which he told 
them the love of Christ ? The end came to hira in 
Calcutta, when he was only sistyn Days of agony from 
the liver, under which he once cried out: " O Lord! 
counterbalance by Thy presence this pain," were 
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followed by the vision of Christ in answer to lita 
prayer; "O Jesa**! undertake for ma. What filiould 
I do were it not for this ca3m confidence that I am 
the Lord's, and that Ho is mine?" Madeod Wylio, 
the judge, WQs much ^'ith the dying saint. Aa the 
five weeka of agony drew to a close, he often spoke 
the French of his youth. His last words were, 
" Jesus ia near." 

It was on the gloomiest day of the tropical raina, 
on July 3, 1859, and in the drsarieat even of India'a 
cemeteries, that we buried the apostle to the Bengalis, 
Alexander Duff prajing in English, and Wenger ia 
Bengali, at the grave's mouth. The Sunday aftefi 
Dutf preached in Union Chapel the greatest of hie 
eennons, from David's words on Abner: Know ye not 
thai there ia a prince and a great man fallen this 
ddy 171 lirracl ? The apostolic succesaion was immedi- 
ately entered on by his daughter, Hannah Hullens," in 
her mission to the women of EengaL 

• Bee pag9 7ti, 
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nasT coii»JUTori-Bifli]op of hadlab is tixnbtellt. 

THTtOUaH the graftter port oF the nineteenth 
century three Scotsmen at&nd out gs tlia moat 
rem&rknble benefactors of the peoples of India^ north- 
east, west, and south. These are the mLasioDarieii, 
Alexander Dutf of Calouttor, John Wilson of Bombay, 
and Robert Caldwell of TinnoFeHy, The firat came 
out of the Tlniversity of St. Andrews, when Thomas 
Chalmers waa the iDSpiration of its stadeuts ; the 
second pOfSsed through the University of Edinburgh, 
just before Chaimera was appointed to the Chair of 
Divinity. CaldwelJ, like Claudius Buchanan before 
him^ was ever grateful to the University of Glasgow, 
and especially to Sir Daniel Sandfotd, whose Greek 
class led him to become the chief comparative philolo- 
gist of the Dravidian lan^sges. Wilson and Cald- 
well were the greatest ocholara of their tima in India. 
While Duff and Wilson founded the educational mlB- 
Bions of the old historic Church of Scotland, and then 
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of the same Church Free, Caldwell became & mis- 
sionary of the Church of England's old Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and the organizer of the 
parochial ej'atom cf village evangel izationn The two 
Presbyterians and the English Churchman were one 
in their appreciation of eacK other's methods and in 
their unresting work, each for a period of more than 
half a centory, for the highest good of the natives 
whom they loved The bishop still lacks a biographer, 

Three years after his death hia aon-in-law printed, at 
Madcaa, some fragmentary Rcmin'Ucencce of an auto- 
biographic kind. These and tia worka enable us to 
understand the greatness of the pioneer cf South 
India, in his character, and ia his influence as tho 
most euccessful Christian eyangolist and scholar of hia 
day. For twenty-two years I watched and eometiniea 
chronicled or cribiciaed his self-denying toil in the hot 
sands and under the aliadeless palmyra'palms of TirmO' 
velly. From time to time visitors to his parishes 
beaida Cape Comorin, like Duff, Mullens, and Bishop 
Cotton, brought news of tho wonderful results. But 
my intercourse waa confined to rare letters, literary 
correspondence chiefly. We were too far separated, 
by the whole length of the eastern coast of India, to 
have met, 

Robert Caldwell was bom, on May 7, 181 4^ of 
Scottish parents, near the little town of Antrim, some 
fourteen miles from Belfast, and he returned bo Scot- 
land with them in hia tenth year. For six years be 
VJBS brought up in Glasgow, where he learned the 
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Shorter (Westminster) Cateehism by heart, and so un- 
consciously developed the theological and metaphy- 
sical power vhich marked him afterwurds as the 
apofltle of the Sliinitrs, Hb elder brother then took 
him to Dublin, to train him as an artist There he 
escaped from the Moderatism of Glasgow^ m it then 
was, into the warmth of Dr. Urwiek'a preaching and 
the Bodety of aorae pious mcmbera oE the Church of 
Irelaud. Visited with aerioua thoughts, which he 
resisted for a time, at last, one d&.y, the voice within 
said, " If you are ever to give yourself to God, why not 
nowT" He rose up and went out into the open air 
virtually a new being, with a now governing idea, a 
new object in life, and what seemed to be new heavens 
and a new earth to live in. That day, too, be re- 
solved to go to India as a miawnary. 

Returning to Glasgow in 1333, he was led by the 
fact that Drn Urwick was an Independent to join the 
church of Greville Ewing, who when a youth in 1796 
had founded the Eiliuhurgh Miasionai^ Society. He 
and Wardlaw taught him systematic divinity, Hebrew 
he acquired in the Anderson Ian University, and 
Chalmers influenced him by the noblest preaching 
he ever heard in all his long life. The same cir- 
cumstances led htm to ofier himself to the London 
Missionary Society. As its accepted candHnte he 
distinguished himself in the Latin and Greek, the 
Logic and Moral Pliilosopby classea of the University. 
He came out bracketed first in the list of graduates, 
and received half of Sir Robert PeeVe priae accord- 
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ingty. But all the time he was readirg the great 
Anglican and Puritan divines. Hooker and Wnter- 
land especially drew bim slowly towards the epis- 
copal Bjatcm^ To adopt that seemed to him too like 
an acb of schism, unless & prolonged study of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers and early church hiatoriea should 
prove it to be 90 much better as to justify a change- 
Accepting the OTdinatioii conferred by CcngregationaJ 
ministers &s only the edifying ceremony they them- 
selves considered It to be, Eobert Caldwell landed at 
Madras on January 3, 1838, an agent of the LondoQ 
Missionary Society. No ml^ionary more accomplished 
by character and varied training than this young man 
oE twenty-four had begun his career in South India 
since the advent oF Schwarta, ^vhose work he waa to 
revive and eiitend. 

Caldwell was fortunate, too, in the first friend that 
be made, his brother Scotsman, John Andersen. Writ- 
ing long after, from the experioncea of an Anglican 
bishop, Caldwell waxes warm in his eulogy of the 
man whom Dutf had called to found the mission in 
Madras. "John Anderson was my greatest friend in 
Madras at that time. He was one of the ablest and 
most zealous and devoted missicnaries I have ever 
met, and was certainly tho most enthusiastic He 
was one of the mightiest talkera One of his chief 
characteristics was his almost womanly tenderness and 
affection towards his students, which was one of the 
things that conduced to the great number of conver- 
aions of educated young men with which his work 
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waa marked. Throughout tho Presidency of Madras, 
for many years, tha name of John Anderson, &nd the 
fama and iiiflitence of what vbs called 'Anderson's 

School ' — now developed into the Christian College — 
were like houJtehold words," In Madras, too, the 
youn^ inisaiooary met the remarkable American 
medical mLsaionary, Dr. John Scudder, "vrbo is no'vr 
represented in the mission-field by four generations, 
aho Dr. Winf^low, of the great Tfiinil Dictionary. 
Others were Rbeniua and Cotterin, afterwarda Bishop 
of Grabamatown and tlien in Edinburgh, Dr, O. U, 
PopOj and John Tuekor. The learned and eccentric 
Orientalist, C. P. Brown^ had been his fellow -passen- 
ger ; he aoon became a friend of General G. A. Browne, 
the military st^cretery to Government, who was the 
centre of the Evanjelicala, 

For thres and a, half years Caldwell worked in 
tha city of Madras, learning Tamil, evEoigelizing the 
natives, and giving the little leisure that waa left to 
completing his studies of the literature of Episcopacy 
and the sacramentsi In 1841 he resolved to join 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. '* It had 
sunk apparently to almost the last sta^ of inanition; 
but as I considered the Church of England the beat 
extant represeotative of the many-sided churches of 
Christian antiquity, so the society seemed to me, in 
its con*ititution and principles, the best representative 
of the many-sided Church of England." So intense 
were his convictions that ho waa no more arrostsd by 
the reputation of tho bishop of that day than by the 
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st&te of the society. Dr. Spencer'a maoiier^ he d&- 
scribefl &a " too Parisian to please pEaia Eagliah people. 
He had been a man cf fashion rather than a theo' 
logian almost up to the time of hia appointment to tie a 
bishop. He was a sciod of the fatniij of tlie Duke of 
Marlborough, E.nd owed hia appointment to his wife's 
brother, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, then President of 
the Board of Control His was the last family tip- 
poiutmcot of this kind matls in coFmection with India 
or the Coloniea." Leaving Madras city in the heat o£ 
July for the Nilgiri hiJla, where the bishop, always in 
delic&te health, resided, he walked on foot, morning 
and evening, puttini; up in native rest-bouses, till 
the deep sand of the roads compelled him to use a 
cart from PondLcherry. Thus he examined Tranqne- 
bar and the idol temples and palaces of Tanjore, and 
met the second Kohlhoff, the successor of Schwartz, 
and the Jaat missionary of the Christian Knowledge 
Society. From Uettapolajam, at the foot of the hills, 
he walked ap to Kotagiri, and a month after, in the 
church of St Stephen at Ootakamand^ he was ad- 
mitted by the bishop to the order of deacon. Ha 
thua records and esplaina the event, with all simpla 
sincerity: "I had already for several years been 
engaged in the work of a missionary in connection 
with another communion, but this was rny aolemn 
admission to the third order of the aacred miniatry in 
a historical branch of the Catholic Churdi by a prelate 
deriving hia authority unquestionably from the earliest 
ages of Church, probably ErDm the Apostles them- 
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selvea" Lr, Spencer waa devotedly attached bo the 
cause of mlsfiions, Rjii\, on tlie first vacAney, made 
Caldwell hb missionary cbaplain, an office which 
ceBECd with that bishopric. Thus he saw other mia- 
^0113 bcBidcs his own when on tour. His apprentice- 
ahip to the great work of his life waa finished by 
another walk in tlie rainy season from the Nilgiris 
through the three districts of Cainibatore, Madura^ 
and Tinnevelly. 

Rarely has the Chnreh of England gained a recruit 
BO devoted yet ever loyal to the Reformed doctrines, so 
zealous yet with a breadth of view and a largeness of 
heart which were of no sect or party. From Ifiil 
to 1891, for the nest half century, out of love to iJie 
devil- worshippers and pahnyrfl-cliinbera of Tinnevelly, 
he did a work whieh, in his hamility and splendid 
efficiencyj and in their transformation into prosperous 
Christian commuiuties* b UDsurp&ased in the history 
of the Church of Christ in any age. 

The extreme south of the peninqola of India, named 
Comocin after the " virgin " goddess Doorga, is divided 
by the Southera Ghats into the native State of Tra- 
vankor on the west and the Britiah district of Tinne- 
velly on the east. These hilla, catching the monsoon 
rains so r-h to make the former green with beautifiil 
fertility, have converted Tinnevelly into a great ex- 
panse of sand tbraadcd by the " copper- coloured *' Tam- 
braparni and its little affluents. Two centres made 
this land famous in the days of old. The ancient port 
of Solkai, at the spot where the river falls to the 
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plain in a Uautiful cascade, was the capital of Fan- 
dya, whc» sont on eiubasej to Auguatus, Caldwell hae 
proved that it was from this omporium, which Ptolemy 
called Kolkoi, that th6 fleets of Hiram and Solomoa 
brought ivoij, apes, and peacocks (2 Cliron. is. 21; 
1 Kings X, 22) to the head of the Red Sea, In 
time Koiku gave place to Kayal, which Marco 
Polo deecnhea as CbU, th^ port where all the ships 
touch trading between the Hed Sea, the Feraian 
Gulf, and the farthest East. Tuiicorm Is the third 
port now, in succession to tliese, and the terminus of 
the Indian railway system opposite Ceyloa Here 
Francis Xavier made the first nominal converts to 
Christ of the Faravar fishermen, and in the Madura 
district to the north the Jesoibs extended his work 
till it eollflpsed under the imposture of the Malabar 
Eites. This is the region in which Christians aie 
now numbered by the hundred thousand, under the 
care of the Gospel Propagation, the Church Uisaionary, 
and the London Missionary Societies. 

It was in the year 17S0 that Schwartz baptized 
hia first convert at Palamkottfl-j the administrative 
capital of Tinnevelly. Four years after, ho odmittod 
to Lutheran orders the catechist SatyanAdcn, who 
thus became the Erst ordained native minister of the 
Beformed Church. Thai native apostle, first of a 
Bucce^ion of devoted evangelists of the same name, 
women and m^n, won over some of the Shdndr caeto, 
Tvho formed thcmsotvea into a distinct community, 
and founded, in the heart of the palmyra foresl^ 
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Mudal-4r, or " Firat-towa" That continued to bo tho 
centre luiJ refugo of tlie Clhristjana during the foUow- 
ing thirty years of neglaet by the Christian Know- 
ledge Society. In 1315 J&mea Hough* waa sent as 
cbaplain to Palamkottaj and five years after the ablo 
and zeft]ou3 Rhenius became the Church Miasionary 
Society's i^ent there. In 1835 the Society for tho 
Propagation of the Ga^jiel sent two Germsjia to tdke 
over the Christian lino wl edge Society's misaiona. 
More tban three thousand persons were found to hava 
remained stocwlfQ^t to the faith in spite of a genera- 
tion of neglect The two Anglican sodeties were 
working skle by siJo when GaMwdl entei'ed on his 
self-chosen task in 1841. He soon brought about a 
division of th3 field of labour in a fair and friendly 
epirit He formed distiict or missionary parishes, 
two-fiftha of which belonged to hia own aocJety. Ho 
extended the rule, lirst introduced by RhenioSj that 
the pHOple of ev^ry Christifln village nhould assembla 
in church, morning and evening, for united prayer, 

I^ow a master of the Tamil language, anJ madd 
familiar in his long traveb on foot with the villagers 
and townsfolk of South India, Caldwell began bis new 
ministry by preaching on Advent Sunday 1S41 from 
the Epistle for the day, " The night is far speDt, th& 
day is at hand/' troly descriptive of the state of the 
Tionevelly oijasions then, and of hia own hope of tho 
present sun-rising. From Mudal-dr ho walked for 
ten miles over the deepest sand, without a track, h& 

* Sea The Cnrcnion of India ^^jmj, l8D3)t chftptei iv. 
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hod yet met with, and at night entered hia hut of 
ann-baked bricks and palmyra leavea. in the village oF 
Idaiyangudij "tlie .shepherda' abode." lie was tbree 
miles from the sea and thirty from Cape Comorin, 
'*the misffionory farthest to the soutK'* ThoQgh foimded 
by shepberda, the village was inhabited by three 
hundred Shdji^ Chriatiaus and two hundred heathen, 
flame of whom had lapsed from the faith. 

To the Shfin&rs, and indeed to the one anrl three- 
quarter millions who form the population of Tinne- 
velly district, the palmyra-palm is the staff of life. 
The tree flouriahea in an apparent desert, and feeds 
millions with its saccharine sap. Its young root and 
its ripe and unripe fruit are edibla Its ffln-shaped 
BorasGUs leavea are used to thatch the houseSj to 
make mats and boakets, and even to form buckets 
for drawing water. Its young leaf eupplies the ordi- 
nary stationery of fclie Hindu everywhere, without 
preparation, atiJ ^ast-^ for humlieda of years. Cald- 
well's picture of the life of his people is a good apeci- 
men of hia stylo. 

"The amount of nontishment which is supplied by 
the palmyra, without even the trouble of cooking, 
might be siipposed to operate as a premium upon 
indolence; but, in reality, we find no premium upon 
indolence in Tinnevellyj or anywhere elae in God's 
world— ft hard-working world, in which it has been 
made necessary for every class of people to eat their 
bread by the sweat of their brow- The ShdJi^rs are as 
industrious a people as any in India ; and if this were 
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not tbeir character, the proviEion made for their wants 
would be unavailable, for though their breakfast is 
ready cooked for them, it is at the top of the palmyra, 
and the palmyra is a tall, slim tree, without a single 
branch; hence it is necessary for every man to climb 
for hb breakfast before he gets it. and the labour of 
climlnng the palmyra in so hot a climate is one of the 
hardest and most exhausting species of labour any- 
where to be seen. 

" The sap of the tree cannot be obtained as from the 
maple, by tapping the trunk; it flows only from the 
spadix. or flower-atalk, at the top of the tree From 
amongst the fan-sshaped leaves, whicli form the plumed 
head of the palmyra, there shoot forth in the season 
several bunches of fiower-stalks ; each fiower-stalk 
branches out into several, and each of those flowering 
branches, when bruised or sliced, yields drop by drop 
about a pint a day of sweet juice. A little earthen 
vessel is attached to each Hpnjiix, or flower-branch, 
to receive the sap as it drops; and it is the business 
of Bucb of the Shinirs as are palmyra-elimbers to 
dimb the tree morning and evening, for the purpose 
of trimming the 'pAlli/ or spadix, and emptying into 
a sort of pail, made of palmyra leaf, which they carry 
up with them, all the sap that they find collected 
sitic^ their last ascent The pail is then convoyed 
to a little boiJing-house in the neighbourhood, where 
the women boil the juice into 'jaggery/ In the 
northern part of the Caruatjc, the paJmyra-climbera 
make use of a sort of movable girdle to help them 
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in climbing the tree; but in Tinnevelly and Travaxi- 
coro, in which palmyra-climbiiig le much more com- 
mon, the Sh^nfLrs make no use of any such artiflcifll 
afisistoDce. They da^p the tree with joined hands, 
and support their weight, not wEtK the knees (which 
project from tbe tree^ and of which they malce no 
use), but with the aoles of the feetj which they bend 
inwardfl lilte the luinda, and keep together by the 
help of the little b^nd, ao as to ena-ble them to clasp 
the tree almost as the hands do; and then they Q/^^od, 
not by the altemata action of each hand, but by a 
series of springs, in which both hands move together 
and both feet follow together, not unlike the action 
used in swimming. A Sbdndr will climb a palmyra 
in this mfi.aner almost as rapidly as a man will walk 
the some length, and most of them are a^euetomcd 
thus to climb fifty trees twice a day, or even three 
times a day, for eight months in the year, 

"Taking sixty feefc as the avei'age height of a 
palmyra, and the dimhmg of fifty palmyras twice a 
day as the average work of an able-bodied ShAnfir, we 
shall form a clear idea of the amount of his work, if wo 
fiuppoae him, every day for the greater part of every 
year, to climb a perpendicular pole 3,000 feeb, and 
then to descend the pole the same day^ — ascending 
and descending without any apparatus, and supporting 
the entire weight of his body by his strength of limb 
alone. Surely do harder work tban this has ever 
been done in a tropical clima,t& Though the palmyra 
may be said to resemble a m&st or pole, it must 
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not be supposed to ba aa smooth. The bark is rough 
from the scaxs of £ornjet leaves^ and this renders 
the climbiDg oF Uie tree less dlSculb ond also lesa 
dangerous titan H wonld otherwise hava bean. 
Ace Wen U rarely occur, except in high winds, or 
whon the tree b alippery through recent rainj and 
not often even then. I knovr of a maji who waa 
flitting upon a le&f-stalk at the top of a palmyra in a 
high wind, when the stalk gave way, and he came 
down eighty feet to the ground, safely and quietly, 
sitting on the leaf, which eerved the purpose of & 

natural parachute 

" Most of the Christian converts in Tinnevelly 
being Shdn^rs, and either owncra or climbers of the 
palrayra, at the eommencemenb of the clJmbing season 
I was accustomed to assemble our people in chureh 
for a special service — inoluding prayers that tlie tree 
might yield its fruit, &nd that the climber's 'foot 
might not slide;' and on such occasions I have some- 
times reminded tlie people of an appropriate expres- 
sion in our Tamil version of the Psalms — IfitiTiidn 
paiiei-pdL 9onppdn, ' The rightooua shall flourish like 
the palmyra' (the Tamil rendering of Fs, xdi 1S> 
'The righteous shall Eourish like the palm tree' — the 
palmyra being adopted aa the representative of palms 
in general) ; and I have then reminded my Shindx 
hearers that 'the righteous/ for this reason amongst 
others, may be said to 'flourish Iiko_ the palmyra." 
because he, too, strikes his roots deep beneath the 
surface — the root of faith shoobs deep down into the 
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love of God, aad ' the aapply of the spirit of Jesufi 
Christ'" 

Beginning with this uninviting village on the slope 
of a range of red sand-bills* among thcw palmyra- 
climbera and plantain cultivators, Robert Caldwell 
laid the foundations of the parochial »yatem with 
which hia Preshyterian training had made him 
familiar, and applied it to all the missions in the 
province. By 1857, when on furlough in England, 
he was ablo to report that the province had heen 
divided into twenty districts or misaionary panahea, 
each with iba parochial organization, and each under 
pastoral care. ChT»3tian congregations had bean 
formed in 684< viDo^ca; 43,000 soule bad been in- 
duced to abandon their idols, or their devils ; there 
were 5,000 communicanta, or IS for every hundred 
baptize*] petsona; and more than 10,000 children, 
chiefly of Christian parents, were at acbooL Eleven 
Hindus, ten of them natives of Tinnevelly, had been 
ftdmitted by ordination to the ministry cf the Church 
of England. By the parochial system alone the per- 
aohqI infliieDCo of the missionB^ry C£ji eyt«tematical1y 
co-operate with the power of the truth. On this and 
all other questions of misaionary Hfe^ methods, fuid 
rcflulta, the EeminisceTtces is an invaluable nianual, 
especially if supplemented by hia twenty hooka, hia 
four English published sermooSt and hia eight Tamil 
publications. 

Three years after beginning his Idaiyangad! village 
ministry, Caldwell waa married to Eliza, eldest daugh- 
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ter oF Hev. Charles Kault, his neighboQT of the London 
Miasionajy Society in South Travankor, Dr. Duff, who 
visited them, testifies, in hia confidential journal, to 
the powerful influence of Mrs, Caldwell on her hus- 
band, but not more emphatically than the husband 
bimsell It b true of the Maul t-Cald wells, as of the 
Bakers of the Church Mission and the Scuddcrs of 
the American (Dutch) Mission, that their missionary 
genealogy extends over five generationi* and nearly 
a century end a half. Caldwell is careful to note 
that Ur. Mault was born in Bishop Heber's p&risli 
in Shropshire^ and that his wife was descended from 
one of the daughters of Oliver CromwelL It was Mrs. 
Mault who established the first female boarding- 
school 111 Southern India, and mtrodur^ed the lace- 
making which she had learned as a girl at St. Neota 
in Huntingdonshire ; Mrs. Caldwell, hor daughter, 
founded the female Normal School, transferred to 
Tuticorin ; and their daughter, Mrs. J. L. Wyatt, 
carries on similarly good work at Trichinopoly 

Along with his friend and almofit (junior) Qol* 
league of the Church Missionary Society, Eev. 
Edward Sargent, the raiasionary of Idaiy&ngudi was 
consecrated bishop in St Paul's Cathedral, Calcutta, 
in 1877- From that time he ordained fifty-four 
deacons and priests. He then set himself to develop 
sj'Htomatically the formation of native evangelistic 
associations, to bring into the Christian fold those who 
were still outside. The great famine of 1877—76 co- 
operated with that movement, and the census of 
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1381 flhow&d that thirty-three thousand souls had 
been added to tbo church, in Tinncvclly district, in 
ten years. Such was his wisdom in dealing with the 
accessioHH — for he would not call tbem "conversions" 
— that the number of relapses was smalh His paper 
on "The Motives of the Catechumen e," as it appeared 
in the two volumes of the report of "The MiBaionary 
Conference: South India and Ceylon," held at Banga- 
lore in June 1S79, should be pondered by all evan- 
gelists and their critics. In 1 87 3 the Prince of 
Wales was welcomed by ten thousand native Chris- 
tians of Tinnovally, beaded by Drs, Caldwell and 
Sargent, and returned a reply to their address which, 
like the Queena Proclamation of 1858. has a signJ- 
fit^aut meaning for the second century of modem 
miaaions, Hia Eoyal Highness said : — - 

"Gej^lemek* — I thank you for your address and 
your good wishes^ and accept with pleasure your me- 
mento of my visiL It is a great satisfaction to ma to 
find my countrymen engaged in ofTering to our Indian 
fellow-subjects those truths which form the founda- 
tion of our own aodal and political system, and which 
we ourselves esteem as our most valued posaesaioa 
The freedom in all matters of opinion, which our 
Government secures to all, is an o-ssurancd to me that 
large numbers of out Indian fdlow-subjects accept 
your teaching from conviction- Whilst this perfect 
liberty to teach and to learn is on essential character^ 
istic of our rule^ I feel every confldence that tha 
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mora.1 benefits of iidioq Tvith England may be not 
less evident to tba people cf India tbaji axe tphe 
material results of the gre&t ra^ilway which we are 
this day opening. My hope is that in all, whether 
moral or material aspects, the nati\^es of this country 
may ever have reason to tegard their closer connec- 
tion with England &a one of their greatest bleasingo." 

When the Jubilee of the Qaeen-Empress carae 
roundj Bishop Caldwell was called on for a retrospect 
of progress, which he thua summed up; "Tlius 
everything connected with the mission liaa increased 
tenfold during the fifty years of Queen VicLoria's 
reign^ and also during the fifty years of my residence 
in India." His firet absence from England was for 
seventeen years; his aecond, for iiftoon years; his 
third, for eight ye-arSn On bis last rotum from 
England in 1884, be found an occaalorial and then 
& final retreat at KodaiknnaJ* on the Pubiey Hilla, in 
the neighbouring Madura district, above fever rango, 
which baa becomo a sanatorium more valui^d than 
OotakamExnd, Eind i3 the great Observatory of India. 
There he built St, Peter's Church on Mount Nebo. 
There, in 1891, he resigned his episcopal office to tho 
good Bishop Gell, after fifty-threo years of service — 
without a parallel — as missionary, scholar, and bishop, 

There, m the same year, be died at the ripe age of 
ocventy-sevon. Thence Lis body waa taken, by bia 
own wish, to rest under the communion table of the 
church which he had built &t Idaiyangadt among the 
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people whom he loved It waa the march of a king 
and priest unto God, through crowds of Christian aod 
even Mobammedon people, that Blled the air now with 
wailing and now with praise. From six thousand to 
a hundred thounand this apoatle had increased the 
church in Tinnevelly, while he had organized it to go on 
conquering and to coaquer, and had mode himsell in 
spita of hia hamility, the first and greatest of DravidJan 
scholars. Mr. Gladstone, recognizing Rtihert CaldwelVs 
services to the people and the Christian Government 
of India, rccomrQonded the Crown to make a grant of 
£150 from the Eoyal Bounty to hiB widow. In 
St, George's Cathedral, in Madras city, a Ifihlet com- 
memoratea the character sad career of Robert Caldwell, 
In Idaijrangudi the same inscription in Tamil t«lU how 
''all hia attainmentB and fame did not divert him 
from hia great purpose and the aimplicity of hia mia- 
sionarj life.'* We lament this only, that his Society 
does not perpetuate the Caldwell College which he 
founded at Tuticorin. 




HON. ION KEITH-FALCONER 

tBB riDflT UOrERN' UI85I0SABT TO AfiABTA. 



IBRAHIM'S passionate pra-y^er for I^ail (aa tliB 
Araba call them), " that lahmael might live 
before Thee 1 " was uttered four thousand years ago. 
The dcacondauta of the mocking son of Abraham and 
his Egyptian elave-girl have proved to be the moat 
bitter aud^ ba yet, successful foes of Him who said^ 
"Abraham rejoiced to see My day ; and he Baw it and 
was glad." First in modem times^ the young Scots 
noblo, Ion Keith-Falconer, sought to answer the cry 
by laying dowa his life for the people of Arabia. 

It was in the month of September 1836, when Ma 
family were living at Bam Hall, Eddleaton, that he and 
I spent many an hour roaming over the Tweed ooiantty 
aiound Peeblea, and by the claaaic ahorea of St, Marj^s 
Loch, Ever his talk was of the Aiabs, whose lan- 
guage he had just learned to master, to whose utter 
neglect by the Charch of Christ he had not long 
before awoke when on a tour in TJpper Egypt, and 
under tho spoil of tho misaioa of John Wilaon at 
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Bombay. Tho career of Rajmund Lulli^ tpoo, had 
only then dcished upon him as an example calling him 
to ^vork faster and faster, that the new covenanb 
blessing of Christ may tie made known to the "great 
nation" of the Bedaween. For was not Ishma-el 
(" he whom God hears ") bo named "" because the I^ord 
b&th heard thy affliction." To the Mohammcdaji a^ 
to the Jew, eaich still the opprobrium of Chriatiaa 
missions, the promise will certainly be fulfilled through 
faithful confessors like the Spanish and the Scottish 
nobles Baymund Lulli and Ion Keith -Falconer, though 
nigh forty centuriea have passed since the pathetic 
scene at the well of the Living One who seeth the Arab, 

At Edinburgh^ oq the 5th day of July 1856, Ion 
Grant Neville Keith -Falconer was bom, the third son 
of tbo eighth Earl of Kintore. His house represents 
the hbtoric glories of Punottar Caatle, of the Eiarl 
Marischal Keith, Emd King WiUlam the Lion's falconer. 
His childhood was passed at Keitb Hall, in the veiy 
heart of Aberdeenahire, "wbar Gadie rins," "at the 
back of Ben-na-chio ;" though Catubridge, rather than 
hia anceatral college, claims him as one of its foremost 
sons. So he grew ap. combining the virtues of both 
in firmness of character, in breadth of culture, in the 
grace of charity. It is noteworthy tbat the other 
yonng nobleman who stands alone with him in having 
given himself and his all to the evangelisation of the 
world wae also of Aberdeen, not in lineage only, but 
in name. 

When Ton Keith-Falconer was a boy of thirteen. 
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El buddiitg athlete as wgII as scholar, he heard of 
the sudden death of the Hoil James Heary Hamilton 
Gordon, eldest son of the fifth Earl of Aberdeen. 
Ycung Gordon was known as the best rifle shot of bia 
year His canoe voyagea up some of the rivers of 
Europe had ti-amed him to be first io the university 
boat, and hh death by an aeeident the day before the 
annual race led to its pcstponeraent When a boy at 
fourteen at Chcara School, he declared hb " desire to 
be a miasionary, and to give himself up entirely to the 
Lord's work." When he was cut off at twenty-three 
years of age, he had planned the purchase of a large 
tract of land in South Africa, and waa looking forward 
to hb own ordination to the ministry, that, at tho head 
of Dt staff of teachers and artisans* he might Christian- 
ize sotne of the Kafir or Zulu tribes. What death cut 
short for hitn was carried out by his mother, the 
Dowager- Countess, and brother^ the present Earl, and 
brothers-in-law, Lords Polwarth and Balfour of Bur- 
leigh. The Gordon Memorial Miaaion at Umsinj^a, Natal, 
has ahiioat ever «nce been carried on, ojded by his 
fortune of about ten thoasand pounds, by Hr, Duff 
and the Free Church of Scotland, The Gordon ajid 
the Keith -Falconer Missions, to Zulus and Arabs, aro 
the answer of Aberdeen to the reproach that, however 
great and patriotic their devotion to Imperial politics, 
the peers and the wealthy of our country hold aloof 
frora the saving esaence and reason of our Empire, the 
mission of Christ to the fifth of the world eDtnisted 
to our rule and governance* 
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Ion Keith -Falconer, like hia two brothers, Dudley 
and Aithur, immediately older and younger tban 
himBelf, seems to have been gracious from his birth. 
HtB two charactoriatics as a boy were the truthful- 
ness and self'Sacrifice that marked &1I his manhood. 
TheAs, under hia motliej's teacliing, found their con^ 
scioug root in love to Christ- Already, when in bis 
fifth year he went by no other name in the household 
at Keith Hall than that of *^ the an^l/' the old nurse 
used to say that she was auro he would one day be & 
missionary. The record of his ungrudging generosity 
to the poor rtwids like the legend of that other prince, 
Gautama^ the founder of Buddhism before Jesus was 
born into the world. After passing through the same 
preparatory school of Cheam, luider Mr. Tabor, in 
which IL H. Gordon had been trained, ho won an 
entrance scholarship at Harrow, then under Dr. 
Butler, His house-master noted particularly his open 
loyalty to his religious convictions^ while he aston- 
ished his tutor by declaring himself in heart and 
intention a member of the Free Chui-ch oE Scotland, 
and on principle opposed to episcopal ritea. "Not 
that he was anything of a prig or a Pharisee — far 
from it. He was an earnest, simple-hearted, devout 
Christian boy,'' wrote the master. 

How he impressed Dr. Butler, to whom, when at 
Cambridge, he oflfered to continue certain prizes for 
the study of the Scriptures at Harrow, in memory of 
hb father, the present Master of Trinity tells in a 
letter to his learned and devout biographer, Dr, Sinker, 
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which thus eoDcIudes : " Ho told mo of tho plan which 
ho had formed for going to Aden, and there employing 
hia knowledge of Arabic for missionflry purposes. 
To ihosB who believe in tbe abitling reaults of devo- 
tion to the cause and tho person of Christ, his short 
lifo will Dot seem a failure. HL? imago will remain 
fresh in tbo hearts of many as of a man exceptionally 
noble and exceptionally winning, recalling to them 
their own highest visions of unselfish service to God 
and man, and helping them to hold fast the truth that 
in the spiritu&l world nothing but aelf-Bacrifice is per- 
manently fruitful, and that Uie seed of a truly Chna- 
tian life is nob quickened except it die." 

When he passed to the Modem Side of IlaiTow, ha 
"began to develop the two powers in which he waa 
about to prove the champion — cycling and shorthand 
writing. There he drew from Mn E. E. Bowen thd 
remark: "I have often known young men who were 
candid, mfiny who were devout, and many who were 
pleasant J but I can harilly remember any who united 
the three qualities bo fully." He then showed par- 
ticular interest in the Old Teatamont, and no little 
delight m queations of theology. His letters to hb 
future sLster-in-law, Lady Sydney Montague, are full 
of tho delicB-te self-revealing of a frnnk youth of 
seventeen: — "Do you know the hymn beginning — 



' Tha aands of time am ainldng ; 
The diwa of hcATen broala *t 



It U my favourite ona 
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' Chriflt * He Im the fountain, 

The dtept oweeb w«]l oE love ; 
Tilt itrt^nui UP Liirlh I'v? twrled'— 

Mure deep 111 drink almve ; 
Tliflre to Au yu^it fuUaem 

Hu in^rcy duLb uipaiLd, 
And ^lory— glory dwBlleLh 

In Tmirumiinrii lan d.* 



I wish I had tasted more deeply of that stream than I 

have I httve very nearly decided to become a Free 

Church miniater. If so, you will ha,ve to look over 
my Hebrew exercia&s and hear me the Shorter Cnte- 

chiam The last of my texts for to-day on thoroUer 

ia, * Surely, I como quickly, Amea Even so, come, 
Lord JcQU^' I don't fcol &:t if I was ready for that. 
I mean I am so liad. But ' I have blotted out as a thick 
cloud thy transgressions, and as a cloud thy sins/'" 

It was at tills time that he formed the fast friend- 
ship with Mr. Cbarrington, for whose Mile End Miesion 
he was to do so much b&foro he gave himself to 
Aiabia. "I like Chamngton because he la quite 
devoted to Him, and has really given up all fur 
His glory. I must go and do the same soon.'* With 
him, and in the Jgsus Lane and Barnwell Theatre eer- 
vicea, in which H» H, Gordon also had worked, Ion 
Keith -Falconer showed, as so many have done, that 
Home Missions are the beat preparation for Foreign 
Missionary wort There he studied and pursued the 
best methods for iuduencing Binful meu. There he 
gained the gift of clear, impressive Bpirltoal utter- 
ance and boldness in winning aoula. as Henry Mai-tyn 
liad done. There he learned how the very nhuudance 
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ol gospel privileges and workers forma such & contrast 
tc the deatituiion of Uie m^ority of the hunmn race 
Gutside of Ohriatendom. that he must obey the Master's 
commands i-ather in the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and for every creataro. 

Ion Keith 'Falconer began the ten years of his 
Cambridge preparation as the iirat modern miaszonnry 
to Arabia in the October term of 1874. Even then, 
at eighteen, his height was six feet three inches; hnt 
time and his athletic exercises developed his figuro 
with finely- proportioned symmetry. He seemed cap- 
able of any amount of physical endurance, and he 
rejoiced in his youth with a pure joy. His feats even 
then, on the old style of bicycle, which he mounted 
and rode like a tall giant, were the wonder of the 
experts, whoso professional champions ho defeated. 
But he acema to have had the sub-conviction that the 
Btrain might prove injurious, edthough he never ad- 
mitted what h'm most intLmate friends feared, that he 
was not really and enduriugly robust. Doubtless he 
had inherited some physical weakness, which showed 
itself in slight deafness ia one ear, and made him 
occaaiunally seem aljaent to those on the wrong aide. 
Then he was aometimes dreamy. As Dr. Sinker tells 
us, he had the too rare virtue of abhorring talk for 
talking'a eake — the talk which ia made a.3 though 
ailence were neceasarily a bod thing in itself. His 
courtesy was of the self-sacrificing kind. He identified 
hiroaelf with those who sought his counsel and sym- 
pathy and help. 
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At CambriJgo he revetted lo the Classical Side, and 
he did not delay becoming the pupil of Dr, Sinker, 
the librarian of hia college, and the most li^arned and 
successful of HebTfiista. Resolving to read for theo- 
logical honours, he embarked, in 187 5, on the courao 
which made him successively an expert in Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Arabic, and so led him as a Free Church 
of Scotland miasionmy to Arabia. Dr. Wright, the 
famous Professor of ArabiCj read both Syriac aod 
Arabic with him for the Semitic Languages Tripos. 
Oae of hia exanainers waa E, H, Palmer, Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic, on whose death, at the hands of 
the Arabs of the WaJy Sudr^ he became hia successor. 
Alike aa a re^^erent student of the Bible and a mis- 
sionary in trmniug to deal with tho Mohammedans, 
ho welcomed all scholarly work on the elucidation of 
the text of the Old Testament and its exegesis, and 
he persoTJolly asaisted critics like Dr. LagarJe, Ewald's 
gnccessor at Gottinge.n. In 1885 he published, and 
dedicated "to my friend and teacher, 'WJlliam Wright, 
LL.D./' his translation of Kalilah and Diinnak,* or 
the Fables of Bidpat, " being an account of their 
literary history, with a translation of the later 
Syriac version of the same, and Notes." The critics 
at once hailed him os in the first rank of scholarship, 
while ho modostly acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Dr, Sinker and the late Professor W. Robertson Smith, 
The work has a iniasionary interest, as it was a mts- 
Bioriary preparn-tion, being the report of the "almost 
• CauAbjirlBc : at ti*e TTaWeraity Preas. 
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Christian"* physician, Barzoi, whom in 531 a.d. King 
Khoaru >'ushir\^an sect to India to procure from the 
Brahmana the earliest of all collections of moral stories, 
afterwards known to Europe as Pilpay, or Bidpal 

But it was to Arabic that the young scholar gave 
hlii strength. He professed to tliose who rallied 
Lim on his devotion th&t the language intensely 
interested him, as it bad once absorbed Henry 
Martyn'a eothusiaimi. Bub he hod evidently all 
along the latent consciousness that he ought to 
preach the gospel in Arabia. Besides the influence 
of Dr. John Wilson's Life, his visit to Egypt, and 
en appeal by General Eaig, K,E.| which finally 
focused his rcsc^archca on Aden, he Lad come under 
the influence of General Gordon in 1830-Sl. The 
two had long conversations, on whicli Keith-Falconer 
often dwelt afterwards, Dr, Sinker well describes 
thoii intercourse: — 

" There were certain common elements in the two 
men which moat have tended to draw them to one 
another. In each there was the eame deep, simple 
faith, ingrained and unwavering; the same absorbing 
realization of the workings of God's providence; the 
same utter abnegation of self when the thought of 
duty came in; and to a certain extent, somewhat of 
the some unconventionality in both speech and 
action. 

"Id Keith 'Falconer's mind there had previoTialy 
been the highest admiration for Gordon from what 
he had read of him; now that he had n^ct and 
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spoken to bim, he enshrined Gordon in his heart as 
one of hia heroes. He set great store, bs may well 
be imagined, on a little book which Gordon bad 
given him, Clarke's Scripture FroTHues — promiaea 
which both men had coiae ho absolutely to trust 

"The following letter is the second of two written 
by Gordon to Keith -Falconer in April 1881. Tha 
invitation was one which Keith -Falconer frequently 
regretted that circumatancea had prevented Iiim from 
accepting : — 

■D EociLaTONB Place, SocTiiAiipTOff, 
25/4/1881. 

' My Dear Mr. Keith-Falcxdner,— T only wish 
1 could put you into something that would give yon 
the work you need — namely, secular and religious 
work, running side by side, Thb is the proper work 
for man, and I think you could find it. 

'Would you go to StBjnhoul as extra UEipud 
attach^ to Lord Dafferin ; if bo, why not try it» or 
else aa private secretary to Petersburg? If you will 
not, then come to ma in Syria to the Hcnnito^e, — 
Believe me, with kind regards, yours sincerely, 

'C. G. Gordon.' 

"As was the case when any subject lay near hia 
heart, Keith -Falconer talked much at tliis time to 
hig intimate friends of Gordon, and Ma wonderful 
career. One incident, I remoraber, ho was very fond 
cf dwelling on. When the ' ever- victor! on 3 ' Chinese 
army under Gordon's leadership had acconiplir^hed 
its work, the richest gifts were gratefully pressed 
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on hira. Pecuniary rowarda of every kind ho absol- 
nWy refufle<i ; tbe only thing ho would accept being 
& gold medal, the sole matenaJ result to him of bia 
marvellous successes. Some time eiter hb arriva.1 in 
Englfljid, wishing to contribute to the Cotton Famine 
Fund, and finding himself somowhot short of money 
aii the time, he deliberately gave up his gold medal 
for this purpose. 

"When Gordon was sent out for the relief of 
Khartoum, Keith-Foleoner followed his movements 
with the koenest int^rcet, and eagerly looked for 
tidingg. As tho news came of the long, -'solitary 
watpch in that far-off posb, where that noblest of the 
noble waited, without fear and at last without hope, 
for the help which England, or rather her rulers, 
would not aend, Keith- Falooner^a nnsiety became 
inten.^. When at last the aewa came of tlie treach- 
ery at Khartpoum and the bloody masaacre, he at 
first hoped against hope that the news was false, 
and that the sacredness with which Gordon waa 
known to be invested must have sufficed to aave 
bim. When all hope waa clearly gone, hia gric^f aa 
for a moat dear friend was bleoded with the keenest 
indigriation that one of England's noblest aona should 
have served as a mere counter in the reckless game of 
politics." 

To master the colloquial Arabic, Keith -Falconer 
went to Assiout. the farthest station of the United 
Presbyterian Church of America, on the Upper Nilei 
There he served himself assistant to Rev. Dr- Hogg, 
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Br self-made Scotsman^ ^ho from the miner's pit rose 
through the school and university system of bia 
country to be the first Ar&bic scholar and uiissionary 
in Egypt By iJiis time lie waa engaged to his 
future wife, Miss Gwendolen Bevan. and hia letters 
to her and her mother reveal an excess of work 
which ended in two attacks of fever. ThcrOj too, 
under the most favourable circumatancea, he had 
lessons in mission work and Oriental character. *'J 
am getting on with Arabic, but it is most appallingly 
hard." To the last be would not admit more 
than this — "1 have leamt a good deal." On his 
return to Cambridge, with bi5 wife, he waa greatly 
escifced by the departure of his intimate frienJ, 
Mr. C. T- Studd of Trinity College, as a missionary 
to China. The die was cast, in his own case, for 
South Arabia, Early in 18S5, he aought an inter- 
view with General Haig. R.E.. whose recent paper, 
*'0n Both Sides of the Red Sea,'* recommended Aden 
as the open door to the Mohammedans of Yemen 
and Hadramaut. That officer discovered he hod 
already made up his mind to go out there for six 
months to sea what the place and prospects of work 
were like. 

At thw sb^ I found Ton Keith* Falconer in Sep- 
tember 1886, when he had resolved to realize at 
once his desire to be a miasionary and to be a repte- 
sentativo of his own Free Church of Scotlandn by 
offering himself to its Foreign Missions Committea 
Even although I was then unaware of his two 
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attacks of fever in the Nile Valley, the knowledge 
cf which would have made me much more persistent 
in my counsel^ I urged hizn^ day after day, to begin 
at auch a centre qb Bombay. There ho and his 
young wife would become accustomed to the climate ; 
there they would have \he oiipenence of PrinclpoT 
Mflckicban and the other misaionaries of the "Wilson 
College; there he would meet with Mohammedans 
from all Asia; and thence he could at leieuro visit 
the coasts of Arabia from Aden to Muscat. Then 
he would be in a position to fix on Aden as hia head- 
quarters, and to work with n knowleilge of tho 
climatic conditions. But, like Henry Martyn* Ion 
Elcith-Falconer ever replied aa if he felt constrained 
by the Spiiifc to go at once to Aden- He longed to 
be at Itla life-work, and tliat woa among the Ara.bs. 
in their own land^ speakmg the Arabic language, 
and completing his mastery of its literature, and of 
every means by which he might win them to the 
Son of God. Hb final argumeDt — that they were 
going out for fd\ months to prospect — finally carried 
the day, and the Free Church of Scotland heartily 
accepted the- aervice. The twenty-eighth of October 
found them In Aden, In a bouae perched on the 
side of a steep hill rising out cf tha extinct crater, 
with the town and camp nt thuir ft^t, they spent 
the experimental months till the siith of March, 
when tbey returned confirmed in the conviction that 
here, or in the neighbourhood, was tho base for the 
alow assault of Christianity on Islam in Its original 
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seat He had selected the frontier village of Sheikh- 
Othman to be the centre of a medical aod industrial 
miflfiion. In Aden itself be had encouraged the 
British Boldiera of the garrison to visit him, and he 
delighted in his walks to urge upon them consistent 
Christian living. They appreciated hia manly self- 
sacrifice. 

Having given himself, and £300 a year for at 
least seven j^ears as the salary of a medical col- 
loa^Oj Dr, Cowen, Ion Keith- Falconer was Holemnly 
appointed by the General Assembly on May 26, 1883, 
to found and carry on his mission to the Arab 
MohamTnedana, Profe^or Robertson Smith's resigna- 
tion of the distinguished post of Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, 
■which E. H. Palmer had previously held, led to the 
offer of the appointment being pressed on the mis- 
^onary. In the horry of his preparations he at once 
gave himself to the Buteh language^ that he might 
master a valuable authority on the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca, having chosen that aa the eahject of hia three 
lectures. Tliey were written in shorthand, an article 
on which for the Enc^claprnditt Britatinica he had 
just contributed, and unfortunately have not yet been 
published. With his nanal common-sense ho sought 
to insure his life, and the physician pronoiacccd it to 
bo of the " first class ; " biit the insurance office feared. 
his proposed station, and £xed a premium which waa 
praeticfllly prohibitive. 

The various addresses which the missionary de- 
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livered ia Scotland and England &re thus aTimmed up 
as hia manifesto to Islam and hia appeal to the 
Church of Christ: — 



r 



"I wish to ehow (I) That thcro are we&k points 
in Islam, which, if persistently attacked, must lead 
to its eventual overthrow ; while Christianity has 
forces which make it more than a match fnr Moham- 
medaniera (or any other religion), provided always 
that it has free play and a fair Geld; (2) That the 
efibrta already made to Christianize l^ohammodon 
countriea have produced coramenaorate results; (3) 
What practical encouragements we had during our 
residence at Aden. In condu^on, T make an appeal- 

"{!) The great truth which the Arabian prophet 
preached wa-? the truth of the one God, the Creator 
of the worlda, who brought ua into being, who does 
as He pleases, is merciful and pitiful, the reqmter of 
good and evil, tlie all-wise and all-powerfuL But 
wtnle he taught rightly that there is one Godj hd 
did not show the way to Him. The gospel doda 
thb. and therefore has an infinite advantage over 
Islam. The Koran b intensely legal, and all defecta 
ia the true heliever will be pardoned, that ia, over- 
looked, by the Merciful One. Aa the law to tha 
Jewe, ao Islam to the Arabs, ia a schoolmaster to 
bring them to Christ, Again, the Koran is in a sense 
founded on our Christian Sciipturea. The prophet 
did not profess to come as a destroyer, but as a 
renovator and a completer He posed as the restorer 
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of the true religion of Abraham, which hod become 
grossly corrupted ; and the building of the Kaaba, the 
Meccaji templs, he ascribed to that patriarch &nd 
IshmaeL Of Christ he evei spoke La terms of the 
grea.t3st rovorcnce, and even admittod Hia miraculous 
birth. 'The Word of God; 'the Spirit of Qod/ are 
among the epithets applied to Flim in the Koran. 
Mohammed himself waa the last, the seal, the greatest 
of the prophets; and tho Koran, he said, was sent 
down from hc-aven to men as a confirmation or veri- 
fication of what they already had in the gospel and 
the law. As the Messiah and the gospel had super- 
seded (not overthrown) the law and the prophets, so 
Mohammed and the Koran had Buperaeded all that 
had gone before. What a handle haa ho thus given 
to U3 1 For a Moslem canoot logically refuse to receive 
the gospel, since it was to confirm its truth that the 
Koran wa;* given. 

" When a Mohammedan realizes that the Koran 
and the gospel are tncoDsktent, ho must either 
renounce hia faith or pronounce our New Testament 
a forgery. I remember that on one occasion an 
intelligent ha^i (pilgrim to Mecca), after reading a 
few chapters of St John, in which the Lord makes 
claims and promises infinitely transcending those of 
Mohammed, returned me the book, refusing to read 
it any more, because ' it made his heart tremble leat 
it should be aorluced to follow after the Me-ssiaK' 
He had realized that to follow Chrlat meant to forsake 
Mohammed ; but, lacking courage, he shut hIa eyea to 
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truth. Mohammedr while professing to acknowl^ge 
Christy ignored or woe ignorant of Hia cl&ims, and 
h&a succeeded for more thui twelve centuries In 
standing between men and the Light, Give the 
gospel to the Mohammedans, and they must at any 
r&te be logically convinced that tbek prophet has 
fearfully misled his followers, for their prophet and 
his Koran fall iniinitcly ahort of our Prophet and 
His gospel. How should they then aupersede these? 
Further, it is well known that the natunil inclinations 
and passions of mankind find full provision made for 
them in the prophets religion. It is quite sufficient 
to point to the well-known position of womco in 
lalam, Islam's recognition of slavery, and tlie com- 
bination of religion with political power, which has 
always formed a pillar of the Mohammedan stale, to 
fiee that the lust of the fiesh, the lust of tho eyes, and 
the pride of life, which Chriat taught men to repress 
and deny, were simply legalized and regulated by 
Mohamme*^. It is no wonder that so nmny milliong 
of human beings are content to embrace a religion 
which, while prcfeaaing to satisfy tho inborn cravings 
of mankind after God, at the same titne offers him 
3uch carnal attractions. But this is no more than 
saying that Islam is as strong as human nature. 
Any one who takes the trouble to read the Epistles 
of Paul (and not all of tbe writers on Islam will take 
so mu(^b pains) can convince himself that Christianity 
has proved herself more than a match for the worsti 
the moat inveterate, vices which enslave mankind. 
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Can a religion like that of Islam b© described as a 
powerful one, qua religion, which hCiS owed its pro- 
pagation and continuonco so Jsjgoly bo such base and 
carnal means ? From Its birth lalam h&a been steeped 
in Ijlfjod and Inst — blood spilt Eind liiat Kated by the 
SHnctions of religion. Certainly there was a time in 
the prophet'8 career when he had in him something 
of the spirit of tho old prophets \ but when driven 
out of Mecca at the Sight to Medina, he kft his 
prophetic mantle behind him, and theneefortli becaEna 
little more than an earthly ruler aiming at absolute 
power. From that time he employed all the arta of 
an unscrupulous policy, The force of arms, threats, 
conceaaions and compromises (which sometimes ahcx^ked 
his friends), the promiae of rich booby — all these he 
did not scruple to employ. By prenching the truth 
of the one God, h3 raised himself to a certain platform 
of power and inHuenco ; the sword and the epoar, 
diplomacy and statecraft, raised him much hig-her. 

"But Islam not only owed much to its own power 
and attractions : ft waa indebted also to the weak and 
divided condition of the Christian community in 
Arabia at tbe prophet's time. Christianity was well 
known in various ports of Arabia when Mohammed 
appeared. Shortly before his birtb, a Christian army 
from Yemen stood before the gates of Mecca, with 
the intention of demoUsMng the Kaaba, when a 
sudden epidemic of smallpox wrought such frightful 
havoc among them that a miBerable remnant returned 
diaheariaaed to their own country, There wera 
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Christian kingdoms, too, in Lakhm and Ghaasan ; but 
the church was aplit by dissensions as to the natore 
and person of Christ, and the worship of the Virgin. 
The sight of the bitter quarrels of the Nestorians and 
Eutycbians mnst haro contributed not a little to 
prejudice the Arabian prophet's ignorant mind agaJnst 
Christianity; and Islam was destined soon to sweep 
it completely out of the penmsula. Nor can the 
crusades in later titnca have failed to embitter tho 
Moslems, and mislead their minds 03 to the true 
nature of the religion of Christ ; and, speaking 
generally, it may be said that the church is itself 
t(? blame for the very rise of Islam. The Arabs 
were aunk in idolatry. The church, instead of hold- 
ing out to them the Jamp of truth, was engaged in 
internal warfare. The gross ignorance of the prophet 
with regard to the Scriptures aod the true nature 
of Christianity proves how remiss had been the 
church in Hijaz in obeying the command to preach 
the gospel to every creature, while his general accept- 
ance and recognition of those Scriptures goes far to 
sliow that hod he known and understood their 
coutentSj he would never have entered on the career 
he did. But these considerations ou^ht not to cause 
the slightest misgivings as to the imperative duty to 
take the gospel to the Mohammedans, or as to the 
success which must folloWi For where the gospel in 
its simplicity has been faithfully, patiently, and 
honestly preached to them, the desired results hava 
ensued. 
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" (2) Raymundua LulliuSj a Spanish noble of 
Majorca in the thirteenth century* after vainly 
endeavouring to persaade the KomUh Church to 
institube a miaaion La the Mo^lEina, became faiuiself 
a missionary to the Arabs of North Africa. Nine 
years he spent in the study of the Arabic language, 
the Koran, and the Alohn-mTiiedEin traditions. After 
this preparation he preached boldly, carrying his life 
in his hands. He Buffered many har*3fihips and im- 
prison men bs, but ere he died had raiseii a smalt 
Chriatrifija church, now long since dispersed. But it 
waa not until this century that the church could be 
said to avake to her duty in tho matter. Hotflrbiy 
the American Frestjyteriana have done much to abake 
Islam, altbougli tbey work mainly among the degraded 
Cbtiatian churches of Egypt and SjTia. In the 
American and other mission Bchools, thousands of 
Moslem boya and girU are daily taught tho truths 
of the gospeL Within quite recent yeara some fifty 
Moslem converts have been baptized in Egypt by the 
Americans, but there are many more nnbaptized con- 
verts. In Pesbawar, where the Church Missionary 
Society have long been represented, a Christian 
church 13 filled by Moslem converts, and a large 
fichool for Moslem children flourishes thcj'e. Are not 
these startling and encouraging facts ? The succesa 
in Egypt and Sj^ria would have been far greater had 
not a Mohammedan government done its best to 
check and thwarb the miaaionarica \ but a new day 

* Sae pAga U 
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13 downing— EuropeaTi and eapccially Engliah inEuence 
18 rapidly gaining ground in Egypt and the East. 
Not many yeora ago, a Moelcm convert to Christ had 
to fear for his ]itti, and baptism would have ensured 
his speedy death ; yet a faw months ago the govern- 
ment of Egypt did nob dare even to decade a sergeant 
of pohce who Lad received Chriatian baptism. Weatem 
education is rapidly ^jFtmiJig favour In the East, and 
widening the erauipexl boundaries of Eastern thought. 
The Eoran is doomed 

'*(Z) Many a time waa I asked by natives in tho 
street and the market, when was I going to set up 
my school, a:^ thify w^hed to send their chililren to jt- 
A man once banded me a slip of paper on wliich he 
had written, 'If you want the people to walk in 
your way, then set up a scbooL* Our Arabic gospels 
are constantly clamoured for, and received with tho 
greatest readinesa. To my quealion, 'Why do you 
want the Injil?' I several times received the answer, 
'Because it is Gods book, sent down from heaven/ 
In the town of ol-Hauta, where lives the sultan of 
the neighbouring AhJali tribe, our books were 
welcomed. The amount of sickness ia frightful 
The road through the Abdali tribe is pei'fecUy safe, 
and the aultsji is extremely civil to the English 
governor. 

" In conclusion, I wish to make an appeal. Thero 
must be some who will read these words, or who, 
tukving the cause of Christ at heart, havs ample in^ 
d^iendent tneans, and are not fettered hy genuitt^ 
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harru ties, Perhaps yon are content with giving 
annual subscriptions and occaaionfkl donatians, and 
toting a weekly class. Why not give yoin-eclves, 
■nioiieyt iitn^, <nid aU. to the foreig-iijleldf Our own 
country is bad enough, but comparatively many must 
and do remain to work at home, while very few are 
in a position to go abroad. Tet how vast ia the 
foreign mission field! 'Thft field is the world' 
Ought you not to consider aeriouely what your duty 
ia ? The heathen are in darkness, and we are »Ls1eep. 
Perhaps you try to think that you are meant to 
remain at liomej and induce ethers to go. By sub- 
scribing money, sitting on committees, speaking at 
meetings, and pj-ai;ing for mimons. you will be 
doing the moat you caji lo spread the gcspel aljroad. 
Not so. By going yourself, yon will produce a 
tenfold more powerful effect Yon can give and 
pray for miaaions wherever you are; you can send 
descriptive letters to the misfiionary meetings, which 
will be much more effective than second-hand anec- 
dotes gathered by you from others; and you will 
help the committees finely by sending them the 
results of your cxperieoce. Then, in addition, you 
will have added your own personal example, and 
taken your share of the real work. We have a 
great and impoHing war oflSce. hut a very small army- 
Ton have wealth enugly vested in the funds, you are 
strong and healthy, yon arc at liberty to live where 
you like, and occupy yourself as you like. While 
vaet coniiitente art lihrond&Z in almoet lUUr darh- 
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neiSB, and hundreds of millione mffer iht horrors of 
heathenism or of Idam^ the burden of proof lies 
u^xm you to show that the circumstances in which 
Qod has "placed yotb were m^xnt by Hivi to keep yov^ 
oy>t ofVteforei^ mi^onjidd" 

With audi words in our hearts we re&ch the end 
— no ] the beginning of tlie Evangelical Church of 
Chriat in Arabia. On December 8, 1836, Keith- 
Falconor the second time landfnl ttt Aden. Until the 
atone roias ion -house could be built, the three misaion- 
ftrieB— liimaelf, hia wife, and tlie doctor — settled m a 
lodge in a garden, walled off from the deaert around 
Sheikh 'Othman, belonging to a Parsi merchant. 
Visita to Bii Achmed and more distant LaheJ, attend- 
ance on the patients, who soon learned to crowd tho 
little diapensarj-hospitaJ, persona! dealing with the 
Bedaween, and Bible reading in company bo enlighten 
and sanctify all, filled up each day. Every hour tho 
keen apostle, yeamiDg for soalsr methodically marked 
out. Lord and Lady Aberdeen, and Ijidy Braaacy 
and her daughters, had at an early stage landed from 
the yacht and visited the fitabion, when they were the 
guests of the Reaident, General Hogg. After that» 
General Haig was their only visitor, and on February 
7, 1837i he reported thua : "Ho looked well and 
strong. I anticipate for him years of uacfulneaa," 
In three days thereafter a camel ride to Bir Achmed 
resulted in bis first attack of fever, and others followed 
aa tho hot reason stole on with the month oE May, 

" Bead the Life of Judaon," he wrote to hb mother^ 
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the Countesa-Dowager, ''cuid you will see th&b our 

troubles are nought." His last letter, datpd the 
third of May, has these words: '*The people lire 
flocking to our dispensary, and wo keep a few in- 
patients. I long for health to be at them." On 
the ninth of May hia miud wandered at times, 
but he prayed for restoration to health to carry 
on the work begun, and that God would "graciously 
dispose the hearts of friends at home towards tho 
cause of missions, in the name of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus OhrisL" Then he said, " How I 
wish that each attaek of fever had brought me 
nearer to Christ— nearer, nearer, nearer." And so, 
with memories of his saintly brother Dudley in 
the hour of his death, Ion Keith -Falconer slept 
painlessly away towards sunrise on Wednesday, May 
11^ 18S7- That evening, as the manner is in the 
tropics, he was buried. The soldiers of H,M/s 9Sth 
Regiment carried the body to ita last restisg-place 
in the garrison cemetery. 

Some ten years afterwards » during which the 
Keith-Falconer Mi^Vion had extended ita inffaence 
under two medical missionaries, and built its Aden 
Church aa a memorial of the founder, I visited the 
scene consecrated by hb ministry and sacrifice. The 
November sun was riang in tropical brightness over 
the three niiasion-housea at Sheikh-Othman as we 
entered the Bay of Aden. The Ion Keith -Falconer 
Memorial Church adjoins the landing-place at Steamer 
Point A little to the cost is the second church of 
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the Church of England, built largely from collections 
made in the mail atf^amfis of a quarter uf a century 
ago* At a coat of 11,500 riipeea, or £850, thrae- 
fourtha of which was raided by the children of tho 
Free Church of Scotlandj our Scots Church rises. 
solidly built of the dark atone of the place by aji 
Arab contractor and workmen^ eome of whom W6j:e 
Jew9. carefully super vised. Notwithstanding the 
change of the Britiah infantry regiment ev^ery year, 
and the fact that the arUllcry remain only three 
years, the church has not a more prosperous or 
hopeful congregation. In the pioneering stage of 
the Arab Mission, it supplies the spiritual life and 
enthusiasm of common vorahip and evangelii^l elTort, 
From oar Scots Church we drive, under a power- 
ful sun. but fanned by a eea breeze like that of tho 
Riviera, along the Marina, through two long tunnels, 
into the crater of the extinct volcano which contains 
the British camp and the native town of Aden, and 
ao up to the famous tanks constructed centuries ago 
to catch the torrent raina which, on an average of 
three years, pour down over the hare lava rock. We 
enter the British and Foreign Bibia Society's depfit, 
at a huay comer of the main street, to shake hands 
with its almost too devoted workera. Soon a turn in 
the road, past the house perched on a rock where ho 
lived during his first visit in 1885. brings uh to the 
square, well-fenced enclosure which forms the resting- 
placo of Ion Keith -Falconer. Save that the slightly- 
sloping ground faces the bright, airj' blue of the 
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GulF, the Atlen cemetery is dreary indeed. Alreaxly 
it b high noon, and the vertical sun romicds ua of 
many a Bengal hot acaaon ta ^7e pick our steps atuidat 
the graves of British oScera and men, each with iba 
Binipla cross, and occasional in-scription. In the 
middle of a row of such, to the right of the eome- 
>?hai rude entrance, there rises the tomh of our first 
miaaionory to Arabia^ who died at thirty, one year 
younger than Henry Martyn, and was followed by 
the aged Eiahop Valpy French, on the eastern ahore 
at Muscat. A massive block of white Egyptian 
marble covers the grave, while there rises at its head 
an exqubitely pure slab, with this inscription under 
a coronet, which might well represent the martyr's 
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THE HON- rON KEITH-FALCON£R, 
TBtto SON or 

TEV lABl AWD UOUVTESa OF ElKTOIt^ 
V90 ENmED INTO REAT 

At BinoEii-ornvdN, mat It, IBS7, 

Aff€d SO JVOTT. 

" Tf mar 1°^^ Hrre idCi let him follow mc ; Hid vhenr I ua tbar« 
flluU friea mj Bcrvjiot be; if tmj Buna nerve me, Uud wjLl m/ Fftthvr 

The sacred spot is the first missionary milestone into 
Arabia. 

As the Keith- Falconer Mission, bearing its founder's 
name, and generously supported by his family, this 
first modern mission to the Arabs may be said to 
have begun anew in the year 18SD, First of all, 
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Principal Mackicban, when on hia return tc BomLay 

after furlough, wirefully inspected the Sheikh- 0th man 
he&d()u<hrters, and, with the local medical authoritiea, 
reported in favour of continuing and extending &H 
the plans of its founder. The mission, is now, aa tha 
result of paitt experience, conducted by two fuUy- 
quaUGed medical men, one c£ whom is married, 
working in moat brotherly harmony, and preaching 
the gospel in Arabic, bs well as healing the sick, Ita 
Arabic and Engliah school was taught till lately by 
Alexander Aabud^ a married member of the Synan 
Evangelical Church, ftom the Lebanon, but trained in 
the American Mission in Egypt. It is now condncted 
by two of its £rst papils, and is likely to have Oidded 
to it a boarding school of orph&ns rescued from a local 
famine in 1S98. All over the crowded camp and 
town of Aden, in the populous village of Sheikh- 
Othman, ten miles in the desert, and away among 
the protected Arab tribea up to the Turkish hills and 
towns of Sanaa and Hodeii^la on the Red Sea, tho 
medical mission has made a name for itself, and ita 
doctors ate received or visited at their dispensary 
as the messengers of Ood European and native 
alike, natives from India and Africa, as well as the 
Arab camel-drivera and subjects of the Sultan of 
Laliej — himself and hU family patients of the 
misaion^tum to the miseicnorios with gratitude and 
hope, and will do them any service, as I frequently 
witnessed, even in one day's drive. Nowhere has 
the infiuence of medical missions, in this early stage 
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of course preparatory, been so reTtiarkable aa in this 
Yemen corner of Arabia during the past ten years. 

Passing out of the impregnable fortificationa of ttia 
GibraltftT of our Asiatic empire through the Barrier 
Gate, WB found ourselves driving through the desert 
around the curving Bay of Aden. To the left we see 
our own and other mail ateamers, and all the busy 
life of a port the trade of which is every year 
increasing in value. To the right is the cavalry 
station of Khor Makaar, with ita splendid troop of a 
hundred Punjabis mounted on well-equipped camels. 
There Ion Keith-Falconer sought recovery from fever 
more than once io the hospitable bungalow of Lieu- 
tenant Gordon, a nephew of the hero of Khartoum. 
Wo pass files of camels carrjdag water from the 
mission village, or coffee and »pices from the region 
of Mokha, which British Aden has now superseded as 
a port. At least a thousand camsls ps^ each way 
every day, tmd Sheikh-Othman ie their halting- pi ace. 
Hence its importance to the medical and teaching 
tnL3aionary> Soon we strike off the high road^ well 
made by Captiun Houston, R.E., a friend of the 
mi&sion, and here shaded by a fine mimoaa avenne, and 
we are io the compound cf Dr, J. C, Youngs hooee. 
Two furlongs off is that of Dr, Morris ; and forming 
the apex of tlie triangle^ half a mile off, is the dis- 
pensary^ school, and missioo-house, first built by Ion 
Keith -Falconer himself. Between, or enclosed in that 
triangle, is the fine garden of the Government House, 
the site of the '* shanty" in which the founder of 
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tho miaaion died. Beyond is the eiitenaive natjvo 
village, with broad, aimdy streoia newly laid out, and 
the magistrate's boase and dispensary. 

The afternoon was now advanced, hut a Jewish 
boy and an Arab youth in the school were examined. 
The best result, thus far, of the training we found in 
All, the Arab collector of the dues of the Sultan of 
Lahej, a youth of seventeen, at Rrat utterly hostile to 
the missionaries, who have ma<ie him what he is — an 
upright and able lad, with independent but winning 
ways, of whom we shall bear more as tinie goes on. 
May the Spirit of God draw him and many others to 
His Son, EA the dlvlno wisdom ha^ already bostow&d 
on bim new virtuefi of character and knowledge! 



The tale of the self-sacrifice of the young Scots 
noble led three students of Dr, Lausingi Professor of 
Hebrew and Arabic in the New Brunswick College of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church in the United States of 
America, to resolve to open a second mission in Arabia. 
MnCantine and the two Zwemer brothers — oneof whom 
has recently followed Ion Keith -Falconer to his lest 
from labours too abundant in auch a climate — fonnded 
" The Arabian Mia^ion " at Busrah, in Turkish Arabia. 
Thence, aided by meJical missionaries, Uiej have taken 
poaseasion for Christ of Bahrein ami other islands in 
the Persian Gulf, an<^ of Muscat, where Valpy French 
lies after years of toil in North India and the Punjab, 
Tbo Turkish occupation of Yemen and claim to Arabia 
proper still abuts the Christian misaionary Bind the 
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Bible out of the healthier and cooler nplftnds 
approached from Hodeida, and out of the citiea of 
Mecca and Medina. But the dust of the Scotti^ 
noble, the English bishc^j and the American Zwemer, 
is holy seed sure to bear the divinely-promised fmit 
as the century goes on. 



XL 
NILAKANTHA SHASTRI GOREH. 

FIRST BBAHUAir APOBTLE TO BaABUANE AJiD OUTCASVtS. 



HENRY MARTYN brought to Christ the firat 
Mohammedan, a courtier oE the King of 
Oudh, who became an ordained native minister of the 
Church of England. Yet Henry Martyn naed to say 
that the conversion of a Brahman would be "aome- 
thiog more nearly approaching the reaurrection of a 
dead body than aoything I have yet seen/' So it 
Beemed in the year 1808, although Carey had bap- 
tized humble converts oF the highest Brabmanical 
^aate before that. Twenty-one yeata after, Alesander 
Duff baptised the firat of t)io remarkable series of 
educated Brabmana whom ho led to Christ through 
the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, Of these 
the most learned and famous waa my old friend^ 
the Rev, Kriahna Mohun Banetjea, LL.D.^ whose 
Dialogues on Hindu FkiloBophy and The At^an 
Witnesa were written to convince the Brahmana that 
Jeans Chriat alone ia The Tkuth. 
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A more smgular wibneaa of tlie power of tha Spirit 
of Christ than even these pnsse(l away in October^ 1 895, 
in the person of the great Brahman philosopher and 
Christian saint, Kilakantha Sbostri Ooreh^ who was 
known in his later years as the Rev, Father Nehe- 
niiah Qoreh. There ha,a been no auch ixmvert and no 
such missionary to hia countrymen, learned and out- 
CQste, men and woicenj in my time, nor do I know 
his equal in the history of the Cliurch since thinkers 
like PantEsnus and Origen, in old Alexandria, turned 
from the idola and philosopbiea of Greece and Rome 
to teacb and prop&gate ChriatiaDiiy. Tils career is a 
romance, but a romance to the glory of God. 

In Bithoorj near Cawnpore, till he waa hunted by 
the avenging troops into the Himalayan junglea of 
Nepal, dwelt the infamous Nona Dboondopunt, up to 
Ilavelock's advance in 1857, The author of tbe two 
Cawrpore massacres, at the Ghat and the Well, waa 
the highly pensioned representative of the last rulers 
of the 31aratha5, the Feshwas. Nilakaniha come of a 
family who had been for generations diwans or priine 
itvlnwters of the Peshwas, njjd afterwards of the Rajas 
of Bands, His grandfather and father became ascetics ; 
tbe former resigned his diwani, and they were always 
loyal to the British Government 

I^ilakantba waa born at the village of Koahipooro, 
iifty miles east of Jhansi, on the eighth day of 
February 1823. But ba always declared the city of 
Poona was hia tnio home, as all his family were 
Brohmans from the Konkan, the ablest and generally 
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tbe least Iqjb\ io all India. Like St Paul, a Pharisee 
of the Pharisees, he was bom a Brahman of the 
Brahman^. Hence he was educated at Bcnar^ by 
two or three ot its most learned Shastris, who ex- 
pounded to him the Sanskrit grammar, the Nyaya 
philosophy, and, above alh the Vedaa When he was 
alretidy^ twenty years of age, in the height of his 
youthful zeal and learning-, he wa^ met by the claims 
of J93ua Christ, aa preached by the Hev, W, Smith 
and tho other Church misaionarics in that centre of 
Brdimanism. Unconsciously, hb own account of hb 
conversion,* given afterwards in a lecture to educated 
native gentlemen, carries out the parallel with tha 
Hebrew apostle of the nations. At thia time he 
wrote a refutation of the Mataparifcsha, or ExaTtit'na' 
tion of RtUgiona^ a now rare work in English and 
Sanakrit, published at Biahop'a College Press. Calcutta, 
by Dr. John Muir, CS,1-, in 1854^ on his retiring from 
the Bengal Civil Service- 

"I waa a Hindu, nay, i can say I am a Hiodn, if 
W6 understand by that term a genuine native of India 
like yourselves. I waa a Brahman, and Benares was 
my home, though Maluini^dra^ de^h has been tho 

country of my forefathers T was not actjuainted 

with English in early life, nor did I associate with 
those who received an English education, and my 

faith in Hinduism remained untJiaturbcd My faith, 

1 repeat, was firm in the religion of our forefathers. 



* la a litUo book, Ihrijt^ the Bev. W. Smith telb (he itotj from Ub 
mAn. 
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and I cYon despised Chriatiimit}', and thought it was 
& religion fitted for the ignorant MUchas only, bat 
that it could never be compared with our philcsophiea, 
whose doctrines were doctrines ol deep wisdom. 1 
was very proud of those philosophieSj and I even 
ventured bo far an to undertake the refutation g£ 
Christianity, With thia object, I began to hold dis- 
cussions with missiDnajrje!!, read some controversi^J 
books, gave much attention to the controversy, dnd 
even wrote in refutation of Christianity, And so I 
went on for aomo years. You will observe that I waa 
very partial towards my old religion, and very much 
prejudiced against Christiamty 

*' Bat notwithstanding all this, at last God opened 
my eyes, and He put this thought into niy heart, that 
CbriBtLanity was not such a religion that I should 
deal with it with such a prejudiced mind, but that I 
ought to examins It, as well as my own religion, with 
iTnpfi,rtiality. and with a sincere desire to know the 
truth. When thus God, by His mercy, removed 
prejudice from my mind, I began to see at once that 
Hinduism could not bo a divinely revealed religion, 
&nd I soon came to the conclusioa that I ought to 
embrace Christianity. Now, gentlemen, you under- 
stand that it is not an easy thing for a Brahman to 
become a Christian, Nay, it was far more difficult 
Ihirty-thrco years ago, when I embraced Christianity, 
than it is now. English education has brought about 
a great change in the minJs of men since then. We, 
Christiana, are respectfully treated now by hundreds 
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of young men everywhere (who have received an 
English education), aad many more men have cm- 
braced Christianity since ; and sd men are gradually 
getting accustomed to thd idea. It w&s different 
thirty-threo years agOj acd especially id euch a place 
&3 Benorea. 

"I assure you it was a very great sacrifice to me 
to be separated From and cast out by my relatives, 
and to become the object of the greatest ignominy 
and reproach from alL But it waa the force of con- 
viction and the voice of conscience which showed me 
that I ought to embrace Chnatianity, and compellod 
me bo embrace it, by HJjt gmcvi giving ine strength 
and courago to do aa And now, dear airs^ that which 
I consider to be the greatest blessing for myaolf, I 
cannot help longing with all my heart my dear 
countrymen should partake in. This is my motive, 
dear sirs, in endeavouring now to bring the subject of 
Christianity before you," 

As in the case of the first Brabman* who, in North 
India, came to Christ, and of many others since, it 
was our Lord's Sermon on the Mount which arrested 
the young Pandit when he searched the Christian 
Scriptures for an answer to the miasionaries. The 
preacher who uttered such words, he argued, must bo 
divino. Ho at once informed his father and friends of 
hifl desire to confess ChrL'^t, intending that the Benares 
Pandits should discuss with him the stupendous step ; 
but they failed to convince him that Hinduism is from 
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God. Twica» on living borne for bflrptiam. he re- 
turned, moved by tender affection for bia father. But 
there ever rung in his ears the words, *' How shall I 
escape if I neglect so great Galvaticn?" To the laet 
the father received hia Chriatiaix son kindly, bub the 
event haafcened hia end. At Jounporo, one of the 
Church miaaicnaries, in the absence of Kev, W. Smith 
on furlough, received the convert as a member of the 
body of Christ, on the fourteenth of Mateb 1S48, 
adding to bis name that of Nehemiab. He was then 
twenty-three years of aga He was joined by Lakh- 
shmi, his wife, five years afternarda. Sucb was her 
husband's cara and prayer in teaching her, that she 
too was baptized after foiuteen mouths' instruction, 
a striking proof of what divine graco can effect on the 
mind of a heathea She soon after died "a happy 
and glorious death," * leaving behind her a little girl, 
Ellen Lakhshmi Giireh, who was educated in England 
by Rev. W. T. Storrs and Mrs. Storra as their adopted 
daughtern She boa boon, since 1880, a missionary in 
Allahabad. 

The conversion of Nilakantha caiLsed consternation 
among the Brahinaus of Eenarea and Yedantistd all 
over India, as the Apostle Pauls did among the Jews 
of simitar spirit. But the Brahmans could neither 
persecute nor entice back the pride of their order. 
On the baptism of the young Sikh Maharaja* who 
was the ward of the Marquess of Dalhousie, Nila- 
kantha accompanied Dhuleep Singh to England exs bis 

* ChuTGk Afunonary IntedioencrTt Jmwaary, IftU. 
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Sanskrit tutor, and with him was presented to tho 
Queen, He did not cca-se his study of the Sanakrit 
books, that he might, through them, be a mUaionaiy 
to the BrB-binaDB. He was welcomed in Load on, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, where his mcdestj was never 
destroyed by the lionizing which injures Hindu and 
Moslem yifiitors to England, both Christian and non- 
Chriatiiia Ho atfc^nded theological lectures in the 
Islington College of the Church Miaiionary Society, 
wliich presented liim with a watch.* 

Nilakontha returned to India in the aaioe Bteamer 
with Dr. Duff, and both were received by Dr, Wilson 
in Bombay. He wa^ Btill, in 1855, a young mdJL 
To meet him there flocked to Dn Wilson's house, on 
Malabar Hill, native ChristiaDa from juany parts of 
Western India. He appeared among them in all the 
simplicity of his national life and dreaa, a Chnatian 
Brahman, He vL'iited the mission colleges, conversed 
with theiata of eveiy school and invited inquirers to 
conferences. At Poona he was in the original home 
and capital of hU ancestors. There he held discus- 
sions with the late celebrated Krishna Shoabri, whose 
hiogrftpher bore this testimony to him; '*The Ohris- 
tioc Pandit of Benarea is no mean individual. He is 
very learned, ajid one given to sift matters. How an 



Ror. C- F, Childa, tha Prlacjpol from 1838 to IGSS, deunbei NiluJuntha, 
en |iiAami'a1,u "a man of Pii|>enur inteUMCijal pan'er, but withnmotA- 
ptiyaico] lum of mird, which itbb d eourco of ttc tnoBt diatruaajn^ ex- 
perienoe to bus. I believd we bod £ev laon gemiiiie Chtutiuia in our 
tody.' 
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individual of mich eminence got within the Christlaa 
fold ia a matber of surprise to me/' The nowa of the 
concerted Bra.hma,n, from Benares, broughb crowds to 
his lectures, hj one of which three youog men were 
won to the Truth. Two of these beefl.mei like him, 
its proQchers as ord^ed missionaries — tho Rcv- 
Rutonji Natiroji of Aurungabad, and the Rev. Ka^am 
Saheb Daud of Satara- the third waa Shabu Daji, 
editor of the principal Marathi newapaper. Nila- 
kantha crossed India slowly, preaching as he went, 
before the days of throi^b railways, that he might 
find a retreat for a time in Bishop's College, Calcutta. 

There, under the influence of Dr- Kay, then iU 
Principal, he became an ardent follower of Dr Puseyi 
and he received full orders at tbe hands of Bishop 
Milman in 1870. 

Then it was that I mode his personal acquuntance, 
and was led, while loving and honouring the dadhw 
or saint, to contixjvert in The FrieTul of India the 
sacramentarianiam and ritualism which, after tha 
good Bishop Cotton's death, had begun to afiect not 
only the church but tbe British army, whoso East 
India chaplains have from that time been less evEiD- 
gelical than of old In 18S8, having yielded to tha 
inost transcendental views of thin kind, Nilakantha 
began the publication of Tracts in Annver to Objec- 
tions againat Certain PoinU it* Chriati^inity as 
Taughi by Christd Holy Catholic Chv^rch. The first 
waa a volume of 128 octavo pages, "On Objections 
against tha Catholic Doctrine of Eternal Punishment," 
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written in b fire apirit The earnest author soi 
to win the theistic Brahmos to the Anglican fomi of 
Cbristiaa truth and worship. Hia closing pages form 
ono of the noblest miaaionary api>eal3 in the Engliah 
tongue. Meanwhile he did not cease to publish 
worka in the Hindi and Maraihi lan^a^es for the 
conversion of hia Hindu countrjinen. I have hia 
Matiimal Esfutation of the Hindti Philosoj:^ical 
Syeterna, which the Bcholar and inspector of public 
instruction, Dr. Fits-Edward Hall of Oxford, tmna- 
lated into English, and pabliahed for the Calcutta 
Cliristian Book Society in 18C2. It takes rank with 
G:lebrooke's and K. M. Banerjea's treatises aa a gnide 
to penetrate the mysteries and refute the pantheism 
of the Brahmanical aystem. Hero, too, his closing 
appeal to the priestly order he had left, giving up all 
for Christ, ia a. lofty, perauasive. and tender inv:t&- 
tion to study the Word of God with due perseveranoe, 
inipartiflJity, buuibletiees, and abnegation of self, aa 
the only means of diatingiaiahing clearly between 
what is true and what ia false in matters of religious 
belief- ''The true religion ia now accessible to the 
people of India- May Qod in Hia infinite mercy 
grant, ray dear countrymen, that you quench not thoi 
divine light." So ho wrote six years Jater to tho 
Brahmoa; "Whosoever is earnest among you, who- 
soever among you thinks it no light matter to trifid 
with the tremendous realities of cternityj let him 
give up relying upon such a broken reed as the 
fancies of our poor and fallible reason, and accept 
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tKo teaching of God's EevelatioD, aad be blessed for 
ever." 

The Scottish EpiBCopaJ Church having opened a 
miasion to the caateless and despised tribes at Chanda, 
in the Central Provincea of India, the newly-ordained 
Braliman went there in all humlHty. As the old 
ascetic life, "TChich he had inheHted and now conse- 
crotod, grew upon him, he joined the Cowley 
"Fathers" at Bombay, at Poona, and at Indore. 
He never ceased to pray and labour for the con- 
veraion of hia brother^ wliora he visited frequently 
at Allahabad- He worked also among the Beni- 
Israel of "Western India. He gave much time to 
the revision of both the Hindi and the Marathi 
prayer-book. He died of apoplexy at Bombay on 
the twenty-ninth of October 1895, at the age of 
seventy. 

One of hid most intim&te associates was the Kev. 
Dr. Hooper, of the Church Missionary Society, who 
has thus correctly, 1 think, estimated the intellectual 
weakness and spiritual strength which combineti to 
form the religious experience of this i^markable 
Christian risJti or sage of the Church Catholic in 
India Dr. Hooper writes: — 

" I need not dwell on that feature in out departed 
brother*s character whicli endeai'od him most, and for 
which he was most celebrated among hJa Indian fel* 
lew Christians throughout (at least) North and West 
India, namely, hia holy eelf-denying piety. He was 
essentially a Christian hhakta» Whatever unworthy 
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BUspicions and sad recrimLnatlons our native brethren 
may hftve from tiinB to time indulged in towards each 
other. Nehemiah was n^ver, I believe, the object of 
any of thorn, By common consent he stood go high 
above the rest oE them that, as if ho wcro a visitant 
from some celeatial ephere, no one ev«r dr&amed 
of attacking oi insinuating anything against htm. 
Whether he were High or Low Cburch, what bia par- 
ticular views were on particular points- — all thia 
counted for nothing with his Christian brethren of 
hifl own kith and kin. They saw plainly enough 
Christ in hi[n, and with that they were content" 

Dr. Hooper attributes the change from evargelicaJ 
teaching to that of Dr. Posey to the fact that " for 
many years after his conversion Nehemiah was inUl- 
lectitally in a sad state of doubt and uncertainty. 
Spiritually his feet were 6rm on the rock, and I 
have not the slightest doubt that he would have at 
any Ume laid down his life for Christ if required to 
do so; but. in the purely intolloetual EFphen^, ho waa 
always haunted by the fejir that pos&lbly some new 
argument might occur which would turn the balanc^e 
of probability in favour of Hinduism and against 
Christianity.*' This led bim to seek refuge in the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the church. He waa' 
converted by bazaar preaching, and it is curious to 
note that he began to vifiit the preacher with " the 
sole purpona of convincing him of the truth of 
Hinduism. The contest was naturally long and eevar« 
between truth and error, the old and the new \ but, 
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when ib was over, baptbni w&s the almost immediate 
result." 

" With hira," continues Dr. Hooper, *' intellectual 
conviction tvae moral conviction. Ho often told me 
that he coold never understand a porson believing a 
thing was right and not doing it, or Lellevuig a 
religion was tha only true one and not embracing it. 
The cause of this feature of hia character was, of 
course, hia perfect conscientiousness; but he erred, no 
doubt, in supposing that others were oa conscientious 
as himself. Hcace, his misslonorj worlt was almost 
purely that of striving to convince the intellect j for 
ho could not imagine that if this wevQ done conver- 

aion would not follow For many years of his life 

he was mninly engaged in delivering lectures in Eng- 
lish, many of which were printed, the cne object of 
all of which whs to convince members of the Brahma 
Samaj^ and other recent outgrowths from Hinduism^ 
that the new views whieh they had adopted were 
derived from Chriatianifcy. and could be hiatorically 
proved to have been never and nowhere known except 
through the medium of the revelation which the Bible 
contains. He was firmly persuaded that they only 
needed to be convinced of the troth of this to follow 
it out to its' logical sequence by becoming Christiana 
In the case of those who were cowscicntioua, like him- 
self, this feature of Nehemiah's mind produced splen- 
did reflulta For instance, it waa he, the Pandit, who 
was privileged tc lead to Christ Maulvi Safdar All in 
lBS4r J and tbie led not only to a beautiful Christian 
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^Eiracter, still in this world, and controversial troatisea 
of a peculiarly gentle, Christ-liko tone, but alao to 
the converaion of a servant of his, now a clergyraaii 
In the Punjah^ and, most inLerenting of all» to the con- 
version of Dr. Iiiiad-ood-deen, iiii old Friend of Safdar 
Ali'a, and to a long life of great usefulness in the 
J^astor's cause." 

Thb John Henry Nowman of tho Church of India 
"was never greater than when, as the representative 
niis§ioDary of tho Episcopal Church in Scotland, he 
settled down among the outcast Mangs and Mahara of 
Chanda, in the Central Provinces of India^ to vrin 
them to Christ, while he miniatured to the European 
Christiang every Sunday. There he hoped to lead 
into the Fullness of the truth the leader of the theistic 
SatnameeSj the d&apiHed 1ea.ther- workers koown aa 
Chamars, who had been influenced ly some fragmenta 
of the Bible which fell into their handa to become 
pure livers and anti- idolaters. 'With them oa with 
the Brahmoa he seemed to fail, while Ins success 
among the educated and fanatical Brahmans, Moham- 
medans, and Paraia was unique, 

Wot less woa the consecrated philosopher's spiritu&l 
influence among his counti-ywomen. Hia learned 
Marabhi apologetics fell like good seetl into the heart 
of the Brahman widow, Pandita Ramihai, who groped 
har way through the theifitic fancies of the Unitarians 
of America, which she visitod, and became an evan- 
gelical believer in Christ To meet her difficultiea, in 
1S83| he wrote his important Mmrathi work, 7s there 
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nny Proof that Chrlsiiauit^ is a Diviti^.y-given Re- 
ligion t The Insult, even aincs NUakantha's death, is 
the baptism of twelve of the Hindu widows io her 
Home, on event which raised a Btcrm of abuse around 
her from her countrymen, although one Hindu had 
the fairness and the courage to write that none of 
those who abused the Pandita eeemed to have thought 
of the causes that brought about the step which 
the Hindu widows in qusetion had taken. He draws 
& painful but true picture of the miserable and de- 
spised life to which Hijidniam consigns women and 
girls who are so unfortunate aa to become widows. 
Hg is not surprised that " tlio poor glils should have 
embraced Chriatianity, which at Jcoet frees thom from 
the actual miacrica of their life;" and ho adds, "Let 
my co-religionists read and consider this, and take 
some practical iiieaAures for the amelioration of the 
condition of oar widows at the National Social Con- 
ference at Poono.^ 

Ifilakantha^ the Christian Brahman, being dead thus 
apeaketh. thus worketh, through his Brahmani con- 
vert. Mias Small, of the Free Clnirch of Scotland's 
Mission at Poona, has written : " A series of meetings 
is being held with the students, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Wilder. Paudita Ram^bai had con- 
sented to address them, and Mrs. Wilder and I were 
specially a^ked to go down and uphold her. There 
were other ladies there, however, and Mr, Small pre- 
Bided. Usually there have not been more than thirty 
or forty students; but on this evening, aa we ap- 
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proached the hall, which is in the centre of the citv, 
the street waa crowded by a tutbtxlent set of men, I 
confess it was ^ith a. little tremor th&t I ftaccndcd 
the narrow, rickety atair, £Jid hud to force my way 
through A crowd of men — & MUita] crowd, for thera 
was not room, for them to sit, and they stood on the 
benches holding on to one another. There was a 
good dccJ of noi^ and muttering when the Pimdita 
appeared with M^hkabai and Sundrabai ; but Mr. 
Small, in a few judicious words, qmeted them, putting 
them upon their honour aa gentlemen to behave 
courteoualy and to listen quietly. He told them that 
they ought to bo proud, as we "were, of Kamibai. 
You can imagine the scene, as in Poona — a Hindu 
widow standing up before a large audience of Erah- 
mans, and boldly confea-suig Christ. T wish T could 
give her speech. She first told them liow she herself 
had been brought to this — how sho had gone to Eng- 
lD,nd and seen in the free social life of the people 
what Christianity is and does for men, She told 
them that she was nob afraid of them, for she had 
got the liberty with which God makes His people 
free. Then she spoke of their system — how that they 
were slaves to caste and custom, and could nob even 
break bread out of their own caste. She, indeed, Mb 
them very hard, and there were restless murmuringa 
going on all the time ; but she went on, the brave 
little woman, her Bihle in her hand, reading several 
passages to illustrate her position." 

Nor is this all, Nllakantha Shastri Ooreh'a 
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daughter! Ellen Lakhahmi, is & Chriatian poetess. Her 
fellow -Chriatiaa workers all over the English-speaking 
world delight to use her hymn:— 

'*MY RBFUOB. 

'* In ths aectat oE Hii prvBeaea how my houI delightv to hide I 
Oh, bov prMiDiu Are the TceaoTu H'hi4:b X laarQ at Jeau't lide 1 
Earthly cnree c\a mvsr vsi ine^ neither tri&La by me low ; 
Far vhen SaUb coid« to tempt mo, to ths Secret Pkce ] ^ 

'* Wh&u my booI [b faint lujd tliimty, 'nenth ibe iLndow of HEs vfng 
TbfiTe ia CDcJ and [i1«aftat itdtdr, and % fr««b &nd cryttal Bpriii^, 
AruJ my Sai^Qur t^ta Iweida ina, ilb w+i hold cqiDmiinion BEvwb f 
If I triad I ooold not utler vhaA Ho uyo wb«i thua wq moot. 

'* Only ^ij I know, 1 tell Itim alE my doubts i-nd grit^fd and tcan ; 
Ob, how pai;iunbly Be lintenik, and my droo[nng soul He che«n I 
Do you thmlille ne'er reprD>« me? What a falae Pneiid Ho would bo 
li He noror, never told ioc of (be sins whiab He muat see I 

" Dq 70U tliinli tb»t I could love Him hoJf Kt veil, or as I out^ht, 
Xi He did aol' tellmf pt&inly of e»ehmnful dee<i and thoui^htf 
Ko» Hu is vevy faithful, and tLat uiakee me trimt Him mure ; 
Pcir I Icnow tbab Hb liaci low me, thuu|;b Hu wuundi me *tiy tcw. 

" Would ymi lihs to knov the nnGfitnene of Che secret of the LordT 
Gei and bids beneath Hin shadow ; thin abnll then be your ri-ward. 
Aod wheaeer y^u li^vs the HilDoce of that tiBT>l>>' lueetm^-pluofl 
Yuu must mind and Leu- ttm ima^ uf juur MuCtr in yunr face. 

" YcHt will mrflly loss the bIpBsing, And th« fnlneAfl c>f your Joy, 
H you let dirk dnmli dintreu you, and your inuard jhblco destroy. 
Ynii may ahvnya hi< ahidiD^, if yOU will, Ht J«hu'h kida ; 
In the aecret cf Hta Prewnce yoli may eveiy mcment hida." 

When in England she sent her first poem anony- 
moufily to Frances Bidley Havergol, who replied • : — - 

"Oakhahptoit, Stoctepobt, 
J^tw, ti, 1S76. 

" My dear ' Indian Sister/ — I do not think I ever 
had anything so touchingly beautiful as your verses, 

* RfV. Chnlm Bnl!«k'i Prefftce to lev Hymru of Chriatian Futh, 
BDtitled Fron India't Ctmil Strand. 
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even &mon^ the many most pleasant things nhicb 
have reached me. And it has onJy just occurred to 
me tc thank yoM for them, because all the morning 
there haa heeii nn unJercurrent of thanVs^viug for 
them to Him who ia so good to me, bestJes the first 
gush of definite praise. For it was a deal too pleasant 
to take othcrwiao than as His own direct teaching to 
me; OS if the Master Himself said to me, 'Sing on!' 
Bub how could you think of not letting me h&re 
theiQ ? You cannot think how beautiful they are to 
me, nor how warmly I thank you for such a bright 
message of encouragement, 

" If you have not seen my little ' Ministry of Song ' 
(written before ' Under the Surface '), I should so like 
to aend it you a^ a little exchange for your sweet 
verses ; but \? you have seen it, then I will send yon 
'My King' instead, when it is published. 

"Will you not tell rae your name? Believe mo 
your loving and grateful English sister, F» R. H." 

In a letter, written n, month later, the warmth of 
personal feeling expressed in the first was followed 
by a mature nnd highly appreciative testimony to 
the merit of Misa Gorch'a poems : — 



" Dear Mi33 Goreh, — I cannot refrain any longer 
from telling you what is on my mind, though I have 
more writing than I know how to get through. TTie 
more I think of you, the more strongly it seems im^ 
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pressed upon me tLat there la a great 'open door' 
bcEoro you of special and unique usefulness, and that 
you only want fi little puah to m%kt you enter it A 
friend, on whose judgment I always rely, takes exactly 
the same view. 

" I am not too much inclined to judge favourably 
of amateur verseaH I get quantities sent to me by 
all sorts of aapirajita to literary name or profit, ' WiU 
I kindly give a candid opinion ? ' and so forth ; and 
never but once haw my 'candid opinion' been that 
the verses gavo promise of teal success, or showed 
real gift Therefore^ when I toll you thut my 'candid 
opinion' of yours w that they do show that Ood haa 
given you a real gift, which may be, and ou^dit to be, 
used for His glory, you will see that I am nob speak- 
ing lightly. 

"Now, dear 'Indian sister/ I believe that if you 
will lay your gift at His feet, Emd let your verses go 
forth as no Englishwoman's work, but as that of a 
Brahmin who is now one with us in Christ, you will 
be giving help to the caa^e of Zenana Missions and 
Fomale Education in the East, which, so far as I know, 
none but yourself can give. It will bo a testimony 
to many thonsanda of what Hia grace can do and has 
done. Ton will probably do more by the mere 
fact of becoming known as a writer to Engiigh 
Christian xeadora than if you gave ^500 to Zenana 
Missions 

*' r do not want you to hurry ; yoo must take 
paiDS and pray much ; you muat cultivate and 
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develop by study and patient practice the gift 
which ia yours ; but theii» Eilwaya letting Him, as it 
were, hold your pen, you may do great thlnga for 
Him^ 

"I gather from oae verse in your beautiful poem 
to me, and also from your reluctance to let your secret 
escape, that you have not writtea much yet If these 
verses are indeed by an onpractiaed hand, tbey aje 
■wonderfully goud. I wajit you to feel ever bo glad 
and happy in the thought that Jesus has ^ven you a 
special gift whieh yon may use for Him, and which 
He may uye for His glory and for the furthi^rancc of 
the knowledge of His salvation among thoa^ who are 
sitting in darkness in your own land. I know it will 
be an effort to yon (it waa n very great one to me at 
first) to let your name go forth in public; but your 
name ia Uis, and won't you let Jesus have the use of 

it? I will help you in any way I can. Yqutb 

lovingly, F. R H." 

"Not many mighty" are called; but now, like 
Dionyaius the Areopagite and Damans in the daya 
of the Apoatlcs. the Spirit of God permits us to record 
such cases aa the Brahmans of our Christian colleges 
and the conversion of this Brahman philosopher, with 
his converts in turn, preachers, editors, scholars, and 
poets, Bitting at the feet of Jceus, Is it nob a pledge 
of the great future of the conversion of the peoples 
of India and Asia by thdr own eons and daughters ? 
Especially, is it not a pletlge that tha hoary philoa- 
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ophies ■ of the pftntheistic East, which have so long 
enthralled millions, eholl, like tliose of Greece and 
EoniOi yieJd dlegionco to the Holy Spirit of Wisdom 1 

' The Kigbt HonaiiTAbLe Prufeaggr Uui Muller, ia \ut puMiibed 
aXtitctieft of hill ladiffji frieacla* ipfen Ui hia interctmrK wiLb E^*LlAklUltha 
^vbtic he vLbited EhhUqcI, and tu hi> suljHqueDt cvrrenFiciiideacQ witb 
tha Bttinlly pbiltMOpUvr. Whoii iJie profeaauc aakud him Lgw bo c&ioq to 
give op tbo pTActl(» of BrabiDuiiBm imd to occt-pt Chiiit, be atiouk hia 
bouJ luid Haid : " I caq eiplbia everythii^, I cau explain wliy 1 reji^ietj 
Sbiva &bd iCrialma aad AUnb. uid IcU you avflrytbjjjg cbaL k^ijt me 
boclc ao long from CbrisCiaDity» u pieaclifld to ui in IndiL nod made 
Dje reject the Ntw d4 u^ell as tba Old Tatament u nDaatiBroctory to a 
thinking mna. But wbyond honT becunsBChrintiaiilaimLct explaiD ; 
T ffpn laiifliL nfl In & npt» and I could not get awny from ChriHt-" 
Mr. Mai Midler empliatitAlIy apapttM that he had npvpr ttpen na truu m 
ClmHtijLn.BO truo a martTT, oa Ni1iikanth& Cioreh. Ft w Christiana vuuld 
liave pofiaed through such onlealfl luucAthHL And with all that, he wu 
a phiknopK^. He ItTiflw ivtmt phil«Dphy oould aaj atid hod uid en 
the punbility of re^elitinn uid of TPligion; and yet he vu pfHectly 
natiiified with ChriatianiC; in ia BirnplHt form, at that tim^ oj an 
GvuigelicoL 
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(Bum 1B2Z) 
THB FIHOT BIODQRTf PABBl COMVEftT AKJ) AKIQTI.E. 

P APSIS, or the Persi&D followers oF Zoroaster, 
were the very first converts to ChrisUamtyi^l 
The Wise Men from the East, led by UJs staiP 
TTorahipped the young child Jcaua when tTiey saw 
him with Mary Hia mother, presenting unto Him 
gifts — gold, frankinpense, and myrrh. So early aa 
the forty-sixth y^ar of the Christian era, and down 
through tho persecutions under Decius and Dioclotiarit 
we find tha namea of nobld Parsia in the Roman 
martyrology. The neighbouring Armenian Church 
extended the knowledge of Christ beyond the Oxus 
and over Persia, which had her representative in 
the Council of NicEoa in the year 325- Notwith- 
ctanding the interference of Constantine. Shahpur 11,, 
five years afterwards, began a. serica of persecutions of 

* 3tfe AiMinanj. BiUiothcc. Orient., bom. it, -, nlfio EiiKliiLiB. De Vita 
ConMiitniini. lib. iv,, cap. vlii. ; alto Tht Life nf J\thn Wxftony D-IX., 
T.Jt.3. {John Miimy), cspeciill; chapter vii.* on "Z«aLl Scboluihl 
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the OhristiRns, lest tike Zoro&^triiui cult of tlie Magi 
should be altogether destroyed. Retiilution camd in 
the year 658, when the Mobamuiedau Khalifa extin- 
guished the empire of Cyrua, and drove the fire- 
worshippera into the billa of Khoiaean, and down 
to the caves oF Orinua. That proud empire, with 
ita persecuting Zoroaatrianiam, ia now represented 
by some ten thousand miserable Guebres in their 
anceatrai aeatB, Those who fled to the Peraian Gul£ 
tiaally found an asylum m Ooojarat, from a Hindu 
Rana, Nowsari, near Surat, became their head- 
quarters, down to the present day. 

That was in the year 7l7, nearly twelve centuriea 
ago. When the tolerant British power obtained 
infiaence in the seventeenth century, and the East 
India Company opened its first factory at Surat, the 
Parsis became most useful intermediaries between the 
English merchants and the native traders. When 
the good Kerridge voa governor, he got the first 
chaplain, Henry Lord, to publish* in 1C30 that rare 
and valuable little quatti) volume, A Display of Ttfjo 
Forvaipie Sects i7i the East Indies, viz., the Sect of 
the Banians, the Ancient Natives of India^ and the 
Sect of the Fersees, the Ancient Infiabitania of Persia, 
etc. As the island of Bombay gradually became the 
British capital of Western India, tfie Parsia of Goo- 
j&rat moved south, and became the leading ahip- 
builders and merchanta Now they number at least 



• ■* London: Printed by T. »nd R Cotpt fnr Kn. ConBtjihr«, and Jin 
to be nld %l the Sign □( the Ormn^ in Piul'i Chiirch3']krd, 1930." 
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ninety thousand, of -whom more than tw(>-third3 
reeidG in and around tho ^cat city. 

In thd cloven centuries from 717 to 1830 there 
\a no record of the conversion of a Fnrsi or foHower 
of Zoroof^ter to Christ, till Jolin Wilson baptized into 
Hianarao Dhonjibhtd Nanroji in the Scottish mission- 
bouse in the city of Bombay. Then in his seven- 
teonth year, afterwards ordained to tho holy ministry 
in the Free Church of Scotland, in Oanonmilla H&1I, 
Edinburgh, where he had completed hia etudiea, 
Dhanjibhfti still survives to witness for the Master, 
alike by his lips and his life. Since 186i, when I 
first met him in the old homo of Dr, John Wilson on 
Malabar Hill, overlooking the loveliest scenes of aea 
and shore, hill and valley m Asia, Dhanjibliai Nau- 
roji has been the saintlJeat of ell ChristiBns in 
Western India, and venerated by Parsi, Hindu, and 
Muaalmon alike, Through much tribulation tho 
lad entered the Kingdom, as wc shall see ; hia KFa 
and hia lahoura have been pitilonged to a beautiful 
old age, 

Dhanjibhai wde bom in the village of Arow, bcat 
the great Goojarati city of Bmach^ north of Bombay, 
on the banks of the Kerbudda, twenty miles from 
the Arabian Sea. This ia the autobio^aphy wliich 
be has given me : — 

"I, a servant of Jesua, by the grace of God, and a 
Farsi by birth, waa bom in Goojarat in 182S- At 
the age of nine I waa brought to Bombay, and was 
placed under the care of an uncle. After receiving 
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some t?ducation in Goojorati* I was sent to a privat-e 
English school. Subsequently I was led by Provi- 
dence to uttond a school shortly after it was opened 
by the late Dr, Wilson in 1835. I waa in my thir- 
beeDth year at this time, but knew nothing about 
religion, save to mutter a few Parsi prayers, and 
observe some ceremonies on certain occasions. While 
I attended this school, a Pars! woman of a disreputable 
character was the meooe of creating in my mind the 
fear of a sLn-puuishlng Ood &fter death. The raging 
of cholera in thosij days in Bombay, the sight of a 
picture in a sacred book of the Parsis of a sufferer in 
the place of torment, and a question that our echool- 
maater wished us to put to ourselves on going to bed 
every night, which was, If we should die in sleep, 
where shall our eyes be opened : in heaven or hell f 
— these three circumstances happening about the same 
time successively put me in a fe&rful state of mind. 

" My poor uncle became most anxious about the 
state of my health* which was giving way, and he 
tried to divert my mind hy pressing me to attend 
places of amusement I had no pleasure in such 
things, and did not care for them, I used to attend 
Dr. Wilson's lectures on the Farai religion, along with 
other boys. These, and especially the daily Bible 
teaching of the late Mr. Neablt in the school, had the 
blessed effect of letting in gradually the light of the 
truth into my mind Dr. Wilson, Mr. Nesbit, and 
Mr. Johannes £ss£ii,* a Christian teacher of tbo school 

• An AnopDiMl, 
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— these three, whoao choj'acter and condnct made the 
deepest impression on my mind, were most helpful in 
biin^ng Tne to Clirist- The doubt and distrust of 
the heartj the painful thought of separation from my 
relatives ejid others, and the fear of the opposiLioQ 
and persecution of the world, especially of the Parsi 
community, kept roe for o, tioie from making an open 
confcfiaion of the n&me of Christ. At laM I was 
enabled to overcome all these dissuading fears, and 
on May 1, 1839, I -was received into the Church of 
Christ by Dr. Wilson in the presence of a grc&t con- 
gregfttioa of Europeans and natives, especially F&rsis* 
Four daya after that, my friend, the late Rev. Hoc- 
musdji Pestonji, also a Parai, was baptized by Dr. 
Wilson. 

" Wo woTo the first two Farais of modem times who 
roDOunccd the ancient religion of their race, and 
embraced ChrLstianity. It is impossible at this dis- 
tance of time to describe the surprise and astonish^ 
ment, the furor and frenzy that were excited among 
all classes of native eociety, net only in Bombay, but 
also in a large portion of the country. Our life waa 
in danger, and for a time the police were obliged to 
protect U3, There was a suit instituted against us, 
and on the last day we went to the Supreme Court, 
now called the High Court, to hear the judgment of 
tbe presiding judge" Government was obliged to 

■ Chipf Jualice Sir John Awdrj. The B™bay Tima. u well u tbtt 
HCuUr tAVU mM ovtT Iadiik> wicCe fairly uf tljii gruaE and fuooui cu«^ 
A HiiG of HaLwog Corpiu wu LHum] tu Dr, WiIkid «ft«r Dbnnjibhu^ 
bapiuia. Al bho fint bwriog dbe Obicf JuAtic* '^oidared (bat, in bbft 
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cull out ths vrliole of tlia police force, and a portion. 
of the European, gamaon of Bombay, to preaerre 
order in the city. The Parsia left no stone unturned 
to reclaim U3, Fiuling in all their efforts, both law- 
ful and unlawful, to gain their object, they at laat 
resorted to getting up a petiUon against missionaries 
and their work. They succeeded in inducing the 
leading members of the Hindu aud Mohammedaa 

tnmntime, Dhknjibliu iitinald be kt lilnrty to |^ wTiern hA rihrne j an? 
hblcmpt ta mtwien vith bifl libnrty would be puninhHiblp. not only t^ 
tbft or<tiQKry proem before n ]nry. but, H cirEumitAnHi n^nd^r it 
neatanafj, lUTnirArLly, lu n ntntpmpt ol cnDrt. iJh&njibhKt □□ lihls [^ma 
forv4T<L, xnd, in tha face at all that«u pmtra-ful, venltlif, ventrftbl^ 
or dui^roui o-mriFLg h'u own couiicrjirt^n Arrajr^d oguinet; him. tba 
di^Jt^Lficv of the Panchftjnt espraaaing a cs.Iin n^adifinnatian of hn con- 
duot, Jiud IL thoquiLd other FaraiH betr&j^Dff acom or htMtjlity in tbfliP 
lookv, he uiodi-itly nnrL linnl/ declar^ bltt d^tenni DfltiDn to r^iiiiiiD ^th 
Dr- WiUon. The uppeOTAbCfl of thia youth it Aing-uliLrly ictarwling : m 
Duna ingaauouji or happy coDntenuoe we have hover Eocn i and ivbUo we 
full/ appreciate and aWw for the caturbl feelingH of angi>F which hiB 
CDUntrymf^n must f»l at hiA n>DaDc!ation of their HDcient faith, and tha 
Hcill bittarcr ragTfti vhich his rL-latiDm must suffer froiD a atep which, in 
their view, DHtrangcB for e^'er jv once belcvod jouth fron their lociety, 
we oould not babald hiA Anduct, in thii trying criKJa, without b<:in|f 
■trongly improiaBd vitk the moral elevation which diettE^fainhcd hiB 
fCsltiDn." 

"Tho final hearing of the caw ol the Parai converta took plice in open 
Oi>urt. The fiddrMHM of &itimioI, and Ibo iTJidinR of fifRdnvil* on both 
■idea, amoiinlinff to ninttwn or twenty, occupied fnim elu^en to four 
0*cloclt, aad judgineat wm |>ronotinced by the Cbipf Jualiw at ain. Tbff 
court houK was, daring tho ppoceodinpi, cniwdnl Ui auffocitiim by 
Daliven of «1] d»ui:B, ouiua^t whom the HicduB and MuhamiiLvdAaa 
^jpFort^i to be mote uuineruiii tlma ibe Parsia. SoEue of ihe irj^nbrrn 
of tlio PaiiohaTAt and othsr Inuling nntivF-p, not beJnir aXAo to flnil scata 
elMwLefo, were, by ordera of the Chief Justice, acoommodatpil with 
djBirB near tho Bench. The conduct of all thn nativj?? tTenent. from th& 
OULUuieaneineDt to thtf cloaa uf the proct<*Hlinj^» 4-m marhed by tbif erpat- 
eat quietDfwt and dpcuium ; and, on tha breaking up of Urn court, tha 
two conwrU pr?:et^«d to tbn Scotch oiiBfliiin liou^ti with Dr. Wilnoii, 
without any itit«rtiiptiuD bduG' uSfred* to mtum thanka for a deoimq 
whtcb uciired lij tb«m the fmidora of wonbippuif- God aocordinfl to 
tboir oonacioiOH-" 
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coininimities to join them. The petition was sent to 
difTerent authorities in India and England. Dr. Wil'< 
BOn fient in a masterly rejoinder to tt The rcplj 
thoy received from different quarters to what was 
cckJied tbo A ati -conversion Fetitiou* ma.y be summed 
up in the words of the Bomhay Government ; ' The 
coiinfe of reason and of fair argument cannot be 
impeded' After this, nothing remained for them but 
to prcscrv*e a ^ulion silence. The bitterness occoaioned 
by the Failure of all efforts in reg&rd to us gradually 
wore away* 

"In the beginning of 1843 Dr. Wilson left India 
for his first furlough to his nativa land, and he waa 
pleased to tako mo with him. \Ve loft Bombay on 
the second day of January of that year in a Goveni- 
ment steamer carrying the mails and pawienger5 for 
Suez. After a short sojourn in Egypt, we visited 
several of the most historical and interesting countriea 
of the world ; and after a most pleasant journoy of 
nine months we arrived in Scotland in the autumn. 
Scotland at that time was all in a state of ferment 
in consequence of a great ecclesias^cal event, the 
Disruption of the National Church, whieh had takea 
place a few months before. The first meeting of the 
Free Church General Assembly wbhS adjourned to 
take place at Glasgow in October, and we hastened 
on there to attend it My sojourn in Scotland was 
for a little more than three years, during which timo 
I attended the newly-opened Free Church College, 
and sat at the feet of Drs. Chalmers, Welsh, Cunning- 
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ham, and others. After my theological stadies werd 
over^ I waa licensed to preach the gospel, and waa 
ordained by the Fcea Presbytery of Edinburgh at the 
close of 1846. The late Dr. Robert Candliah pre- 
sided at my ordination in the Canonmilla Hall beforo 
an immonso congregation. Soon after this I left 
Scotland, with feelings it ia impossible to de^icribe. 
In the spring of 1847 I returned to my father- 
land. 

" Since that time, now fifty-two years ago^ I bav& 
been labouring mainly s.t two stationai Surat Qnd 
Bombay. To the former I went in the beginning of 
1843, and laboured there for nine yeara, with the 
full aanctian of the Irish Presbyterian brethren, who 
were there before me, lb was my privilege at the 
Tery commencement of my missionary career to bap* 
tiKO, at tho urgent request of these brethren, their first 
Parsi convert, who was the head -master of their 
EoglLsh school. It was there that I f ootid the 
partner of my life in a bright Christian family, who 
has proved a true, noble helpmeet to me. My work 
at Surat coi^isted of holding meetings in different 
parts of the dty; touring in its neighbourhood, and 
sometimes in distant places; helping in the reviaion 
of the Goojarati Scriptures; editing a periodical in 
conjunction with one of the Imb mi^ionaiies; find 
in Bu per intending the four schools I bad opened, 
mainly for the children of the depressed classes. I 
do not know with what results all these labours were 
carried on; but from & list that lies befora me, I find 
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th&b from among those who attended the sc] 
forty-nine joung men were received into the chuL-ch. 
OE theae tweuty-aiK were baptized hy me before 
leaving Surat, and the rest were haptiKed by the 
Irieh missionaries after I left that city. Five years 
ago a cenaua was taken of persons who ombraced 
Christianity in connection with those schools, and ifa 
was Been th&t the first converts, BJiii those who 
through their instrumentality found the truth, with 
their wivea and children, nnmbered two hundred and 
sixty 'SiK eoub. At the end of 1856 1 was obliged 
to leave Surat for Bombay, which I did with great 
reluctance. My work there was full of hope and 
eucourB^raeat, and ever since I hnve greatly re- 
gretted g^iving it up. ^B 
" Of ray labours in the lar^e city of Bombay BP 
tbe last forty-ono years I fihaJl not speak much. 
They hare bean of a geneml and varied character^ 
and it in difficult to give even an outline of them. 
Suffice it to say that, through the medium of the 
Institution, the Native Charch, the lecture hall, tbo 
yernacuJ&T schools, the rress, and general intercours<» 
with people of all classes. I have done what I could 
to promote the great object of ray calling. From 
the beginning of 1S73 I waa stationed at Poona, to 
take charge of our Native Church there. I was at 
that stotion close on four yeara Since my return 
to Bombay, my health being greatly weakened^ 1 
have not been able to do aa much as I wij^hed. I 
am now in my seventy-seventh year, and am still 
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enabled to work a little in ccimection with the 
miasion I love." 

On July 6, 1897, the miBsionaries and native mem- 
bers of ahnoat all tho churches in Weat^^m India 
united in addresses and gifts to the Rev. Dhanjibhsi 
Naoroji on his completing the fiftieth year of hia 
Chriatian miniatry. He deprecated "some flattering 
statementa about me of which I am not worthy;" 
but accepted the evidences of the goodwill and gen- 
erous feelings of hia friends and countrymen, Look- 
ing back on the spiritual influence of Dr, John Wilson 
and Robert Nesbit, he thanked God that for sixty 
years he had been a part of the Bombay Mission of 
the Free Church of Scotland, and thus continued: — 

" To it, under God, 1 owe everything. It has been 
blessed from its very commencement with a body of 
most enlightened, devoted men, whose labours are far- 
reaching, and are calculated to do much lasting good 
to the country. To those faithful servants of the 
Lord, both pa^t and present, as also to the Scottish 
Committee, I am mnch indebted for their love, aym- 
pathy, and considerfttion, Tf I have accompliahed any 
good, it is chiefly on account of the encouragGment 
given me by them in various forms. 

"The Native Church of the mission in Bombay dty 
ia very dear to me, I was bom and brought up in it. 
I regard it as my mother church, and have always 
desired to do what I could to promate its intoreHta 
I earnestly wish that it and all the Indian churchea 
throughout the land may become aclf-supporting and 
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self -propagating. This is their proper position, and 
till they have gained it, they will remain in their 
in&ntine and dependent at&te, which is far from beiog 
Bfttiafactory. No doubt in the beginning of such « 
tnoveiiient there will be for a while many strtigglea 
and trials both in these churches and the misaions 
with which they are connected. But considering thd 
nobleness of the object to be gained, the life and 
vigour it will infose. the usefulneaa to which it will 
Iftad, and ihe 3elf-respect it will engender, they ocght 
to make every aacriflce in oi"der to bring it about. 
In my humble opinion the mixed syatem of paying tho 
stipends of the pastors ib not only a sonrcs of much 
weakness, but it also greatly keeps back the develop- 
ment and progress of the Indian Christian community. 
It rests therefore with the missionary societies labour- 
ing in tbia country to take up this matter seriously, 
and come to a unanimous dccbion about it in tho 
direction indicated. 

"I stand before you as a monument of God's great 
goodness and mercy. My heart swells with devout 
giatitude to Him for the manifold bleasinga He has 
showered upon mo during my earthly career. I caa 
truly 6ay that goodneaa and mercy have followed mo 
all the days of my life. I am blessed with length of 
days, which have passed the ordinary limits of three- 
score and ten years assigned to man. More than this 
' — I have enjoyed the privilege of being a member of 
the Christian Church for the last fifty-eight years. 
Mote still — I have been honoured to serve God in tha 
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gospel o£ Hb Son for the last fifty years. Ill view 

of these inestimabte ble^mgs and pnvilegea* I am 
profoundly touched with & aenso of God's wonderful 
love to me, and I call upon my soul and all tliat is 
within me to pr&ise the Lord, and bless His holy name, 
" I am still a Parsi — a Parai of the Paraia, With the 
exceptioD of the matter which ia of the highest im- 
portance to man, religious faith, T am one with my 
brethren according to the flesh. Whatever touches 
them touches me. Their joy and sorrow deeply move 
my heatt. I have great love for them, and if need 
be, 1 shall be ready to Jay down my life for them. I 
have never sought to be disasfloeiated from them ; and, 
be it said to their credit, they have not cast me off, 
except for a time soon after the events of May 1839, 
when I and my friend, the late Kcv. Hormusdji Pe^- 
totyi. were baptised. The bitter feeling that then 
arose amongst theia against us has long since passed 
away. We are now great frieada, shaking hands 
with each other warmly. Some of my bfst and 
dearest fiionds aro among them, I am proud to be- 
long to a race which for intelligence, enlightenment, 
energy, enterprise, benevolence, toleration, law-abiding 
spirit, and loyalty stands foremost among the races of 
the FasL The love which I bear to them induces me 
earnestly to deairo that in regard to higher matters 
they and 1 stood on the same platform — that we saw 
eye to eye, and felt heart to heart the great things 
God has revealed to ua for our spiritual n.nd ftpmsl 
wellbeing, I am confident that such a time iB coming, 
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though 
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may not live to ece its advent, 
greatly rejoice in tho anticipation of it. 

" I am, OiS f &r as I know, the first Indian ChmtiaQ 
who was ordained to the missionary work ; and cer* 
tainly I wn the first who has been permitted to wit- 
neea the jubilee celebration of his ordipation. Fifty 
years form a long poriod to look back to. It sets 
a^ing many memoties — -many changes. The fatbera 
and friends of the earlier days of my ChiTstlan life 
and career^ whom T knew well and 1ove<) much, where 
are they ? Where are the Wilsons, Neshits, MiU^hells, 
Robertaona, Valentinos, Humoa, Allans, and others of 
tlie first miwionariea ; and the Webbs, Lecbmeres. 
Qrahams, Davidsons, Jamesons, and others of the first 
Christian laymen I knew ? With the exception of 
three or four, they ha\'e all passed away, and ate now 
in the world of glory. 

" Looking at the general state of India, I have lived 
to see vtist and varied material, intellectual, social, and 
moral i^han^s in the last fifty years. They are the 
product of the many educating agencies that are now 
at work among us, such as the introduction of the 
steam-power, electric telegraph, cheap and uniform 
postage, municipal insti tuitions, achoola, colleges, and 
nniveraities for higher education, the expansion and 
the growing power sJid influence of the Pre*F(, and 
improved legislation. These and many other things 
which did not exist half a century ago have greatly 
altered the state of the country. It may be said that 
the India of the nineties is not the India of the forties. 
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No doubt great credit ib due to our wise and benevo- 
lent Qoveroment for this improved state of the country. 
It must not, however, be forgotten Umt, with the ex- 
ception oE the matorial chEingcs, most of the other 
clau weie brought about by the enlightened lqqI and 
unwearied efforts of the missionary body- In fact, 
the members of this body were the pioneers and 
originators of these changes. This is acknowledged 
OD all hands both by natives and Europeans, Some 
of our rulers, and among them the late Lord Lawrence, 
than whom no one knew India better, have aaid that 
the missionary agency has done more for India thaa 
all the agencies put together. 

*'The immense progreas Christianity has made in 
the l&st fifty years in this country is a noteworthy fact 
Its agents^ their labours, and the fmib of their laboui^ 
have all been multiplied sevenfold. Fifty years ago 
there were hardly two hundred missionariea in India. 
Now their number is close on three thousandj and it 
is increasing almost every month. Fifty years ago there 
were no Medical or Zanana Missions. Now tbey form 
integral parts of the missionary enterprise Fifty 
years ago there were no native helpers. Now there 
is a large body of them of both sexes- Fifty years 
ago the mission stations were planted only at the 
Presidency towns, and a few great centres. Now 
they are to be found in many of the cities^ towns, 
and even villages. Fifty years ago the Scriptures 
wero translated] and that too very indifFerently, into 
a few principal vomnculara. Now they ore to be 
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fotmd in almost &11 the dlaJecta of TndiA. Fifty 

Ago there harJly existed any Chriatiiin v-emoculai 
literature. Now there is a vast body of it Fifty 
years ago the Indian Chriatian community nuttibered 
Honia thousand aoula Now its membeiship amounts 
to nearly eiglib hundred Lhousiuid, dmwn from every 
grade of Indian society, Tliese few facta clearJy de- 
raonstr&te the power and efficacy of Christianity, ojid 
should lead those ioterested in its progress to thank 
Qod and take courage. Let me now ask a question. 
If the last fifty years have produced such chajig^^s, 
who can tell what the next fifty years will achieve ? 
If things go on as they have been doing hitherto, the 
India of 1950 will be a very different cotintry from 
the India, of the present day. Idolatry, superstition, 
many forma of error and delusion, many of the cruel, 
barbarous, wicked customs and practices, will hide 
their ugly faces j and truth, rigbtoonsncss, and peace 
will to a great extent prevail in the Jand, fl 

" We are met to celebrate the jubilee of my ordTna- 
tlon. I feel very thankful that I am preserved to see 
this day. It sets before my mind the loving-kind- 
nees and tender compassion of God, and also the lovo 
and sympathy of kind friends. My ordination did 
not take place in this city, nor in any part of India, 
It took place in distant Scotland. Considering the 
circumstances of those early iitiys, when travelling to 
a foreign country was by no means an easy under- 
taking, and considering that I was then a poor penniless 
youth, some friends may wonder how I managed to 
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find mj way to that far-off land.* Wlien Dr. Wilaon, 
my revered father and friend, went on his first far- 
Icugh to hia native country, he was pleased to taka 
me with him. On January 2, Ifji^, wo got on board 
a Ocvernraent steamer carrying maila and p&saengers 
to Suez, The overland roate had juat been opened, 
and there were then no boats of any private company 
plying between that port and this. The voyage, which 
wod on tho wholo a pleasant one, took us three weekfl, 
nearly double the length of time it takca now. Dur- 
ing a journey that extended bo nine monUiH^ we visited 
j^ome of the most historical and interesting countriefi 
of the wotld^Egypfc, th^ land of the Phai-aoha ; the 
Peninsula of Mount Sinai; Arabia Petraca ot the 
Edom of Scripture; Palestine, whicli we traversed 
twice, by two different routes ; Damascus, tJic capitaJ 
of Syria, aurroianded by lovely gardens; the famoua 
ruins of Baalbek, certainly the most wonderful remaina 
of the ancient world. Crossing the goodly Mount 
Lebanon with its hoary cedars, we arrived at Beirut, 
a port of Syria. Hero we got on board a gtcaioer 
and Hailed by Cyprua ; the inland of Rhorle!^, which 
oootaiDed at one time one of the sov^u woudera of the 
world j a part of tbo coaet of Asia Minor; among the 
charming islands of the iEgcan Sea; had a sight of 
the rock Patmos, to which John the Evangelist waa 
banished. Passing the Dardanelles and the Sea of 
Marmora, we came in sight of Constantinople, a most 
impoaing and beautiful city to look at from the Goldan 

' Sw Lyfe itfJokn Wiltfm, D.D.. F.R.S., chipter xL 
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Horn. Leaping Constantinople, after a, sojourn of a 
fortnight in it, wo entered the Black Sea, very appro- 
priately calJed by the numc it bears^ for we auSered 
not ft little while sailing on its dark said rough waters. 
Arriving at the principal mouth of the Danube, we 
Bailed up the whole of this noble river to VienrML 
This gave us an opportunity of having a bird's-eye 
view of the Donubian Principalities and other in- 
tei'eating cmntrie^. 

" At Butlapest, the capital of Hungary, we broke onr 
journey. Here waa a newly-founded niiaaion of our 
Churchy and Dr. Wilson was anxious to see how it was 
working. We made a lon;^ stay in this place. Whilo 
there we were invited one day to the palace. The Prin- 
cess Palatine received im. She waa a connection of our 
gracious Que en- Em press. The whole oFher family were 
also present. The Prince Palatine, who was an uncle of 
the present Emperoi' of Austria, was at Pi-eshurg, pro- 
oijing at the Hungarian Diet Him al^o wo saw at that 
place. I cannot speak too highly of these two royal 
personages and their Family. The princess appeared 
to be a thorough ChriBtian lady. Her eldest daughter 
became afterwards the Queen of the Belgianfl. T\Ticii 
we were leaving Budapest, the minSflion t!ierc aaked 
]>. Wileon to take charge cpf three Jcwiali converts, 
and to hand fchem over to the Jewish Mission Com- 
mittee in Edinburgh, Of these three Jewish brethren 
two wore young men, Meaara. Edcrsheim and Tomory, 
both of whom became distinguished. The thir^I waa 
a very bright-faced and exceedingly charming lad in 
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bis teen^ Tbia lad cfterwarda became o, celebrated 
Chrintiaa mmisierflnd author in London. I allude to 
the late laraentod Dr, Adolph Saphir. 

" From Vienna we vUited a number of the cele- 
brated cities of the Continent, at one of ^vhich, 
Au^burg, the dreaming and iransciendental Cennana 
tran-sfonned and elevated me as 'Hia Highnesa Dhan- 
jibhai Nauroji, a prince of India, and. Dr. John 
Wilson, hia eecretary.' For this false honour we had 
to pay vory doarly. Arriving at Antwerp wo toolc a 
steamer to London. TliU is how I found my way 
to distant Scotlimd £fty-four years 04^0. I left it 
with a heavy heart Ne^er did I feel myself no tried 
us I was when bidding farew<>]l for good to that 
countr}", A nobler country, and a nobler people, so 
independent, clear-headed, kind-hearted. Etnd swayed 
moro by principle than by emotion, I have not seen. 
It owes very much to its religious teadilng, and so 
long &A it sticks, next to the Bible, to its Sliorter 
Catechism, it will maintain this character. In the 
spring of 1847 I returned to my fatherland, and 
have ever since continued to labour in ib fur the Lord. 

"Let me say most emphatically that the work I 
have been so long engaged in I have found to be 
moat noble, elevating, and God-glorifyingn So long as 
any strength remains in me. I shall not ceaae to do ii 
I am ready even now to preach the gospel to all every- 
where. I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, 
for it 19 the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that belie veth." 
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In a letter to the Ee?. Dr, Murray Mitcbi 

f erring to the first day of May 1S39, Dhanji 
Nauroji writes ; — *' Sixty years it ia now since I 
fe.iAed publicly the DEime of out blessed Jesus In 
Ambrolie House hall before a large iinii exc 
audience, I reraember well that you sat next to 
on that memorable occasion, and wh«n I retarae< 
my GGflt after I read my statement, and laid down 
Farsi sacred girdle on a table before the pulpit, 
presaei! my hand Tery wanuly In token of your 
and gratification. Ah I there were other friends i 
did the same after you. They are now In the w* 
o£ glory, watching with deep interest us who are 
behind, and wniting to receive us with acclamatioi 
the Redeemer's praiHe when our time shall come tc 
with them in that world. You are the only one 
to whom r can speak of those days^ and on wt 
eympathy I can depend. How much I wish that 
Wilson and Mr. Ncsbit were also alive, to join ti 
me in praise and thanksgiving to our Father 
heaven for Hia grace in bringing me out of darki 
into Hia marvelloua light. To you three, next to 
Lord, I, my two Bunted brothers Kormozdji and Ni 
yan, and many others, living and dead, owe a debi 
gratitutle which can never be repaid Nor can 1 
tliifl connection forget to say that we are most grat 
to the Church through whoae agency we are plots 
aa brands from the burning, God bless her more 
more for her work of faith. Inboura of love, 
patience of hope. She has made great sacrifcej 
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men and money; bat oh ! her reward will be of un- 
told value. The many who are already in glory, and 
the many more who in their earthly tahernacle are 
exulting in the hops of glorj-, all through her inatru- 
mentaJity, will atand up before the throne of God and 
of the Lamb aa witnesses of her Fiuth, and love, and 
zeal, which will be to her praise, ajid honour, and 
glory throughout eternity, 

"But the Gucceas of our mission b aot to be 
reckoned by the comparatively few converaions that 
have taken place in coimection with it. Na Hundreds 
have been brought to the knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Jesu3 though they failed to make & public pro- 
fession of it I could give tha names of many. I 
believe that among those who ahall stand ci the right 
hand of the Judge on the last day will be not a few 
of the scholars and studenta of our Institution and 
college. Let us therefore thank Ootl and take 
courage — yea, thank Him for leading your Church to 
adopb, from the very commencement of its missionary 
enterprise, the difTuaion of intellectual as well aa moral 
light to tikeeb the great wants of man. This is wlt&h 
should be, and is sure in the long-run to raise a rich 
harvest to the praise of His glory. 

"On Monday, May 1, 1899, we had a good gather- 
ing of Christian friends, both European and native, to 
comiuemorate the event of May 1, 1839. Dear Mr. 
Baba Padmanji wa^i, to my great joy, present, as also 
Mr. D, Mai bar. Both these friends spoke very 
appropriately. I have now one great desire which I 
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shcKild like much to see realized beforo I paas ftway 
from this world : it is to visit all the Dative chorcbeB of 
OooJArat and the Deccan. I have long been wishing 
to do BO, and the Lord may yet open np my way to 
get tiuA accomplished*" 



W, E. GLADSTONE AND MISSIONARIES. 

THE attitude of Mr. Gladstone towards the foreign 
miaaioiiary enterprise of the nineteentK century 
has not hitherto been remarked in the m&ny estjmatea 
of hh public life and personal character, Y&t, during 
a pi^riod of at IciLdt sixty years, ho did not cease to 
care for the dark and the depressed peoples who form 
the majority of the human race. Alike as a states* 
man responsible for the British Empire, which is in 
trust for a third of the non- Christians of mankini, 
and as a man who early submitted himself to the 
easy yoke of the Christ, Mr, Gladstone, by speech 
and by pen, was an earnest and a ^iae advocate of 
forei^ missions. Foremost among the hero&s for 
whom he expressed admiration aad sometimes envy 
vere Selwyn and Fatteson, Carey and Marahman, 
Duff, Livingstone, and Moffat. Ho wea catholic in 
his sympathies, while ever loya-l to the Church of 
England, and to that school in the church with which 
his Oxford training identified hiiu. Hie interests in 
missions to the heathen, the Mohammedans, and the 
Farsis was not only a part of that large-hearted ness 
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which led him to deDoncce the Bourbon (Napit 
Bulgarian, and Armenian atrocities, and to hriug abont 
the united Italy and the enlarged Greece of the present 
day 'j he helped foreign missions because ho "wqa in- 
tensely loyal to Jeaua Christ. Only the influence of 
Sir John Gladstone kept him, poaaibly, from bimaelf 
becoming a missionary when, as & youth, " he pressed 
his father hard to allow him to become a clergj-man,* 

The State hi its Relati<y)i9 vnth tJie Church, 
which he published in the year 183S, describing 
himself aa '' student of Christ ChurcJi and M,F. for 
Newark," reveals the root of his whole spiritual life. 
Fresh from the study of Auguatine'a great missionary 
apolo^, De Civitate Dei, and of Dante's Paixidiao^ 
the young stateeman there pictures "the fulness of 
time " m passages of cbaatened elo<)uence, ending in 
these words ; — 

"Now the mercies of the Covenant are roade for 
every one^ are offered to and enjoined on every one; 
' Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 

every creature/ Let us then keep steadily in view 

this universality^ or universal applicability of ihe 
Christian dispensation as opposed to the limited appli- 
cability of the Jewish/' 

Twenty-seven years afterworda, in hia farewell 
address, as Lord Rector of the Univeraity of Edin- 
burgh, on the place of ancient Greece in tba provi- 
dential order of the world, the then esperienced 
orator spoke thus to its students r~ 

"But if the highest of all conditions in the exist- 
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once of the creature bo his oflpcct towards the God to 
whom he owes hia bemg and m wliobe great hand he 
etands, then let ua make our search elsewhere. All 
the wonders of the Greek civilizatioiL heaped together 
are less wonderful than is the single hook of Psalms-" 

It was in the year 1850 that Mr. Gladatona 
appeared on a missionary platform, and seconded a 
resolution in Favour of the Universities Mission to 
Central Africa. The scene was the beautiful Senate 
House of Cambridge. The speaker was the most 
distinguished eon of Oxford, clothed in "the vest- 
ment" of the honorary degree which had juat been 
conferred upon him. The subject was David Living- 
stone. After tirging on his unique audience the three 
epecial modca in which wo can contribute to the ex- 
tension of the gospel — funds, prayers, personal sacri- 
fices — each rising above the other in importance^ he 
exclaimed : — 

'' Dr Livingstone is an example of a man who 
raises our idea of the age in which we live. That 
simplicity inseparable from oil true grandeor, that 
breadth and force, that superiority to all worldly calls 
and enjoyments, that rapid and keen intelligence^ that 
power of governing men, and that delight in governing 
them for their own good — in all this we have evidence 
of the great man. And the qualities of the man are 
the very qualities which commend themselves with 
resistless power to the young by whom we see thia 
building crowded. For when I stand in this noble 
atnictnre on this occasion I cannot stay for a moment 
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to admire its magnificent proportiom* lb is not the 
temfle that Hanctifie,'^ tbe gold, it is not the Senate 
House of Cambridge, beautiful bs the fabric is in 
itself, but ib is the minds and hoarbs of those bj whom 
lb is filled bhat are deserving of attention. Let 114 
render to Dn Livingstone the Full tribute which ia 
dud to Mm. Dr. LivingstouB i^ a, CbriBbian^ Dr. 
Livingstone is a miaaionary: Dr. Livingstone is a 
great travollor; hut Dr- Liviogstcno hoJ also earned 
that great name which the admiration of all ages has 
consecrabed~Dr. livingatone is a boro. A great 
living poet, the great poet of thb age, Alfred Ten- 
nyson, in a work which has taken its place in the 
deathless literature oF the world — I mean his last 
work" — has carried us back to the period of heroic 
deeds, of heroic characters ; hut if the power which 
he pcesesses could have gona be^nd what it Iiqa 
effected, could have gone beyond tbe almost living 
representation of those characters, and could actually 
have evoked them from the tomb, there is not one 
among those who have been represented in song who, 
if thus raised from the dead aud permitted to walk 
among ua, would not be ready to recognize as a 
brother the great traveller, Dr. LivingHtono, and to 
acknowledge him amongst hie worthiest companions," 
Mr. Gladstone's peroration on that occaision was a 
simple and solemn appeal to every man's mind and 
conscience to make honest effbrts to support Christian 
Missions, which he cIob^ by commending to the 
favour and protection of Almighty God. 
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Mr, Gl&datone's perfect mbalonary epeech wns fol- 
lowed, in October 1S74, by n model missionary article 
in the Quarterly Rc^Aew on Iklisa Yonge'a Lifa cf 
Joftn CoUridge Fatkson, Bishvp of tJie Mdantisia/n 
Islands. The freedom given by the anonymona 
allowed bim to satirize much of the mUaionary Utcra- 
tare which prevailed even at that timo^ so far as it 
waa purely professional and Insincere. But I am 
glad that he acknowledged the article five years 
afterwarJa by publUliiog it in the second volume of 
his Gleanings of Past Years. The career of Bishop 
Fatteson, martyred in 1871, at Nukapu, an islet of 
the Santa Cruz ^oup, appealed to Mr. Gladstone on 
many sides. The martyr was the son of his personal 
frienJMi he was trained at Eton and Oxford; he 
was called to his work by his predeeeasor, the first 
Ebhop Selwyn j he was an Anglican, but not a 
sacerdotoliat or ritualist ; he rejoiced in the free- 
dom from State control of the Colonial Church, 
and condoled with the Charch of England in it* 
"powerlessness" to deal with such difficulties u 
were th^n and are still presented by ritualism. 
Above all, Pattesoo was a miasionary of the 
apoatclic school even to the death. "It had been 
Selvvyn*3 happy lot," wrote Mr. Gladstone, "to lift 
the standard of self-sacrifice tc a more conspicuous 
elevation than it had hitherto reached in England, 
But I feel confident that even a Selwyn claims and 
can claim no higher honour than to have liad a 
Fatteson for his pupil" 
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In New Ze&liijir]. then at Mota. then in Norfolk 

Talanfl, when training the best of the c&nnibal con-* 
verts to bo the clergy of the native church, Patt^son 
performed the double operation which, according to 
Mr. Gladstone, has now come into the place of the 
single one confided to the apostles — that 19 to sAj, 
the conversion of savages into civilised men, and at 
the same time^ in the same persons, of heathens into 
Christiana. For '*tho school is the real work/' aliko 
in the untutored darkncsa of Oceania taxd Africa, and 
in the effete civilization of the laods of Brahmanistn 
and l^lani. Patteson'.s catholicity \s no less landed 
by Mr. Gladstone- The Anglican set up no rival 
missions; like Selwyn, who helped and was helped 
hy the Scottish and Canadian Preabytonansj he waa 
ever considerate in questions arising out of the divi- 
sions of sect In black coat and white tie he ex- 
changed services with the Wealoyan, Congregationnlistj 
and Presbyterians in the islands around his own, using 
es:temporary prayer, though employing freely the lan- 
guage of the Common Prayer-book, Mr. Oladstone's 
admiraticn of his hero, as an English Churchman xvho 
believed not less firmly that the Engltsh Reformation 
was a reform and an honest recurrence to the prin- 
ciplcs and the practice of the Primitive Church, and 
as a bishop who condemned Kebio's decided tendency 
to matenalisjn in tlie idea of a localizc^d presence as 
taught by high Eucharistical doctrine, may be com- 
mended to all ecclesiastical parties. 

In PattescD, his life and death, Mr. Gladstone tq- 
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cogaiz&il "one of the few liveSj in our Ume» a-wending 
up to tho ideal In him wore singularly combined 
the spirit of chivalry, the glorioua ornQment of a 
bygone time; the spirit of charity, rare in every age; 
and the spirit of reverence, which the favourite chil- 
dren of this generation appear to have combtDed to 
ban." Hia life vividly reminded the great statesman 
of "St. Paul, the prince and model of all miaaionary 
labourers ; the apoatolic pattern is not even now 
without its imitatora, ami the copy in this case well 

and tmly recalls the original The three highest 

titles that can be given to & man are those of martyr, 
hero, and saint ; which of the three is there that in 
eubstance it would be irrational to attach to the name 
of John Coleridge Patteaon V 

On the appearance of the first volume of Tfie 
Life of Ale:j^ander Duff, D.D., LL.D., in May 1879, 
when Mr. Gladstone was enjoying freedom from the 
cares of office, and even of party, he met with the 
Indian friends of the great Scottish missionary in 
the Westminster Palnce Hotel, and addressed them 
on Ilia career, when proposing after dinner, " The 
memory of Dr. Duff." Speaking avowedly aa a 
Churchman, declaring that in the present state of 
the Christian world we should ni*t exaggerate things 
of secondary importance as if they were primary, 
nor, on the other band, be ashamed of the colours 
of the particular regiment in which W3 ^erve, 
he bore testimony to the noble character and the 
nohle work of the Freahyteri&n mifisiouary, as he 
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(md (ione in the case of the Anglican and the 
dependent : — 

*' Provulenti&l guidance and ejx ailmonition from 
within — something iiTepressible, something raysterioUB 
and invisible — prompted and guif3ed tliis remarkable 
man to the accne of his labours. Upon that scene be 
stands in competition, I I'cjoice to think, with manj 
admirable, holy, saintly men. almost contempoiaries of 
ours — contemporaries, many of them, of mj"se]f. From 
the bosom of the Church of England there went forth 
men like Bishop ScLwja and Bishop Patteson, boann^ ^M 
upon their Jaboura a very Iicroic and apostolic stamp. ^^ 
But I rejoice not less unfeignedly to recollect that ^i 
they have compt>titors and rivals in that noble nusB ^M 
of tlie Christian warfare, araong whom Dr. Duff is one 
of the most eminent. Amon^ nmny fiuch rivals we 
might name Carey and Marahraan, we might name 

Dr Moffat Alexander Duff is one of the noble 

anny of the confeawrs of Christ. Let no one envy 
them the crown vhich they have earned ; let everv 
man, on the contrary, knowing that tbey now etand 
in the presence and in the judgment of Him before 
whom we must all appear, rejoice that they have 
fought a good figlit, tliat thay have nm their race 
manfully and nobly, and that they have laboured for 
the glory of God and the good of man," 

To the speaker, who now lies in Westminster Abbey^ 
may we not apply bi3 own worda, and say, " De ta 
narrator " ? 

To some, especially to the educated Hindus, Moham- 
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mfcdADs, and Parsis of our Indian Empire, Gladstone 
waa himself, sometimeSj a miaeionary. The reforming 
editor of the Iridiaii Spectator, a Zotxrastrian, cons ailed 
him in IS89 aa to the exiatence of evil in relation to 
the power and goodness of God^ and as to the doctrine 
of vicarious atonement. Tlie venerable btatesioan'a 
reply, printed by his permission, is very much Butler's, 
on whose works he wea then engaged. With agnosti- 
ciam, as such, he declared he had no sympathy; it 
gives us nothing, and it takes away a great deal \ it 
€reat€B greater difficulties thim those at which it tak^s 
fright But with the Zoroastrian's feeling after God 
in Christ he dealt thus tenderly at the close of hii 
tQore philosophical answer ; — 

"T am concerned to learn from you that, among 
Indians, the sense of reapcnaibility is widely on the 
decline. If this be so, what can improve, or what 
that improves con be apprcciahly wortlj having? 
There ie, I think, in Christian communibiea at the 
present time somethiog painfully analogous bo your 
allegation — namely, a decline tn the sense of sm, 
which, instead of being, as under the Christian system 
it ought bo be, piercing and profound, is passing with 
very many into a shallow, feehle. and vague abstrac- 
tion, and which does not hold the place in religious 
teaching, so far as my ohservation goes, to which it is 
entitled. I do not know whether you have paid much 
attention bo this part of the Christian system; but I 
daresay you may be aware that our Saviour in the 
Gofipel of St John predicts the giving of the Holy 
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Spirit, OS the instmment for eatabliabing His doctj 
ftud says that the Holy Spirit* vvben He U come, shiOl 
convince the world t*/ sin, of righteousness^ ejid of 
JLidgmentt thus succiactly setting out what maj be 
termed a code of moral rcgcncratioii for mankind, 
and setling the great fact of sin, often m ChriaiiAO 
theology termed 'the Fall/ at the threshold. mM 

"You win see tliafc I sympathize much with yryar 
aspiratioTis aftor an endinfr for the evil that ia amongst 
and in us, and fc«l that this is a kind of half-refuge 
to which the speculcktive mind naturally haa re- 
course/' 

I recall and still have notea of more than one con- 
vei'aation with wlueh Mr. Gladatone honoured me, aod 
I value his occa^onal letters on political aa well as 
misaionary subjects- But I find this feature of the 
character of the greatest of Chrwtian statesmen thus 
beat summed up in the eulogy delivered by Professor 
G. A. Smith in the (Free) High Church of Edinburgh 
at the hour of bis burial in tho Abbey; — 

" The praise of him has been like the sea. It baa 
risen round the whole world, and broken upon every 
coast Like sunshine upon the waters, so has the 
love been that haa mingled with the pnuae — love 
rising froni those ho led, love rising from those be 
helped to free, love rising from every nation in the 

world that had been oppressed Think of the 

company among whom he has been gathered — bia 
contemporaries and his friends, his friend Alfred 
Tennyson — 
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Who amcta the htaat^ in inbn vith inm rod, 
Ard BbDg two gEoenlimu bidk ta Chriit.' 



Think of Browning, and David Livingstone, Emd John 
Lawrence, and James Outram, and many another 
Christian soldier and hero all round the borders of 
our empire^ who carried noi merely our civilization, 
bub our reli^on and the faith of Je>^u5 Christ, and 
kept it unstained on the high places of the worid." 

What eheered Mr. Gladstone most of all during 
hia l&ab trying months was " the report that his 
granddaughter, a bright. apiHlMdle young radden of 
twenty, had deddeJ to dedicate herself to the work of 
a Christian missionary to the heathen who sit in dark- 
ness. The dying statesman thrilled with joy at tha 
thought that his granddaughter had chosen the better 
part. To his illumined eye nothing in this world 
was worth talking of or living for save the great 
conninission to preech Christ and Him crucified as the 
living witness of tlie love of Cod for man. There ia 
nothing better than that, nothing indeed to bo com- 
pared to it. Again and a^ain would he revert to it, 
but always with onnplacent, triumphant joy." " 

When sent forth by their brother Etonians, repre- 
sented by Lord Roaabory &nd Mr, Arthur Balfour. M.P,, 
Lord Curzon (then Viceroy -designate) and Dr. Welldon 
(then Metropolitan-il&signate of India) publicly acknow- 
ledged the inscrutable decrees of Providence, which 
have placed the work of unselfishly governing India 

' Mr. Btfftd, in the ikinao aj Bivicwt. 
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upon the sboulderfl of the British race. Lord Co 
deAcriWI the patriotic Imperialism of tbe new time 
as exited but not arrogant, ftBrIe>iS but not rash, and 
as becoming more aniJ mote the faith of the natiotL 
Mr. Gladstone ever recognized the true basis and 
juatification of that Imperialism to be Misajonary 
Ctiristianity. active, zealoua, and self-sacrificing, bub 
tolerant and aynipathetic. In this, as iit m:) much 
else, be H an example to the wealthy and Che govern- 
ing clasfiGs of the British Empire, who must no longer 
stand aloof from the miasionary enterprise as it enters 
on another century. The salt of our Empire 
Foreign Missions- 
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SIR WILLIAM MUm AND ROBERT V 

BARBOUR ON ALEXANDER DUFF- 

WhEN presiding, on Sept^^mber 21, 1889, at the 
veiling of the Alexander Duff Memorial at Moulin,' 

* A]]ioii|rtho«e present were— liHlybiulMiuMiiJr; Sii-John E«uub- 
w»y.Bart.,M,P,; Sir FnuKiH Outrun, Bart.; Mr,Alii"i3mith, M,P. ; Mr. 
R. A. Stuart Gmjof Kinf>uiu ; Majur-Genvni] J. Midivl. C.3.L. Utleof 
HuiJibay - Mr, Djuiid -^naUe of Th« Gikft, CAlloudsr; CfepUktD Slrw&rt 
of BjkUakpillT ; tht Rfv. R. W. Dp-dwur of DouBlceid; Mr. Milchell 
Thomson of Milton IahIka ; Mr, T. Rmar of Dundairocb : Mr. 'W. A. 
Atkinsirn of KiKrckfarriii : thu R^r. Dr. Murmy MiuteU ; Mr. and Mrm^ 
R. a. Arbuihnou EdrBdour; Mr, RjjbfrtWD of Diinf allandy : Mr. W, 
MAiWflluf DLmkvciiinl ; Dr, Andviwin, CB. : I>r. Ofvnrn SmilU. C-LEL* 
I>r. BurE«9. CLE.; Mr. HTiirDpfl CuiinJrijrhAin, Dundn: Dr. VT, Sl 
rrrine, CraijrateE; Mr. W. Horno. Lwk Lodev; Mr. H. MItchBll. 
nlJFitor; Mr. A, MnoWtb, huiker; Mr. S. BvDDPt, Mr. G. Bnuu^ 
Mr, .1, T, Mriclficnn. Leith j Mr Mutfievton, Mr. R. Tonn^H Fwe 
Chiircli OtHcM; Mr. R. FffryuBon, Dr. R, W, Infinfl. Dr. M'CfclluTO, 
Mr. H.G. Stuart of Stntheurifl; thflR«v. Dr, Whyti>, Fre« 9t. Qwv^y 
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Sir William Muir, R.G.S.L. the Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, after he haJ been Lieu- 
tenant-Qovemor and Meniher of Council of the 
Governor -General of India, said that the words which 
had juat fallen from Dr Whyte in prayer expressed 
niOQt touchingly the feelings which ought to be in 
their hearba. Personally, he couid not tell vrhat 
pleasure and honour Le felt at the inaiigunibioa of 
that monument to Dr. Dufit They had met to 
perpetuate the memory of a great and good man 



IC'Imbuiffh : the Rev. J). MACflliabuT Donald, Moulin ■ tha K^r. A, Bajq, 
Blftir Atholl: tha Kav. J. K. Momacin, KirkmiohAvt : the Rpv. A. 
Mftdrum, Logietait; the Rsv. Mr. Gordon, Lethetidy; the Rev, (^, Q, 
BriUt, Ci^lli the Rev. J. A. Robt^rtdOii, tba Rev. J. Fru^r, Blair 
Atholl ; the Rev. J. M'Riv*, Aberf«Idj ; the Jtuv. R. K rieniing* Mr. 
Donild Fisher, Mr A. Conaohet, the Rev, Mr. Keith, Clunie, The 
lOOlh PbjlIid having been sung, pnjft woh offered hy tha Rov. Dr. 
Whjta. Dr. Smith ptAted thiit Jipologia for nbnaica h^d b^ea umt \>y 
tha Enrl oi AbeidHU, Lord Falwitrth, Ixpid Bjklfour oF Burleigh, Sit 
Henrj Yulo, K,C.a,L- Sir John M'Quwu. ItC-f4,Li Sir l^odorick 
Hnllidaj, K.aB.^ Sit Chnrln U. Altchuum, K-C.S.l.i Sir William 
Mookinnon, Bart^ ; Sit Dou^Iah M&cIa^ld, Sir Rit^hLnl TcmplCi But. t 
GoncToIri BrownJov, Touoh, aoi) Maclbg^iL, RE., uid other*- 

Tbe EoUowing letto from tha Doira^er Gouvteu of Aberd«ti wu 

" Da^n I>p, aaiiTTf, —I irgret that I shall he imahln to be prwont on 
SiLlurdty, the iwenty-fiMt, at iho iiDVc-ilicij? nf the Celtic cruaa iractsd 
to thp TTtfTiiory cif ttr. Diiff, ftw whnin T Mt imt imTy tlii? ochiiinbioci 
which he ivccivtd froui bU wliu kow him, hut a wamii personal affectuni. 
Hie voTkdcrfuI »ymp4thy ntkd t{*ud«rn«tiH tctLVntd' tho** Iti Hnrow, Bud 
hi* vngPT, gJ***^"? PEthiwiai'Tn untl plnqupntB whea ha luroed to the 
mibjctt of uii^ioTm t*> the hrwthr-Ti, fofiutd h very rtttt coinbiDntLtiiL, 
vhi4?h p:oon won the hesrtJi uf nil my family; and it vim hiii inflEivnte 
which finit initpTred my soti Junes with the defire Lo dtjvnw himwU v* 
thn CWMS of Chiifll in Africa. It wm not ihv viili uf God tbat ho tihimld 
curry ont thi* piir|>OK, but nn a, tfibutt- to hif niem"ry a miaaion Hiich, 
>8 yori know, in new doin^ ?ood vork in thkt reg-iGti vi3 foundnl— 
uatn^ly, th&Ooti3rin KlfmorkalMiuiob, nhich I aiways re^rd at owinr 
it# 4)n^n to Dr. I>ulT. I muflt o^in r^pvat how aoriy 1 ftm thAt Inhkll 
not be kbl'! to thow aij rv*iject fur h\a ravereri memory by binn^ fiTBient 
at the Unuivcring of the cnH nearMoalid.— Believe ma, ycpnre wnctralj. 
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in connection with the place of his birth. Hi^ 
wajited the memorial to be a sort of fin^r-post on 
the highway, pointing the youtli of the neighbourhood 
ODwanis and upwards in the p&th of life to great 
reaulta such tis Dr, DufT was tho meon^, under God, 
of bringing &bout in IncUoi. He gave there not onlj 
intellectua] light and life, but aJso sowed tlie seeds 
of a grand cvaDgeliKatiou. Sentiment was Inrigeljm 
engniineil in the liuman mind. Aa a Scotsman^! 
could not pom Bannocklum without feeling his heart 
lifted up with a glowing national sentiment, ao vLen 
Dr. DufTs Ijirthplace y/oJA first pointed out to him a 
sentiment arose in his heart of bleaaing to Qod, 
sentiment of reverence, and a touching feeling 
gratitude. Tho Uonso in which Dr. Duff was 
was a humble cottage &t Auchnahyle* about a quarter'^ 
of a mile from where tliey were assembled ; but^. 
as Seneca said, a great man might come out of ft^| 
humble cottage. When lie (Sir William) firat saw 
the spot where Dr. Datf drew breuth, his school at 
Moulin and aCtcrworda at Kirkxnichacl, hia heart 
rose in gratitude to God. The district was full 
memoriea of Dr. Duff In a local guida-booV it vroM 
aaid that lovers of missions would no doubt pay a 
pilgnmage of devotion and love to the spot where 
Dr- Duff woA born. Though that guide-book no^| 
longer ejtisted, he trusted that bliat monument would 
long reEHftln to point the place of Dr. DtitTa birth. 
The idea of such a memorial first occurred to him 
some five years ago, when he was asked to unvi 
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a monument of the great Moffat at his birthplace 
near E(3inhurgh- Subscriptiona had been received 
from every church in every part of the country, and 
it was very gratifying to &ee the interest which had 
been manifested by lovera of missions in having 
Dr. Duffa memory perpetuated. 

In 1829 Dr, Duff wa.s selected by the Chuich of 
Scotland as its £rst Indian miHsionary. The object 
was to create a native ministry. There was difference 
of opinion as to whether education in India should 
be by Engliah or the native languages- Dr, Duff, 
with far-seeing view as to the effect it would have 
on the populations of India, determined that the 
education should be in English, and amid miich 
opposition he established in Calcutta the Institution 
from which the intellect of India has sprung. In a 
year the results of this far-seeing policy of his were 
seen. He gathered together a large as^iembly, in- 
cluding natives of high rank, Government officials, 
chaplains, and misaiona^-ics, and the whole population 
of Calcutta was astonished at the reanlta. Five years 
later, when obliged to leave the country, Lor<l William 
Eentinck spoke of the unpjtralleled aucceta attired 
by Dr. Duff in his school for raising the character 
of the Indian popalation, India hod been illuminated 
as by the electric light, ths whole people had been 
raised, and those marvellous results which they saw 
to-day were mainly due, in the first instance, to the 
great work which Dr. Duff set on foot From the 
enthusiosra of hia cliaracter — the enthusiasm of 
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humftnitj — he had been led to sow those seeds 
resulted Id such unparalleled results in the mtellec 
tual advancement of India, and the growth of man' 
adimrable specimens of the Christum diaracter. ^M 
In 1834 Dr. Daff vra^ obliged bo come hom^V 
account oF ill healtli, and he electrized the conntry bj 
the marvellous speeches in which he brought forwan 
the claiina of India and the missionary cause, Whil< 
pasRing through Calcutta in 1S4G. ho and Lodj Mail 
breakfaabed with Dr. DuiT, and afterwards visited the 
college- It was a. sight to see the doctor in his 
theatre wielding at will that vast assemhla^ ol 
natives, bringing out their sentiments not only in 
intellectual but in apiritual matters. Sir WiUiam 
flitorwarda quoted native testimony in Tcg(\rd to the 
value of Tit. Duff's work in India. One newspaper 
said that had it not been for him India would to-ijay 
have been many years backward. It was through 
Dr. Duff that education became bo popular in the 
country. He was a power of no mean order in the 
land ; his great moral iuBuence counteracted the 
growing tendency of atheism and immorality among 
the rising young men of his time. It was ha who 
brought the influence of Chriatlanity to the higher 
classes of naMvea, After referring to Dr- Duff'a linal 
departure from India in 18C4, and to the addreaaes 
which then poured in on him, Sir William concluded 
by asking the inhabitants of Moulin and Htlochry to 
cherish the memory of this great man, and hani 
down aa a precious legacy to their children. 
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The medallion oa tha cross^ containing an expressive 
bronze relief of Dr. Duff's foaturea, was then unveiled 
amid cheers. 

Sir FBAii'CiB OiJTRAM, Bart, on behalf of the 
iiih&bitR.nL3 of Moulin, said that they received tbe 
memorial with gratitude. He trusted that it might 
not only be an object of pride to them and an 
object of suggestive interest to their visitors, but 
that it would be the meoiia o£ stirrmg up every man 
and woman in Aiholl to greater interest in misaiona 
He trusted tliat they woultl have many more aucli 
typical Celtic niissionaries. The Celtic cross waa 
most appropriate, for it earned their minds back to 
those with whom it was inseparably associated — those 
early Celtic miaaionarics to whom they were indebted 
for the first dawn of gospel light. Dr. DufTs large, 
noble, and comprehensive heart would Lave rejoiced 
in the fresh 'cvave of misaionaiy zeal, earnestness, and 
Huccoss that they had been privileged to witness since 
he had been taken from amongst them, 

Sii' John II. Kekxawat, Bart,, MT., said that aa a 
mernber of the Church of England, and as repre- 
senting the greatest ]tfissionary Society of that 
church, he rejoiced to be present to take part in 
paying a tribate to the memory of no common man. 
He rejoiced to think that the memorial was placed 
where it would not only serve to revive a personal 
recollection of Dr. Dnff, but that it would, as a beacon 
fire, serve to stimulate the missionary spii-it of all 
who passed and re-passed tho great Highland road, 
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and also have a wider effect still in stirring up 

throughout the country the feeling that the spirituftl 
sympathies of ScoLlaud should not be confined behind 
the craggy ramparts of tho Grampians. Dr. Duff 
maJe one phaao of misaionary work peculiarly his 
own— namely, the application and subordination of 
iBtellectual culture and social advance to spiritual 
work by bringing home, through those means, to the 
cduoitcd clasa of Hindus the power and tho know- 
ledge of the gospel of Christ Sliortly after ho began 
hi3 work, the Qovemoiunt took up th^ (question of 
higher education, hut wrought on different lines. 
They thought it possiblQ to give higher education 
without allusion to the revelation which God had 
given to men, and without any mention of the divine 
Being. After a trial of fifty years, it was admitted 
that the result hrid been that the old faith of the 
Hindus had been destroyed, and that they had been 
left with nothing to take its place. India was passing 
through a great CTiflia. At present there was a great 
opportunity which might not recur^ and the Church 
Alissionary Society, realizing that^ had mode it a special 
part of their policy during the past year to encourage 
higher education in Chriatian colleges. He hoped that 
the record of that day's proceedings and the memory 
of what Dr, Duff had done would stir up Christians 
in Scotland to take the same line, and to supplement 
the work which the Government practically admitted 
ought to be done. Sir John spoke of the beartinciaa 
with which Dr< Duff encouraged missionariea of the 
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Church Society. They rejoiced to knovr that in the 
forefront of the battle, where the misaioEariea were 
£ghti[ig Bg&iTLst the ma^ of InSdelity and heatlienUm, 
differences which aeemed to be very great at horns 
shrank into Bothingneas yrhsn compared with thd 
great principles which united them all 

Dr. George Smith, CLE., after reading a letter of 
npology for absence from the Rev. ifathura Xatrli Bose, 
B.A,, E.L., an Indian convert, said that he was hoa- 
cured with Dr. Duffs friendship during the whole of 
hia (the speaker's) Indian career- Just sij^tj years had 
pa-saed that very week aincc Alexander Duff, a young, 
strapping Highlander, bade farewell to his native hilla, 
amid the beauty and healthiness of which they de- 
lighted now to linger year after year. Sir William 
had referred with extreme aeeuracy to the facta con- 
nected with Dr. Duff's birth. He waa moved at a 
very early age from the farm of Auchnahyle to the 
cottage immediately behind Balnakeilly Houae, where 
he spent his boyhood. Thereafter he went to school 
in Kirkmichael, where^ in a few months, the Free 
Church of Scotland would open another memorial to 
his memory in the shape of a new church bearing bis 
name. Two points came out before his mind that 
day as he gazed upon that medallion, made with 
wonderful artistic akill by Mr. Beattio, and the appro- 
priate Celtic crosa, designed and carried out by one of 
their own people, Ur. Fei^ason. who knew Dr. Duff, 
and who had raised himself in Aberdeen till be waa 
the head of the great firm which had given them that 
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nable cross. The first pomt w&a the ^vontierftil d^ 
Totion of ScotlflJid — eni, to & Jargc extent, through 
Scotland, of other conntriea — to Uie Foreign mission 
enterpme daring those bixty jmuh; and the st 
point was the mArvellona development of the Bril 
InJion Empire. When Dr. Du^ went out to Indit 
firat o£ q11» it was as the result of tn appeal to tho 
whole people of Scotland issued in the most solemn 
manner hj successive Oener&l Assemblies. Wliat was 
the result of that appeal to the people of Scotland 1 
In five years they raised £1,600; and wheo Dr. Duff 
went out, giving up bis church prospects, he received 
£300 a year with the promise of a house* Th* 
whole expenditure upon the mission of the Church 
of Scotland did not exceed £1^000 a year during the 
first three or four years he was in the country, Now 
£230,000 a yoor waa raised in ScotlnJid or by Sooto- 
men for missions. The church iu which Dr, Duff ^ 
died raises above £120,000, the United Presbyterian J 
Church fully £60,000, and the Established Church" 
oE Scotland upwards of £50,000. On and around 
the platform wore many distinguished Aoglo- Indians, 
the career of each one of whom seems to be almost a 
romance. They had met to do honour to the memory 
not of a viceroy, of a general, or of a merchant, but 
of a boy bom in that cottage, who supported himself 
at college by taking bursaries and acting as tutor; of 
a missionary who never hod a bigger salary than 
£S00 and a hmnble manse, who refused to take 
a bigger salary, wbo laboured for nothing, so far &j| 
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Tils own church wos concerned, receiving a modest 
income from personal friends like Sir WilHam 
Mocklimon, Mr, H. M. Ma^thcaon, and others; and 
ivho, when lie p&^ed aw&y, handed the iniereat of 
the money on which he lived over to invalided 
misaionariea of his own church, who were ot that 
moment enjoying the benelit of it. Since the days of 
William Carey there has rarely been Been disintereated- 
neas and self -sacrifice ab all like those of Alexander 
Duff, the greatest Scotsman wlio ever wept to India. 

The Rev. R. W. Bakeotjr, M^A.^ proprietor of Bon- 
fikeid and Fincastle, on behalf of the committee, thanked 
the owners of the ground for the beautiful, appro- 
priate, and cocomanding site which they had cordially 
given for the Duff Memorial Wliat was meant by 
erecting such a monument as that which now graced 
the hillaWs beaido the Established Church at Pitlochry? 
They hod heard arguments derived from the paat used 
by Sir William Muir; but the church or the cause 
which derived its inspiration only from the pR^t was 
already pregnant with decay, A great controversy 
was going on in the world at present, and nowhera 
more than in Britain, as to the conduct of the enter- 
prise of foreign miaaiona Never before had the 
subject been so canvaased, and nat only now by men 
flghtiitg against them, hut, unfortunately, by soma of 
their most honoured comrades. The motives of those 
who engage in. this work, its aimSf the endeavouiB 
that are made, tho character of the agents, the con- 
duct of the whole enterprise were called in i^uestioa. 
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AJ1 who h&d assembled round that Celtic cross had 
already given an anawcr to thoao who asked a reAdon 
of the hope that wa.s in them. Sir. W. Muir, look- 
ing at the youDg faces present, said he hoped that 
the lads paasing from the village school to other 
aeata of learning, eatching sight of the inscriptioQ 
and the nohle, earnest lineamenta depicted, would 
catch something of the mi^ionary contagioa in 
their hlooilj and go from achool tio collie, and 
from college to church, with the determiimtion, 
under God, to eerva Chi-iat in the noblest enter- 
prise under boaven^ — that of calling the heathen 
into His kingdom. He trusted that tlie tnothera 
preACnt — the Hannahs — looking on that monument, 
would dedicate their Saiuuelft ; and that the fathers — 
the Jesses — would send tl^eir Davids to help in the 
grent battle between good and evil ; and that from 
that little hit of grcund beside the church Towa of 
dedication would arise to the Most High, lives of 
high endeavour would he entered upon, and many 
wooM look back to the Celtic cross standing by the 
church in Pitlochry as not only to the gravestone or 
the monument of the grcfit departed, but as to the 
baptismal font of their own heat life. There, among 
the mountains which cradled him, and which after- 
wards rang to hia voice, that Memorial should stand 
to celohrate all those, and to after ages, tliree mighty 
thitiga Qccompli^jhcd — Scotland awakeuedj India 
lightened, God glorified. 
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The Ufa of Wlllluu CATof. D^P,, ShwmLlcer &nd Mlnlonuy, 
F*rofe9iM>r at SuialiriE. 1t«n|fa]^, ud Uimthi In tlifl Coll^g i>r Foil 
WlLllhm. C*]cuit& CraWD fii& Jt, flU, Second ttlLUou 

Hmry UArtTn, BalBt Bed Boholu, First U«lem Minlonuy 

BUllop Eebflr, Foot and Chief MunaDU? to tho Eofll : Sscoiid 
Lord filibop ot CUuutu. Iat^q Crovn bvo. Us. 6cL 

Tha Ufa of Jolm WHmd, D.D., F-RB.. for Fifty Y«inPhi]«i- 
Ihropiit uid ficbalar Sn the Eojul. Crown hvo, ih BwaEul Edman. 

Tha Ufa of Alsxudsr DuJT, D,I>.» ILD. K^ija] Svo. a vok. 
74a. TiLird tJlLiCiD. ttoililfT. Sl Also Nav Yorlr uid Tannto. 

3t«pb4n. Hlilop, PioDOar MiBBioEary and XAturaJut in Csatral 
India. (Jmwii Sfa. Ja. U. tt«ODd EUIUqq. 

X Uodem iLpoitla : Al0iuid«i K, aom^rrUU, D,1^ Crcnm 
&\a 71. Dd. tKcflod &]jtion. 

Tha Gtadoat'B <leoEnFby of Btltlsb HdU, Folitica] imd Phrsi- 

Ttu CoiiTVTSlon of India, irom Va-ntaoiv tDtht^PirDRitTime. 
[AiKft Crown S'Q- ii- OtL Alio Wrw iGrH oad Ghirogn EJlrloni, 

Shan BUitQfT i>f ClulBtULD KlBBlona* from Abiahnm mnd Fnol 
to €*ny. Livkn^flfonQ, uid Duff, i^ltix tillLioii. T. >nl T. Clark 

TfTBlVQ ludiui BtatosoifiJa : OLarles Qr^t, Henrr LawreDce, 
John l^wrrncv, Jomei OurriLin, lM:inBl4l UT^^nrl, Bsnty Uarioti 
Durauil, CuUd UockciiKJO, llfrtrrrb f^4ir>J », Jotlri Clifk Unnliioui, 
tfEnry ifoiTip, lli^iirv Itaniu;, Chu'lbi AltcblioiL Crovn iitd. Sl 
Whh PottnitE. KMond iidllioii 

TWBLTH rtONEER UlselONAftlZB : Lulli, TAi^f. Honnih 

Afonhuvn, C*]rtttin J. Vilaon, Ti-tcr Qri-ii-, Tlr- ^'fl nJp rli em |.' , Al?i- 
abdor imiT. A V. locrcli. lili^op Cnld^i^JL Inn hciUiKaLconpr. 
fd, B. (l^nh, I>. l^Hiimji ; wiUk Epiloi^v, [\>rEniu» cuiJ ilLuBtratlDoi. 
TbuiOU NrliDD ft Bona. lUDC. 

qM, /n^rn fleiTi/ uarlifit—trhoK trwil "Mein/fir" by^r. Gforf/t Smith, 
tJi/i kittfnvtTftphrr i\f mfm-i/inr, rnufnin' iin'j"fi i^in jnattrr ^^(■rfrj Au 
WcUrif^ii'jft j*iv,rfi^^ b f4u«0 ic\0 h^nt imt jtitl yOMfd to tktiT rett.,,., 

A Vnv wTrikirvr atimatj f>f ifu initueiuv of FOnlffn Mltrioru ii cm- 

In/iia,"!), EDJurmi nf the derytKi infrrwf lairnrdt rfcir nfutfrra of 'hejtvi" 

te lia tvbjcel ail /Kl c^Crm ijf it Vrf^^-rHrN'^if yen, ai'l all the brtai!t}t 
i\[ indufniin fimujfd on vuit atui minvia a<>fMnitif'Tnf/i tpirh U« par- 
lic^Iari q/ a mbfrel alittf^t tiwmilfctt in eslerU and im^rUfUc— TUI 
QUU-WtLT HiTIEIT. 
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on 
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"Thawlat ud lotarHl of tliB oimtiTH bh nittiiud thnnifhodt. 

TbBi^rnBi dlnvor FurliMn En^^And ud of rnBtrlerivi BcoUKail 

|ili)^ » taifaT uiil more DObtirLUOui jAft Ukfta luiiJIj ■uppued Id Ifaft 
ubletemanti of cnr aoantrTTUiT] fn Uw EbiL" — TSi nfid. 

'"Ka luir h^pe thit Dr. 0«crfs Stnltli'i ftdnlnbl* Bkitobaa ukj' 
KOB In tJK rradirifl U Jatfrnt TblcFi vill demuil a fuElei UUflfAcUOQ 
Ibui ]( bw btoQ bfiti vuHLtild Ui fin-'—Tfte Sprdolnr. 

"I>r, OwigB^miLli'ibEiiBniJhld] votlu (Ira IiId ■ Uf h pUo* UDCOC 

Ihfi bulwn of ttii ft^e ^ElLia bmb Li ipmIbUj lolUd fa pnHota- 

llon U> thflfDiinidvU vflrrtnti ud umcin vIid jeu bTTtv procvxl 1o 
IliUl"— T^ (Ariitian. 

"Ttm ind ^v|d u UD tld Ehiji, Uict Ib4*« do polJil of InHmt or 
ImpDiUDOfl ui]UadiA<J, witllql DonHilbiivlai t brlUisbt mtlv ot Dlog- 
rkplilat, Thof throw lilLiAhl* ll^lit anon Ihd idTalaLMUmtlDD of ludli. 
uil tbflCDndJUni ud uplxulojii of lU psotilB."— J7i« JTaiMhifllcr' CEwrirr, 

''A honk mors Hkfllr Lo nra iha loiKBliiatlDn and rurlfjr Uie ptirpoB cf 

" ' Leit VB f orgBl : Leit vb fcirid E ' Thla nfnln It \lt iLcraotB o( 
Mr. QqnrtB Bralth'H BL^FTEnt Tftlmua on tkc men vbo Vjn tbt heAl Bad 

bntdiinar Ula bD^dlni oTddf IndliD KmplTa HliiiljleU dl^lflBd 

■udlmpniBlvD; bid pflA la liujflivd bj ft viorUor md lortr aLoUTa."— TTk 

"Thfl book It B TkluKbld i:cFDtrIbailQii bo Uw Urtorj uE oai Indka 
Emplnt Id lU iii-fl»iit 4ipwlfl» ftbd It cu^l^i Ut be jiIiutAiI In tba hBnitl of 
tnr? aa» loolilDg fanrmrd to b f!&nur bi li\B EBiL"-'Tb £«f^ JVffrtiirv- 

"Ths pKat1pl«H oF tbn only forvatil pollry !r> InriLi irlilch li d 
aJtluiLn Bci'ViuiLt, Aie InipruilTvlj revsAled Id thia IludLhuub Biid 'Fill* 
writlwi ikatob at tha motiTna ud dtedi of ma wIlo ' tried to da tbilr 
dntf.'"— ITrf Sioniltrd. 

*'G»Bbridgi liu loLDji ■diulran. pinonBl vii UtBrarr, Of tbi LitB 
Mutflr of TrbiILT HlU. ThBy wlU tum irtU) Eotannl Hr tb« tkIobUv 
Bxd hicld Kcouat of hit work In ludL* (Itbu bjDr. Cwr^a PiiJUi,C,I-K- 
Tbabook Eitnlareitias [hrjUf^craL"— TO* fhtnAmricF' fCrrifi. 

"Tbfl (bff'OB i>f Ihc book Ts tlbffly, Bod Lbe Kclhat hu doDB bifl WDTk 
vfth ikllL anil tomr, Tbt Tnlama ahauld be rdd br e^BiT ftadflcl of 
Die profiraH of tlilLlMtloD ud CUiiEiima\tr"'-^' ^t^ York Qbtcner. 

' ' PlMnmqafl ud vtoqueot In aUL*- Wb 1»ih Elw book wXtt bo wldal; 

**I>teHr chrlnUlcbflClLBnctamBcbl di4 Hacb Buob lUr udb dcaliobs 
LUK BajlBbBDi"— J>« XntvffttiMey^ Mirno'trn. Berlin. 
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